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Editorial 


Stop Insulting Robert E. Lee! 


ERY GRATIFYINGLY, OUR MAIL BAG IS FULL 
Vi letters praising us for publishing fresh material on 
the Civil War. One correspondent took us to task, however, 
for publishing a series of articles on the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign. While freely admitting that much of the detail, and 
especially the information in the side bars, was fresh, she 
pointed out—correctly—that the broad outlines of the 
campaign are well known. So why did we publish the series? 


The answer is simple. Many modern Americans, not all 
of them south of the Mason-Dixon line, hold the view that 
Ulysses S. Grant was an incompetent drunk and, taking a 
superficial view of the casualty figures from the Virginia 
Campaign of 1864-1865, a butcher. For them, the idea that 
Sam Grant was a “Great Captain” is new! 


Consider. For much of the campaign Grant was 
outnumbered, deep in hostile territory, and dependent on a 
very shaky supply line. Yet throughout, he retained the 
initiative, and never let his opponents get set. Not only was 
he the victor, he actually inflicted losses of better than 
38,000 on the enemy, for the loss of 10,142 Union casual- 
ties. Small wonder the campaign is studied to this day by all 
cadets at West Point. 


There is a further consideration. “Your enemy’s courage 
does you honor” goes the ancient Chinese saying. So does 
your enemy’s skill. The stature of great men does not need 
to be boosted by the denigration of their opponents. In fact, 
such denigration may have the opposite effect. It is certainly 
insulting to say of Ulysses S. Grant, “this is the drunken 
incompetent who beat General Lee.” But the implied 
comment on Lee, “this is the man who was beaten by a 
drunken incompetent,’ is far, far, more insulting. So next 
time you hear someone remark that Grant was a drunk, 
consider carefully just who is being insulted. 


Ke M be 


PRIZE: No correct answer was received to the “Teaser” ques- 
tion in North & South #2. The identity of the mysterious corre- 
spondent “E.S.” was Acting Ensign Elias Smith. Originally from 
Rhode Island, Smith resided in New York immediately prior to 
the war, and had served for several years as an attache of the 
New York Times. While serving on the gunboat Lafayette he con- 
tinued to file stories with his newspaper. 


Correction 


In North & South #3, | incorrectly referred 
to the Missouri Historical Society as being 
based in Springfield. It is, of course, based in 
St. Louis. After their much appreciated help, 
the least I can do is to rectify this error. 

—James R. Furqueron 
Hopewell, Virginia 


Two Thumbs Up! 

Just want to let you know how much I love 
and enjoy your magazine! 

The articles are first rate and very well re- 
searched; the pictures, maps and charts are 
outstanding and everything is first class all 
the way. 

Your views seem to be much more objec- 
tive than most books and magazines: the South 
and Southerners finally get their true say! 

We appreciate it! 

—Phil Miller 
received by email via our website 


More Thumbs Up 

As an avid Civil War enthusiast, and char- 
ter subscriber to North & South, allow me to 
congratulate you on an excellent publication. 
As a subscriber to Civil War Times Illustrated, 
America’s Civil War, Civil War, Blue and Gray, 
and Confederate Veteran, I was dubious regard- 
ing the need for yet another popular Civil War 
magazine. To my delight, North & South has 
found its niche in this market. Your articles 
are just the right length, innovative and 
thought provoking. Your Crossfire (especially 
the one by Mel Young on Lee’s family) and 
Knapsack are interesting. Rather than rehashes 
of famous generals and battle tactics and re- 
sults, I hope to see more articles on lesser 
known generals and other personalities like 
Wat Bowie or Colonel Sharpe or upcoming 


a | 


_ WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
and opinions. Letters are often edited for 
length so that we can include as many 
as possible. Write: NORTH & SOUTH 
CROSSFIRE, 33756 Black Mountain 
Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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stories like the Longstreet-McLaws feud, on 

the role of towns and out-the way locales that 

we know little about, and on the human side 
of the war. Keep up the good work. 

—Ron Block 

Carolina, Puerto Rico 


Poppycock? 

I read with interest the article Command 
Decision [N&S #3, February 1998] by Edwin 
Fishel, my question is the reference to Char- 
ley Wright an attempt at appeasement, 
changing history to achieve an agenda, or 
what? I took from the article that this infor- 
mation was the most critical information 
that lead [sic] to the outcome of Gettysburg, 
and perhaps the war. I would like to know 
where this information is available to be read, 
and what basis is used to bring this to light 
in such a manner. But I guess we will see his- 
tory completely rewritten in the future, I am 
sure we will come to find out that Edisson 
[sic], Ford, the Wright Bros. others were re- 
ally of another race or color, or at least had 
that assistance. Poppycock! 

—GrayKepi 
Edwin Fishel Replies: The documentation of 
the Charley Wright story is to be found in 
the files of the Bureau of Military Informa- 
tion, housed in the National Archives in 
Washington. The explanation of his feat lies 
in the Federals’ development of an organized, 
systematic intelligence operation that fol- 
lowed McClellan’s dismissal, Pinkerton’s re- 
turn to Chicago with his detectives, and Gen- 
eral Hooker’s accession to command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Colonel George 
Sharpe became head of Hooker’s intelligence 
bureau. From hundreds of interrogations of 
Confederate prisoners and deserters, Sharpe 
and his assistants developed an intimate 
knowledge of the makeup of Lee’s army. 

This capability was crucial in their han- 
dling of Wright. He was a refugee who es- 
caped across the Rappahannock in the con- 
fusion of the battle of Brandy Station. He had 
been a servant in Confederate camps long 
enough to acquire a considerable familiarity 
with individual units. He was found by John 
McEntee, head of a team of Sharpe’s scouts, 
who for two weeks had been trying without 
success to penetrate Lee’s lines in the vicin- 
ity of Culpeper.* Sharpe, back at army head- 
quarters at Falmouth,* was struggling with 
puzzling indications of enemy movements; 
his problem was complicated by predictions, 
widely believed in Confederate ranks, that 
Stuart’s cavalry was going on a “grand raid.” 
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Two telegrams from McEntee on the 
evening of June 12, 1863, informed Sharpe 
of the acquisition of Wright and a fellow “con- 
traband.” By the next morning the captain 
had so much information from them that he 
chose to put it in a letter, in which he assured 
Sharpe that Wright “knew many of the 
troops” in the units he was reporting on. And 
he had seen, on June 8 and 9, two of Lee’s 
three infantry corps, commanded by Gener- 
als Longstreet and Ewell, passing through 
Culpeper—evidently en route to the 
Shenandoah Valley, a likely route to the Po- 
tomac. The prospect of a “grand raid” by 
Stuart’s cavalry was erased at a stroke; this was 
a general movement of Lee’s army. Before the 
afternoon of Saturday June 13, was over, Gen- 
eral Hooker, who had been pondering these 
new findings for almost 24 hours, had decided 
to march in pursuit. 

It was Charley Wright’s information that 
put Hooker’s army on the road in pursuit of 
Lee in timely fashion; that was a crucial con- 
tribution to the outcome of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg, but it shares this rating with three 
other factors: (1) Federal spies’ discovery of 
the positions of Lee’s main body near the foot 
of the Shenandoah Valley. (2) Reporting by 
Federal cavalry and Pennsylvania citizen spies 
and scouts of the Confederate’s approach to 
Gettysburg from north and west. (3) The 
Federals’s excellent order-of-battle informa- 
tion on Lee’s army. 

McEntee’s messages are in the BMI files 
in Washington, and are quoted on page 438 
of my book The Secret War for the Union. They 
read as follows: 

A contraband captured last Tuesday 

[June 9] states that he had been living 

at Culpepper C.H. for some time past 

{that he] saw Ewells (Jacksons) corps 

pass through that place destined for the 

Valley & Maryland. That Ewells corps 

had passed the day previous to the fight 

& that Longstreet was then coming up. 

A full division at Fredericksburg. 

Hogan saw another contraband who 

made a similar statement... 

...Continuation of last statement. 

Gen. R.E. Lee Hd Qrs were at 

Culpepper C.H. on Tuesday last. Ewell 

arrived there with command night of 

6th. Cooked 4 days rations. Marched 
morning of 7th. Column half day 
passing through town. Longstreet 
arrived night of 8th. Cooked rations 

& marched 9th. This boy knows many 

of the troops. I think statement 

reliable. Send Gen [Hooker’s] order 

that I may see deserters. Two came in 

to-day, sent away before I knew of it. 

Scouts are all out. 

Charley Wright is named by McEntee ina 
letter sent on the 13th, a letter which spells 
out the detailed order-of-battle of the Army 
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of Northern Virginia, which Wright conveyed 
to Federal Intelligence. 

See also the Official Records, volume 27, 
Part II, Pages 185-185 for General 
Pleasonton’s 7:00 p.m. message: 


Fort Wagner 

Thank you for your article on “Battery/ 
Fort Wagner,’ by Hon. Lieut. Col. H.D.D. 
Twiggs. LTC. Twiggs mis-identified the 
Pennsylvania regiment as “66th Pennsylva- 
nia.” It was “76th Regt. PA Vol. Infantry— 
Keystone Zouaves.” 

Iam glad to find material identifying the 
Confederate defenders of “Battery/Fort 
Wagner.’ Keep up the detailed identification 
of the Confederate regiments. 

—wWilliam C. Fosnacht 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


WINCHESTER SUTLER, INC. 
270-N Shadow Brook Ln, Winchester, VA 22603 
24 hour Fax 540 868-4632 
595 


A colored boy captured on the 9th states 
that Ewell’s corps passed through 
Culpeper on Monday last, on their way 
to the Valley, and that part of 
Longstreet’s has gone also. A second 
negro just across the river confirms the 
statement. I send a reconnaissance to 
find out the truth. 


* See map on page 18 of Ne&S issue #3. 


Editor Replies: GrayKepi (who declined to give 
us his name) should understand that North 
& South has no “agenda” either to exaggerate 
or suppress the part played by any group in 
the Civil War. I will go further: we have no 
policy to publicize, even accurately, the part 
played by any particular group. Individuals 
will appear in our narratives in so far, and 
only in so far, as they are significant or inter- 
esting. They will do so irrespective of the color 
of their eyes, their hair, their skin, or any other 
part of their anatomy. We are not in the busi- 
ness of rewriting history, though we may well 
rewrite a good deal of “history.” 

Of course, if it does transpire that Char- 
ley Wright had a brother ..... just kidding! 


The Confederate Postmaster 
P.O. Box 1864 ¢ Middletown, CT 06457-1864 
(860)632-5004 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
A Rabbit’s Moment in 
History 


Normally people pay little atten- 
tion to the wildlife in the midst of a 
battle. Nevertheless, the local wildlife, 
from insects to birds and mammals, do 
react to the catastrophic events which 
are occurring around them. Any move- 
ment of troops, particularly a surprise 
attack, is frequently heralded by the pan- 
icked flight of wildlife before the ad- 
vancing troops. Even on cultivated 
ground, an advance will stir up numer- 
ous birds and small mammals, not to 
mention clouds of insects, all running 
before the troops. Indeed, at Chan- 
celorsville, the first intimation of 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s flank attack was 
in the form of a wave of terrified ani- 
mals fleeing before the advancing infan- 
try. Yet most accounts of battles rarely 
mention such incidents. Particularly 
surprising is the fact that no accounts 
of Gettysburg mention mosquitoes, 
though the battle was fought at a time 
when they were out in force. On the 
other hand, this may not be surprising 
in view of the fact that the troops had 
less to worry about from the sting of a 
mosquito than from that of a mini ball. 


> Drill masters were in such short 
supply at the onset of the war that 


as Virginia Military Institute were 


enough to be their fathers and 

grandfathers. 
> The room in which Robert E. Lee 
was born seems to have also been 
the birthplace of two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, his 
father, Richard Henry Lee, and his 
uncle, Francis Lightfoot Lee. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE: 


13-year old cadets from places such 


pressed into service to drill men old 


Al Nofi’s Knapsack 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


In any case, a rabbit did play a mi- 
nor role in the Battle of Gettysburg, on 
the second day, during the attack of 
Confederate Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet’s II Corps on the Wheatfield. 


As the 3rd South Carolina passed 
among the buildings of the Rose farm 
that hot afternoon, a terrified rabbit fled 
before it. Seeing the animal, one of the 
troops called out, “Go it, old fellow; and 
I would be glad to go with you, if I 
hadn’t a reputation to sustain!” Unfor- 
tunately fleeing before the troops meant 
that the terrified lepine was heading in 
the same direction in which they were 
attacking, that is, towards the enemy. 
Within minutes, the terrified rabbit ran 
right into the men of the 118th Penn- 
sylvania, as they lay in wait for the 
Rebels in some woods on the southeast- 
ern edge of the Wheatfield. As the South 
Carolinians behind were making more 
noise than the Pennsylvanians before, 
the bunny plunged on. Jumping over a 
log, he momentarily landed on the neck 
of one of the troops. As the rabbit 
bounded off once more, continuing its 
flight to the rear, the soldier jumped up, 
crying “Oh! I’m shot! I’m a dead man!,” 
much to the amusement of his com- 
rades, at least until the Rebels were 
upon them. 


> It is estimated that the cost of 
“stablizing” the wreck of the USS 
Monitor, and salvaging portions 
of her structure, including the 
turret, will run to more than $22 
million. 

> U.S. Grant had a passion for 
cucumbers, and often ate them for 
breakfast. 

> Private John Tommy, of the 70th 

New York Volunteers, who was 

mortally wounded at Gettysburg 

on July 2, 1863, and died 109 days 


War Debts 


On July 9, 1864, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Jubal A. Early marched some four- 
teen thousand of the Confederacy’s fin- 
est troops into Frederick, Maryland, en 
route to Washington in an effort to draw 
Yankee manpower away from the Army 
of Northern Virginia and, possibly, to 
liberate eighteen thousand Confederate 
prisoners-of-war held at Point Lookout, 
Maryland. Early made the city fathers 
an offer they couldn’t refuse: cough up 
$200,000 in hard money and he would 
forgo the pleasure of putting the place 
to the torch. The good burgers of Fred- 
erick percived the elegant good sense of 
Early’s offer and immediately began 
raising the money. Several local banks 
patriotically lent a hand, though capi- 
talistically asking for interest bearing 
notes in return. Thus, when Early 
marched off towards Washington and 
greater things, the city was saddled with 
a considerable debt, perhaps $8 million 
in current greenbacks. Taking the rea- 
sonable view that this burden had been 
incurred on behalf of the nation as a 
whole, the city fathers quite logically 
petitioned Washington for some relief. 

What with one thing and another, 
no one in Washington seemed very in- 
terested in the problem. For some 


later, on October 19, was 
apparently the first Chinese- 
American to be killed in action 
in the military service of the 
United States. 

> The famous “pup tent” in which 
generations of American soldiers 
have often spent their nights was 
first issued during the Civil War. 

» Union artillerymen fired about 5 
million rounds of ammuntion 
during the Civil War, nearly 40 
percent of them in 1864 alone. 


“There can be no peace 


a 


but that which is enforced by the sword.” 


time after the war the citizens of 
Frederick persisted in their efforts to 
secure recompense, but after a while 
even the slow learners could see that 
they were getting nowhere. And so, 
the city accepted its fate and gradu- 
ally retired the notes, paying off the 
last of them in 1951, some 87 years 
after Early paid his call. And there the 
matter rested. At least for a while. 

In the early 1960s, the congressional 
district that included Frederick elected 
a new member of the House of 
represenatatives, Charles Mathias, Jr. 
Representative Mathias happened to 
know something about the “Early Loan,” 
which had cost Frederick so much. And, 
like the city fathers of so-long ago, he 
too believed the debt had been incurred 
in the national interest. So he began to 
pester the Congress to do something 
about the matter. It took a while, for, like 
the rest of the nation, Congress was not 
interested in anything serious about the 
Civil War. But Mathias doggedly kept at 
it. Indeed, he kept at it for thirteen Con- 
gresses. Finally, in October of 1986, Con- 
gress approved repayment of the origi- 
nal debt, though, alas, without interest 
and carrying charges. Thus, after 122 
years, the books were finally closed on 
this fiscal footnote to the Civil War. Un- 
less, of course, someone wants to go af- 
ter all that accumulated interest. 


The “Average” Union 


Soldier 


Although it has to be done on the 
basis of admittedly incomplete data, it 
is possible to develop a profile of the “av- 
erage” soldier in the United States Army 
during the Civil War. The figures are 
based on fragementary statistics, pro 
rated for the entire 2.3 million men who 
served the Union. 


Percentage—> Troops Battle Deaths 
Black © GC. NOYOF = 2 on ees 
White c. 92% Oy 

0.5% 0.3% 


Other 


—Henry W. Halleck 


Other comprised mostly men of Native 
American background, plus a handful 
of Chinese-Americans and one man 
from India. 


Age Upon Enlistment 


(Average 25.8) 
Under 18 0.5% 

Vel gilliisbicyud tacks Read MPO: Ys 
19:30), 63.3% 
31-46 21.9% 

47 andabove (0% 


For underage personnel, age is that 
which was subsequently determined to 
be correct, most having enlisted under 
false pretenses. The average age for of- 
ficers appears to have been about 28. 


WES? 78.2% 
Germany é 7.6% 
Ireland 6.5% 
Britain 2.2% 
Canada 2.2% 
Other 3.3% 


Germany includes territories of the 
Habsburg Crown, Britain excludes 
Ireland. 


Physical Characteristics 


Height 5'8" 
Weight 143 pounds 
Complexion: 
Light 60% 
Medium 7% 
Dark 33% 
Hair Color: 
Black 13% 
Dark 25% 
Brown 30% 
Red 3% 
Sandy 4% 
Light 24% 
Gray 1% 
Eye Color 
Blue 45% 
Gray 24% 
Hazel 13% 
Dark 10% 
8% 


The figure for height is virtually identi- 
cal with that found for U.S. personnel 
during World War II. Data on Complex- 
ion may refer to white troops only, with 
“dark” thus being a relative term. The 
figures for eye color do not indicate any 
men with differently colored eyes, a 
characteristic of one or two percent of 
the population. 


Farmer 48% 
" Laborer |. 16% 
Mechanic 24% 4 
Merchant 5% 
Professional 3% 
Z : 2 re | 


Other 


Mechanic includes factory operatives; 
merchant includes clerks, secretaries, 
and factors, as well as brokers, shop- 
keepers, and the like; professional in- 
cludes educators, lawyers, physicians, 
and clergymen; other includes seamen, 
scientists, and, apparently, professional 
soldiers. 


Mode of Induction 


Draftee 0.4% 
Volunteer 99.6% 


Officers and enlisted personnel of the 
prewar Regular Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps (altogether less than 25,000) are 
included under Volunteers. Only about 
80,000 men entered the army through 
conscription. 


The Strange Lineage of the 
201st Infantry 


The 210st Infantry is the parent of 
several units of the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard. Descending from militia 
company raised in Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1735, the regimental colors are 
weighted with 18 battle streamers, com- 
memorating service from the Revolu- 
tionary War through World War II. A 
dozen of those battle streamers honor 
service in the Civil War. And therein lies 
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a tale, for the regiment fought on both 
sides during the Civil War; Eight of the 
streamers are blue on top and gray on 
the bottom, commemorating Union 
service, and four are gray on top and 
blue on the bottom, to honor Confed- 
erate service. 

In 1861, the counties comprising 
the present West Virginia refused to ac- 
cede to the secession of Virginia from 
the Union. Militia companies from 
Unionist areas quickly formed the Ist 
Virginia Volunteers at Wheeling, and 
were mustered into federal service. The 
regiment fought in Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign and at Second Bull Run, be- 
fore being shipped west to serve under 
Grant during the Vicksburg and Chat- 
tanooga Campaigns. In 1864, it re- 
turned to the new state of West Virginia, 
fighting in the Shenandoah Valley until 
the end of the war, being meanwhile re- 
designated as the 2nd West Virginia In- 
fantry. The regiment was mustered out 
of federal service in mid-1865. 

Meanwhile, elements of the regi- 
ment with secessionist tendencies (one 
of whom had taken part in the suppres- 
sion of John Brown’s raid in 1859) en- 
tered Confederate service, variously 
with the 2nd Virginia, the 1st Virginia 
Cavalry, the 7th Virginia Cavalry Bat- 
talion, and Company B, Ist Virginia 
Light Artillery, fighting at First Bull 
Run, in the Peninsula, at Second Bull 
Run, and at Antietam, until discharged 
in late 1862. 

When the West Virginia milita was 
reorganized after the Civil War, the 
Unionist companies and several revived 
Rebel companies found themselves 
consoldiated into the 1st West Virginia 
Volunteer Milita, which became the 
201st Infantry, elements of which re- 
main active in the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard. 

Undoubtedly there are a number of 
regiments in the United States Army 
that have more distinguished battle 
records than does the 201st. But it is 
unlikely that any have so unique a dis- 
tinction as having fought against them- 
selves, as did the elements of the 201st 
which confronted each other during the 
Second Battle of Bull Run. 
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PROFILE 

Two Who Met at 
Gettysburg: 

William C. Oates and 
Joshua L. Chamberlain 


A native of Alabama, as a young 
man William C. Oates (1835-1910) 
earned his living as a house painter, then 
read law. Dabbling in local politics, he 
practiced law and edited a newspaper for 
several years. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he recruited a company that 
was shorlty incorporated in the 15th Ala- 
bama, of which he was soon named 
colonel. During the war, Oates led the 
regiment ably and courageously in 27 
engagements, fighting in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, Northern Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and around Richmond. But his par- 
ticular moment of glory came at 
Gettysburg , where on July 2, 1863, he 
attempted to storm Little Round Top, on 
the Union left and encountered the 20th 
Maine under Joshua L. Chamberlain. 

Joshua L. Chamberlain (1828-1914) 
was a native of Maine. He attended a 
military secondary school and then 
graduated from Bowdoin College and 
Bangor Theological Seminary. In 1855 
Chamberlain became professor of rheto- 
ric and modern languages at Bowdoin. 
Granted leave from the college in 1862 
for the purpose of studying abroad, 
Chamberlaine instead chose to join the 
newly formed 20th Maine and was 
shortly appointed lieutenant colonel. He 
participated in 24 engagements, from 
Antietam through Appomattox, but the 
most notable was his heroic defense of 
Little Round Top, for which he was even- 
tually awarded the Medal of Honor. In 
an action that is still an object of study 
in leadership classes in the United States 
Army, and figures prominently in the 
film Gettysburg, Chamberlain beat off 
the repeated assaults of Oates’ 15th Ala- 
bama, until, with many of his troops 
killed or wounded, and the rest virtu- 
ally out of ammunition, he ordered a 
bayonet charge which broke the final 
Confederate attack, causing Oates to 
write “we ran like wild cattle.” 

After Gettysburg, both men re- 
mained in the service, seeing consider- 
able action. In August of 1864, Oates lost 


his right arm in the fighting around 
Richmond, but returned to duty. He was 
still with his regiment at Appomattox. 
Meanwhile, Chamberlain rose to briga- 
dier general. Taking part in some of the 
heaviest fighting of the 1864 Overland 
Campaign, Chamberlain was one of the 
commissioners detailed to accept the 
surrender of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. As the veterans of the Army of 
Northern Virginia marched pass, he or- 
dered his command to render a salute, 
for which he was much criticized by 
radical political elements. 

After the war, Oates resumed his 
profession in Alabama, becoming quite 
prosperous, and entered state politics. 
He served in the state legislature and was 
a delegate to the state constitutional 
convention. In 1880, he entered the 
House of Representatives, where he be- 
came an outspoken segregationist, na- 
tivist, and anti-immigrant activist. Oates 
served in the House until 1894, and for 
a time held the equivalent of the filibus- 
ter championship, having once spoken 
for eight days. Leaving Congress in 1894, 
he was for a time governor of Alabama. 
In 1898, Oates was commissioned a 
brigadier general of volunteers for the 
war with Spain. After the Spanish- 
American War he practiced law in Ala- 
bama until death. His The War Between 
the Union and the Confederacy and Its 
Lost Opportunities is one of the more 
lively—and honest—memoirs of the 
Civil War. 

At the end of the Civil War, Cham- 
berlain turned down an offer of a com- 
mission in the regular army and re- 
turned to his native state, where he was 
elected governor, serving three one-year 
terms (1867-1870). He then returned to 
Bowdoin as professor of mental and 
moral philosophy. Chamberlain was 
shortly appointed president of the col- 
lege, in which post he served for thir- 
teen years, at one point causing a cam- 
pus furor by insisting that male students 
take military training. Upon his retire- 
ment from the presidency of the college, 
he continued to lecture until 1885, and 
is reputed to have taught in every de- 
partment in the college save theology. 
Meanwhile, he rose to major general in 
the state militia, made a considerable 
fortune in business, and held several 


ee Re 


other government posts, while finding 
time to write “Bayonet! Forward”: My 
Civil War Reminiscences, Through Blood 
and Fire at Gettysburg, and The Passing of 
the Armies: An Account of the Final Cam- 
paign of the Army of the Potomac, Based 
upon Personal Reminiscences of the Fifth 
Army Corps, as well as a number of schol- 
arly works. Chamberlain’s home in Port- 
land was so decorated with war souve- 
nirs as to be a war memorial, with a 
magnificent wooden dining table into 
which he invited distinguished veterans 


of both sides to carve their initials. Per- 150 CoursEs 
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CURRICULUM SINCE 1954 
Civil War 
Military History 
intelligence 


Be You Know? 


1. What Union major general of 
volunteers, commander of 
multiple corps, and brigadier 
general in the regular army had 
three brothers who fought for the 
Confederacy? 

2. When the Gettysburg campaign 
“ended” on July 14, 1863, who was 
in command of Lewis A. 
Armistead’s brigade? 

3. What was the nickname of 
Confederate cavalry general 
William E. Jones? 

4. Who was the last Union veteran to 
die, and when did he die? 

5. Where and when was the first Civil 
War Round Table established? 

6. What battle was fought in two 

separate years? 


TEASER: 


Which Confederate general was a 
graduate of Washington and Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, and also a 
graduate of Harvard Law School? 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 will 
be found on page 45. If you know the 
answer to the teaser question, send it 
in writing to the editorial address be- 
low. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the NeéS hat will receive a 
free copy of The Official Records of the 
War of the Rebellion papers on CD. This 
prize is kindly donated by H-Bar En- 
terprises, whose advertisements appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


N&S Do You Know? 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollnouse, CA 93667 
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FINALLY, 
THERES A REASON TO BUY A COMPUTER... 


<< A complete war chronology. {3,000 photographs, drawings 
{In-depth coverage of every and maps (most full-screen). 
major battle. “€ More than a thousand pages 
Two hours of narration. of first-hand accounts— by 
“€ Biographical entries on 400 participants such as Grant, Lee, 


Union & Confederate generals. Davis, and Sheridan) give the 
user alternate views of battles). 


You can print ANY 


program screen or "cut and 
paste" any photo or text into your 


“Never before has such 
an extensive collection : 
of materials on the |=e= ies SPECIAL FOR 
Civil War been = = eo“ N&S READERS 
available in one place.” = = ; 
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WIN/ MAC 
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VIRGINIA CIVIL WAR TRAILS 


: aaa} aah . , = in May 1998. 
One of the more imaginative Civil War projects will be officially launched in 
Virginia Civil War Trails is a five phase effort to link Virginian’s Civil War history VIRGINIA 


through a combination of driving, biking, and walking trails. 


is already marked with 
trailblazing and interpretive signs at 26 selected sites from 
Petersburg to Appomattox recalling the final days of the 
Civil War. A brochure and map are currently available. 


identifies 51 significant sites from Fredericksburg to Pe- 
tersburg. This trail marks the 1864 “final campaign” be- 
tween Lee and Grant which eventually led to the fall of 
Richmond, the capital of the Confederacy. A detailed bro- 
chure is available. 


adds 
an additional 36 sites from the 1862 Peninsula Campaign. 
This trail begins at Fortress Monroe and follows the Union 
army’s advance to the gates of Richmond. The trail is 
open and a detailed brochure is available. 


Begin your journey as General Grant did on April 3, 1865, 
following the retreating Confederate army across Southside 
Virginia after the 10-month siege of Petersburg... 

A perfect place to begin your adventure! 


is a thematic trail fea- 
turing the defense of Washington D.C., the Manassas Cam- 
paigns, the Prelude to Gettysburg, and the exploits of Col. 
John S. Mosby, the “Gray Ghost” of the Confederacy. This 
trail opens May 8, 1998. 


inter- 
prets the pivotal and devastating Valley Campaigns of 1862 
and 1864. Interpretive stops retrace “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
Valley Campaign, as well as the destruction wrought upon 
the region in the campaigns of 1864. This trail will open pro- 
gressively throughout the summer of 1998, beginning with 
the reenactment of the Battle of New Market on May 15. 


Director Mitch Bowman says, “Our real strength is in inter- 
preting sites in between the well known battlefields. We hope 
the trails will become trails of preservation. It’s real exciting 
to see people pull up in their cars in front of a marker, even 
before weve finished placing it.” 


U.S. Grant (left) looks on as President Lincoln is briefed by 
an officer on a hill overlooking the Union army’s huge supply depot 
at City Point on the James River 


aspect of the 

program is to be launched at an opening cer- 
emony at 11:00 a.m., Saturday May 8th, on 
=a Sd es ss - ; the Henry House Hill, site of “Stonewall” 

: A <a Jackson’s epic stand at the battle of Bull Run. 

The public is welcome and there is no charge. 


“Bird’s Eye View of Fortress Monroe” 
Telephone 804-872-2777 in Richmond, 
or 757-258-5004 in Williamsburg. 

For a Free Brochure: 1-888-CIVIL WAR 


Nearly 200,000 African Americans 
served in the Union Army 
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Reproductions and Collectibles 


Collector's Armoury, Ltd. is your headquarters for Civil War reproductions. We offer a full line of products 
including non-firing pistols, rifles and flintlocks. We stock many sabres, canteens, bugles, belts, buckles, 
buttons, patches, insignia, medals, hats, cartridge & cap boxes, bayonets, flags, miniature cannons, limbers, 
Gatling guns. Also available Old West, Medieval, Revolutionary and WWII collectibles. 


CIVIL WAR SLOUCH HAT. 
This authentic reproduction Civil War 
hat was worn by officers and 
enlisted men. Features 
include 85% wool, 10% 
fur construction, satin 
lining, 6” crown and CIVIL WAR REPLICA CLOTH CAP PATCHES. 
3" brim. Complete Fine quality embroidered bullion patches. 
with deluxe gold (A) 14-500 (Cavalry, 3" x 2 2") RRA RS oT) 
Cavalry cord. ——_(B) 14-501 (Artillery, 3" 
State size: (C) 14-502 (Infantry, 2.5” x 1.75") 


Small: 67/-7, (1D) 14-499 (US., Sharpshooter) ........... $29 
DELUXE CIVIL WAR KEPI Med: 7'¥s-7%,  (E) 14-503 (US.25"4 175") -...... Wy, SK $19 
(FORAGE CAP). Large: 7°/+-7', (F) 14-504 (CSA, 2.75"x 1.75")... 0s... $19 
Wool cloth, thick leather visor, a 7 5fa-T/s 
brass buttons, silk lined. 
State size. Small: ae » 
Med: 7 '/s, Large: 7 1/2, XL: 7 °/« 10-08 (Union Slouch Hat)..$99 hs 7) : 
10-06 (Union tue) tenes $57 PPD 10-08A es Slouch has. $99 = : - le ' 4) 
10-06A (Confederate Gray) ...$57 PPD AL ~ oo < 3 


CIVIL WAR & INDIAN WARS BUGLE. 
A fine 12” polished brass working replica. 
16-527 (Brass Cavalry Bugle) . . .$47 PPD 


14-10A Cavalry 14-10B Artillery 14-10C Infantry 


CIVIL WAR KEPI INSIGNIA. 
Brass replicas with attaching pins. . . . . $10 PPD 


CAP PINS. Silver and gold-toned metal replicas. 
14-506 (“US”)... $11 14-505 (“CSA”) .. $11 


CIVIL WAR WOODEN 
CANTEEN. 
Antiqued wood with 
shoulder strap and plug. V/12 scale 
16-411 (Decorator Canteen) Die-cast model 


. $47 PPD 


REGULATION U.S. CANTEEN. Made of tin and covered 
with a dark blue or gray woolen cloth. Non-functional 
16-412 are ee Canteen) 
ADO ope O ele 9 PPD 
16-4124 ( (Ril a 
Confederate 

Canteen) .... $39 ppb 


US. CIVIL WAR CANNON, DELUXE. 
CIVIL WAR This museum quality, non- firing reproduc tion of 
FLAGS. the famed “12 Pounder” is truly a distinctive 


G Rare reproductions, display piece for your office or home. 
35-star flag made Wood carriage, 6” metal rimmed rota ating wheels, 

of 100% cotton. detachable ram and powder rod, metal chains and 

! Full 3x 5” size. all cast metal furniture plus coiled rope breeching. 

17-35 (35 Star Union Flag) .$105 ppD The 7.5” barrel can be removed for closer inspection. 

17-36 (CSA Battle Flag). . $57 PPD Measures 16” x 10” x 6". Weighs a hefty 2.6 lbs. 


22-402 (Deluxe Civil War Cannon) . Only $99 PPD 
LIMBER. Can be used with Civil War Cannon 


or Military Gatling Gun. 
oF 22-410 (16” x 8” x 6”, Weight: 2.6 lbs.) ..... $89 ppD 


SPECIAL ... SAVE $18 


22-413 CANNON/LIMBER SET. ..... $170 PPD 
27-402 WOOD STAND (for 22-413) Not Shown. 


Collector Classic “Seis v0 
Non-Firing Replicas 
Full-Size. Delivered Assembled. SEND FOR FREE 40 PAGE CATALOG 

(G) CONFEDERATE CIVIL WAR REVOLVER. Six- “A pes bt Sep Red A ee 
shot (cap and ball) Confederate revolver. Action works like aiden) Newlleys fmm herp 7 a | 
the original. With wood grips. L: 13”, Wr: 2.1 Ibs. 
22-1083/L (Blued/Brass Model shown) . . . $73 PPD - & COLLECTOR'S ARMOURY, LTD. Dept. NS | 
22-1083/G (Antique Gray Model) . .. . . $69 PPD M ™\ Send Ci Money Order (Check Enclosed § 
(H) M1860 ARMY PERCUSSION REVOLVER 5 to P.O. Box 59, Alexandria, VA 22313 I 
Action works like original, antique gray or brass receiver . 

with wood grips. Length: 14", Weight: 2.8 Ibs. bi ‘@ Catalog Requests & Credit Card Orders Only: 
22-1007/G (Antique Gray Model shown). . $69 PPD : Product Information 
22-1007/L (Blued/Brass Model) .... . $74 PPD y Call 1-800-544- 3456 ext. 515 Call (703) 684-6111 | 
CIVIL WAR HOLSTER. For all CW revolvers. | Name _ - i 
04-541L (Left hip, butt forward) . . . . $35 PPD "> *, Address 2 

04-541R (Right hip, butt forward) .. $35 PPD te os City, State, Zip o 


=— === Money Back (Less Postage) if Not Satisfied — — — 


THE MYTH OF THE 


Rifle Revolution 


IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Paddy Griffith 


THE COMMON PERCEPTION OF TACTICS in the Ameri- 
can Civil War is that the introduction of the percussion-capped 
rifle-musket produced a massive increase in the infantry’s fire- 
power, which in turn gave great new strength to any defensive 
line. This made it more difficult and more expensive to launch 
*, __ successful attacks, and so the 


3 iF * battles became more bloody 
hates ad gcs 


at the same time as they also 

“a became less decisive. Ulti- 
mately, the very idea of fight- 
ing battles was outflanked by 
other means of conflict, such 
as the stalemate of trench 
warfare or economic raiding against the enemy’s unprotected 
rear areas. All this was the result of a “revolution” in infantry 
tactics that had occurred since Napoleonic times, when the 
troops had been armed only with relatively low-powered, 
smoothbore, flintlock muskets. As one eminent modern histo- 
rian has put it: 

The introduction of the rifle musket and its 

conoidal bullet in the decade between 1850 and 

1860 was to have the greatest immediate and 

measurable revolutionary impact on war of any new 

weapon or technological development of war before 

or since...not even the high-explosive shells, 

airplanes, or tanks of the twentieth century were to 

have effects of contemporary scale and significance 

comparable to the rifled musket in its early days.' 


Such claims are remarkably wide and sweeping, and yet 
they appear to enjoy the general assent of most students of the 
Civil War. Perhaps they have been laid out with greatest clarity 
in a classic article on “Civil War Infantry Assault Tactics,” writ- 
ten by Dr. John K. Mahon, which appeared in Military Affairs 
(Vol.25) during the centennial summer of 1961. When I my- 
self first started working on this subject in 1982, no fewer than 
three separate correspondents sent me copies of that article, 
with the implication not only that it should be my starting point, 
but even that it made any further work unnecessary. Certainly 
most writings on Civil War tactics since 1961—including doc- 
toral dissertations by Thomas V Moseley in 1967 and by Perry 
D, Jamieson in 1979—seem to accept much of Mahon’s argu- 
ment among their basic assumptions. 


LS SPITE GL IE ET PTE PE SETTER 


The illustrations in this article are by Peter Dennis, and are taken from 
Paddy Griffith’s Battle in the Civil War (Camberley, UK: Fieldbooks, 
1986) by permission of the publisher 
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Mahon summarises his message with the words “Civil War 
assault formations were obsolete in comparison to the fire 
against which they were launched.” Attacking troops were 
bunched too tightly together in deep columns, and so they were 
shot down in large numbers by defending infantry and artil- 
lery which could fire from cover with relative impunity. Such 
assault tactics had worked well enough in Napoleonic times 
and in the Mexican War of 1846; but Civil War commanders 
failed to realize that the battlefields of the 1860s had been made 
far more dangerous by improvements in infantry weapons. The 
new rifle-musket could develop a rather higher rate of fire than 
its predecessor, because its percussion cap was handier and more 
reliable in all weathers than the cumbersome flintlock of the 
earlier weapon. Still more importantly, the rifling of the barrel 
combined with an easily-loaded Minié bullet to give lethal ac- 
curacy at far greater range. A trained soldier now had as good 
an expectation of hitting his man at a thousand yards as he had 
previously had at only two hundred. It did not therefore take a 
mathematical genius to work out that a regiment attacking from 
one thousand yards could be hit five times as often by rifle- 
muskets as it had been by smoothbores, or maybe six or seven 
times as often if the higher rate of fire allowed by the percus- 
sion cap is taken into account. 

These are “revolutionary” statistics indeed, and the claim 
has often been made that they signalled the obsolescence not 
only of massed, infantry assaults, but also of the previously- 
devastating, close-in, tactical role of both cannons and cavalry. 
For the first time, an infantry defender could hold enemy artil- 
lery at bay beyond the ranges at which it could fire grapeshot, 
just as it could prevent a cavalry sabre charge from coming close 
enough for hand-to-hand combat. The effect of the new infan- 
try armament was, therefore, to relegate all other arms to a very 
secondary role. It has been claimed that artillery caused a mere 
6% of the recorded Union casualties during the Battle of the 
Wilderness, which is fewer than the accidental or self-inflicted 
casualties in that battle. Equally, the mounted charge disap- 
peared almost completely from the Civil War battlefield, and 
many ribald remarks were made at the cavalry’s expense. 

It is certainly true that many of the massed infantry charges 
of the Civil War did end in costly defeat, whether they took 
place at the Bloody Lane (Antietam), Marye’s Heights 
(Fredericksburg), Kennesaw Mountain, or Cold Harbor. Such 
events became known as “slaughter pens,” and by 1864 their 
survivors were showing a marked reluctance to volunteer to 
repeat the experience. The word had spread among veterans 
(at every level of rank) that it was much less dangerous to dig 


in, or at least to skirmish from cover at a safely long range, 
than it was to give the enemy a good target by marching up to 
his breastworks in close order. Regardless of what it said in the 
drill books, the culture of the armies had moved heavily away 
from frontal attacks in favor of less-deadly alternatives. Even 
those who still believed that well-conducted, frontal assaults 
could be successful—for example the Union Colonel Emory 
Upton, who conducted an exemplary massed attack at Spot- 
sylvania and went on to write a modernized, tactical manual 
soon after the war—were forced to recognize that success now 
seemed to be considerably less frequent than it had been in 
Napoleonic times. 

It is true that many of the battles were indecisive and many 
of the assaults lacked “bite,” just as it is also scientifically true 
that the new rifle-muskets did indeed have a much greater range 
and a somewhat higher rate of fire than their Napoleonic pre- 
decessors. However, it is the contention of the present article 
that we should nevertheless be very careful about jumping to 
too many hasty conclusions about the scale of the “revolution” 
that had supposedly taken place. Even though better rifles ex- 
isted, that did not automatically mean that the soldiers could 
make proper use of them—or would even wish to do so. 


At Marye’s Heights in the battle of 
Fredericksburg, 1862, the Union attack went 
to ground in a slight fold in the ground some 
100-250 yards short of the Confederates. ee 
The Northern soldiers established a firing line eae 
and used up their ammunition. More ‘ 
regiments were sent to their support and 

joined in, redoubling the fire and cramming 

the line with men. Few of them remembered, 2 
however, that they had been sent to attack 
Marye’s Heights, not simply to shoot at them. ~~ 
The fire fight sucked them up and made them ~ 
forget their attack. Some of them stayed there, 
firing occasionally, for over two days! 


AS IT ACTUALLY TRUE that casualties were 
heavier in Civil War battles than they had been 
in Napoleonic ones? Not really. On “America’s 
bloodiest day” at Antietam the combined butcher’s bill of the 
two sides came to some twenty-two thousand, and figures ap- 
proaching this total were replicated on a shockingly large num- 
ber of other days between 1861 and 1865. It represented sev- 
eral orders of magnitude greater than the losses suffered in 
any previous war in North America. However, such casualties 
start to look considerably less special when set alongside the 
sixty-three thousand lost within twelve hours at Waterloo in 
1815, or the seventy-five thousand within the same period at 
Borodino three years earlier. There was, in fact, nothing at all 
novel about the scale of loss in a typical Civil War “slaughter 
pen.” On January 8, 1815, the whole British campaign against 
New Orleans had been ruined within half an hour, when just 
such a massed attack suffered well over two thousand casual- 
ties in front of American field fortifications. 
The example of New Orleans leads us to question the idea 
that massed frontal attacks really did succeed more often in the 


Napoleonic period than in the Civil War, especially when we 
also remember Wellington’s battles in Portugal and Spain, in 
which French attack columns were almost always defeated by 
defending British infantry. The British troops had more cohe- 
sion and experience than their opponents, and so could kill 
the French in “slaughter pens.” On other occasions, a defender 
might use fortifications to boost the solidity of otherwise shaky 
soldiers—most notably in the defence of fortresses—and so a 
similar result might occur. By contrast, the supposed success 
of massed attacks in the open field came easily and quickly 
only when the attackers had markedly better quality troops than 
the defenders. When the French assaulted shaky Spanish armies 
in 1808-10, for example, their column attacks regularly swept 
all before them. Unfortunately for Americans, however, by the 
time of the Civil War it was the renown of the French as con- 
querors that had spread most widely among the graduates of 
West Point, whereas the many failures and weaknesses of their 
frontal attacks had been less-well understood. 

The true picture was also partly obscured by Napoleon’s 
skill in combining all three arms on open terrain. That allowed 
him to make successful attacks not only with massed infantry, 

but simultaneously with massed artillery and cavalry as well. 
Conversely, the way his attacks had been defeated by 
Wellington’s line infantry was partly concealed by wide- 
spread—if somewhat premature—propaganda for the 
rifle. As early as 1815, many self-interested parties were 
already holding up the rifle as the “secret weapon” that 
had won Wellington’s battles, and the point was often 
made that Napoleon had made a big mistake when he 
banished all rifles from his army. Nevertheless, even 
the British rifle battalions were few in number, and their 
tactical impact was always only secondary or auxiliary. 
Similarly, with the Americans at New Orleans. Despite 
some wild claims to the contrary, the U.S. infantry on 
that occasion were armed almost entirely with 
“ey smoothbore muskets, and only some 35 riflemen 
“a ‘ (and they still using flintlocks and round balls) can 
be identified in the section of their line where the 
fighting took place. 

Indeed, in 1862 at Antietam itself, there were 
still many soldiers (perhaps as many as half?) who still carried 
smoothbores or sub-standard rifles, especially on the Confed- 
erate side. At the start of the war Edward Porter had said that 
only ten percent of the Confederates had access to modern rifle- 
muskets, and it would not be until 1864 that an overwhelming 
majority became equipped with them. Before that time, the 
battles had been fought with Napoleonic weapons as much as 
with Victorian ones—and yet they had apparently been no less 
bloody as a result. It therefore seems that Napoleonic, smooth- 
bore weapons could already display devastating lethality, even 
before the appearance of new-fangled rifle-muskets. This can 
be explained by two principal factors: the high accuracy of 
smoothbore muskets at very short ranges, and the great power 
of smoothbore artillery at relatively long ranges. 

As far as the infantry is concerned, the simple fact is that 
most soldiers in any era of history can manage to shoot pretty 
straight at ranges of around ten, twenty, or thirty yards, which 
is well within the accurate capability of a smoothbore musket 
(which may also be loaded with buckshot for extra lethality at 
very close range). It was therefore very common for Napole- 
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onic officers to tell their men to hold fire until they could see 
the whites of their opponents’ eyes, or their belt buckles, or 
could “smell their breath.” Five hundred men firing a volley at 
that sort of range might be expected to hit something like a 
hundred enemy soldiers, which would be quite enough to shat- 
ter the offensive ardor of most regiments, and so lead to the 
failure of their attack. 


N THE OTHER SIDE of the same coin, it is also 

true that in the heat, smoke, and terror of battle, 

most soldiers are quite unable to hit anything at all 
beyond thirty yards, however good their musket. There are nu- 
merous reports of regimental volleys in the Napoleonic Wars 
which hit less than half-a-dozen enemy at ranges as short as 
one hundred yards—even though that was still well within the 
technical capability of their weapons. 

We therefore have to ask if Civil War soldiers opened fire 
at ranges that were significantly different from those of their 
Napoleonic predecessors, and once again the reply seems to be 
“not really.” My own findings are that the average range of open- 
ing fire during the war was 127 yards, with only 15 percent of 
cases occurring beyond 250 yards, although admittedly more 
extensive research is still needed in this subject. It does at least 
seem to be significant that [ have encountered not one refer- 
ence to Civil War officers preparing their men for long range 
fire by laying out markers at 50 or 100 yard intervals across 
their intended killing ground. This would happen routinely in 
the Zulu War of 1879, when the British deliberately used their 
Martini-Henry rifles at ranges up to fourteen hundred yards. 
With all black powder weapons (including the Civil War rifle- 
muskets as much as the Martini-Henry) the bullets “drooped” 
well-below the straight (“point blank”) line of sight at ranges 
over one hundred yards, and so it was always essential to know 
the range accurately in order to re-set the sights or otherwise 
aim off. A careful emphasis on range finding would therefore 
surely have been a regular feature of Civil War battles, if the 
infantry had been intended to deliver accurate fire further than 
100 yards. However, this does not seem to have happened, and 
we must conclude that the infantry of the 1860s was normally 
intended to fire only at short ranges. 

Marksmanship during the Civil War does not seem to have 
been noticeably better than it had been in Napoleonic times, 
and reports of repeated target practice with live ammunition 
are in fact surprisingly rare. Most regiments might give each 
man no more than a few practice shots, if any, before sending 
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| have encountered not one reference to 
Civil War officers preparing their men for 
long range fire by laying out markers... 


them into the bloodiest of pitched battles. We also have the 
famous analysis of 27,574 rifles and muskets salvaged after 
Gettysburg, of which no fewer than 43.5 percent proved to have 
been improperly loaded, or mistakenly loaded more than once 
without being fired. A lot of the soldiers were apparently too 
nervous, when under fire, to remember even their basic load- 
ing drills, let alone to take accurate aim. As a result, Civil War 
officers seem to have had little faith in the accuracy of their 
men’s fire, especially in repeated volleying in close-order for- 
mations. They often continued to give orders to hold fire until 
very short ranges indeed, even though the weapons might tech- 
nically have been capable of accuracy up to two hundred or 
even one one thousand yards. For example, some Union regi- 
ments did not open fire against Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg 
until the range was “thirty feet.” Hence the idea of holding fire 
until the last possible moment was apparently carried over into 
the Civil War from Napoleonic times, just as the French drills 
for massing heavy assault columns had been. 

In practice—and despite orders forbidding it—in both the 
1800s and 1860s, the soldiers often opened fire indiscriminately, 
as soon as the enemy came into view. This had nothing to do 
with accuracy at long range, but was simply a nervous reaction 
to the stress of combat by troops who were less than totally 
drilled. For example, half the Spanish army at the Battle of 
Talavera in 1809 opened fire on a few French cavalry at one 
thousand yards—even though everyone knew they were well 
out of range. Having fired and hit no one, the Spanish troops 
felt unarmed and vulnerable, and so they fled en masse. There 
was perhaps no case quite as extreme as this during the Civil 
War; but the same psychological pressures undoubtedly meant 
that fire was opened too early in many battles. Although the 
officers wanted it to be reserved until “whites of the eyes range,” 
the men often felt safer and happier if they started to blaze away 
at one hundred yards, two hundred yards, or even further, 

We cannot therefore say that when Civil War troops did 
open fire at ranges beyond one hundred yards, they were nec- 
essarily inflicting greater loss on the enemy, or taking full ad- 
vantage of their new rifle-muskets. Indeed, if the lessons of 
the Peninsular War of 1808-14 are to be believed, firing at long 
Tange was often used as an excuse for not aiming properly, or 
for not advancing any further towards the enemy. If the two 
Opposing armies could settle down into a prolonged skirmish 
at ranges over one hundred yards, hardly anyone would be 
hurt—but commanding officers could be told that “an attack 
is in progress.” This mechanism may be detected during the 


Civil War in, for example, the record of the 18th Missouri in 
the Atlanta Campaign and in the 35th Massachusetts at Spot- 
sylvania. Conversely, when fire was commenced at long range 
by troops who did still genuinely intend to close up on the en- 
emy, it seems that they would not linger at the longer ranges 
but would continue firing as they advanced. They would do 
most of their shooting—and killing—at much shorter ranges. 
In most of the big “slaughter pens,” for example, the main kill- 
ing appears to have taken place within one hundred yards of 
the defenders’ line, and to have continued at that range for a 
very long time. In many cases the at- 
tackers held on there until dusk—and 
sometimes (e.g., Fredericksburg, 
Kennesaw, Cold Harbor) for at least one 
more day thereafter. The lethality of the 
rifle-musket at long ranges would there- 
fore appear to have been quite irrelevant 
to these battles. 

When we turn to the artillery, we 
find that a large proportion of the ca- 
sualties in Napoleonic battles had al- 
ways been caused by cannon fire rather 


Claims that the grapeshot of smoothbore cannon was now 
outranged by the rifle-musket are technically correct, but in 
practice do not seem to have had any effect upon the way the 
battles were fought. Time and again in the eyewitness accounts 
we read of batteries which continued to operate without suf- 
fering heavy casualties to infantry fire unless and until the lat- 
ter managed to close to “whites of the eyes” ranges. For example, 
at the battle of Champion Hill, near Vicksburg, Major Joseph 
Anderson’s Confederate artillery was damaged only when the 
enemy infantry was able to get close: “The Union infantry fired 


had reduced the effectiveness of gun-power early in 


than by infantry muskets. The normal 
combat range of field guns was any- 
thing up to one thousand yards, and it 
was particularly deadly under three or 
four hundred yards, when grape or can- 
ister could be used. This continued to 
be true throughout the Civil War, and 
the mainstay of the battlefield artillery 
on both sides remained the unsubtle, 
but robust, twelve-pounder smooth- 
bore “Napoleon” gun (actually named 
after Napoleon III, who had made it 


Close range fire was the really damaging way to use 
artillery against infantry, in both attack and 
defense. It was naturally easier for this to happen 
in defense since the enemy infantry would come to 
the guns, whereas in the attack the guns would 
have to go to the enemy infantry. Hence the power 
of Civil War artillery was usually a factor which 
strengthened a defense. 

The effective movement of artillery to 
support an attack at close range from the 
defender’s position was a skill which was rarely 
exhibited in the Civil War. There were few 
“artillery charges” of the kind seen occasionally in 
Napoleonic times. Why was this? Probably the 
main reason was a matter of doctrine: the artillery 
charge was a concept associated too closely with 
the excessive subordination to the infantry which 


the war. The gunners wanted independence! The 
artillery charge was also difficult because of terrain 
obstacles and the need for good timing, and it was 
dangerous in the face of strong enemy fire unless it 
could be executed very slickly and decisively. At 
Gettysburg the Confederate artillery commander, 
Colonel E.P. Alexander, thought it was safe to try an 
artillery charge against Sickles’ advanced troops in 
the Peach Orchard only after they had started to 
withdraw. 

Yet, a few artillerists on both sides did make a 
habit of running their guns close to the enemy and 
slugging it out eyeball-to-eyeball. Chew and the 
bespectacled Pelham, of the Confederate horse 
artillery, were especially famous for this, although 
they were only able ever to do it on a small scale. 


lighter and handier—hence this was not 
quite the same weapon as had been used 
in the “Napoleonic Wars”). Admittedly, 
many types of more advanced rifled cannon with longer ranges 
were available in the 1860s, especially in the Union armies: but 
they were generally found to be more temperamental and of 
lesser impact, so they tended to be reserved for specialist tasks. 
For most tactical uses at ranges between one hundred and one 
thousand yards, it was the smoothbore cannon that dominated 
the Civil War battlefields. 


a volley at thirty yards range that ripped through the battery, 
killing most of the horses, numerous crew, and Major Ander- 
son. Still, the Mississippi gunners exhibited amazing tenacity...”* 
and their survivors made a heroic last stand. Shortly afterwards 
a Georgia battery stationed two hundred yards away was over- 
run by the same infantry, but only because it had no time to 
open effective fire, its supports had fled, and its line of retreat 
was restricted by a narrow gateway in a wall. None of this would 
have seemed at all strange to a Napoleonic gunner. 

What we do not find in the sources for the Civil War are 
documented accounts of guns being silenced by infantry at 
ranges beyond what was normal in Napoleonic times. Long- 
range snipers might sometimes persuade a battery to cease 
firing for a time during sieges—when they had leisure to 
inflict attritional damage, and when the artillery in any case 
had no great incentive to keep firing continuously—but in 
pitched battles neither of those conditions applied. Normally 
the only significant gunner losses at long range were caused by 
enemy artillery, just as the main reason for artillery to remain 
silent was when the terrain hid its targets from view. 

The terrain often seems to have restricted the amount of 
damage that Civil War artillery could inflict. The Battle of the 
Wilderness is a classic case in point, because conditions there 
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were so difficult for the gunners—both the poor roads and the 
thick vegetation—that U. S. Grant sent home no fewer than 
122 of his field pieces. This was a quite remarkable act, since 
most students of military history are used to reading of com- 
manders complaining that they did not have enough artillery - 
not that they had too much. It certainly casts doubt on the gen- 
eral importance of the often-quoted figure that artillery caused 
only six percent of the casualties in this particular battle. Obvi- 
ously, this very low total was the result of the restricted fields of 
fire and the difficulty of maneuvering batteries, and so cannot 
be taken as typical. The figure of 50 per- 
cent that is sometimes mentioned for the 
Battle of Malvern Hill in 1862 is surely a 
much better guide to what guns could do 
when they were properly used in suitable 
terrain—and we should remember that | 
throughout most of Pickett’s charge at , 
Gettysburg it was artillery fire, and not 
infantry, that was killing the Confeder- 
ate attackers. 


Besides, not even the Union medical service's figure of six 
percent in the Wilderness is necessarily a very fair reflection of 
what actually took place there. It shows only the number of 
wounded men who were found to have been hit by cannon balls 
or shells. It does not take account of men hit by musket balls 
fired in canister rounds; nor does it include the men who were 
killed by artillery before they could reach a dressing station. 
Since artillery would kill outright more of the men it hit than 
would rifle-muskets, statistics for the wounded would natu- 
rally place an undue emphasis on the role of infantry fire. It is 
therefore the present author’s opinion that at least twelve per- 
cent of the total casualties (killed as well as wounded) in the 
Battle of the Wilderness were probably caused by artillery (can- 
ister as well as ball or shell), and not the smaller figure that is 
usually cited. 

The restricted visibility in the Wilderness at least reminds 
us of a key factor that very often gave Civil War fighting a dif- 
ferent character from its Napoleonic forerunners. Ina nutshell, 
many of the Civil War battles were fought in wooded or other- 
wise overgrown areas, so many of the fields of fire were short. 
We often read of regiments having to clear the vegetation for 
fifty or one hundred yards in front of their lines, which implies 
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that no musketry was possible at any greater ranges, however 
accurate the rifles might have been. The woods also had a di- 
sastrous effect on attempts to maneuver units in orderly for- 
mations, just as they made it easy for couriers to lose their way 
or commanders to be blinded to their true tactical situation. 
Forest fighting had always been notoriously confused, indeci- 
sive, and protracted, and so it comes as no surprise that when 
Civil War battles were fought in woods—as so many of them 
were—they, too, took on those particular features. The indeci- 
siveness was not the effect of long range rifles, but merely of 
short fields of vision. 

It is worth remembering 
that the whole North 
American continent had 
always been noted for its 
many woods and few 
roads in both the Revo- 
lutionary War and the 
War of 1812. In those 
conflicts the armies had 
admittedly been much 
smaller, and so the skir- 
mishes which passed for 
“battles” had been de- 
cided more quickly; but 
it remains true that the 
trees created great difficulties for heavy infantry, heavy artil- 
lery—and any sort of cavalry. Much of the fighting was left to 
light troops and skirmishers, as would also often happen in the 
Civil War itself. In the early years of the Civil War the North 
even limited the expansion of its mounted arm partly out of 
respect for the closeness of the terrain in rather the same way 
that the US Army held back the deployment of tanks to Viet- 
nam in 1965-7. As for the Southern cavalry, it soon discovered 
the difficulties of deploying on the battlefield, and so “Jeb” Stuart 
took the lead in strategic raiding behind the enemy lines, in- 
stead. Neither side, therefore, did very much to put sizeable par- 
ties of horsemen into the pitched battles, and such charges as 
were launched turned out to be very minor affairs compared 
with the massed brigade-, division- or even corps-level cavalry 
attacks of Napoleon’s battles. Indeed, “heavy cavalry” as it had 
been understood by Napoleon—including cuirassiers, 
carabiniers and horse grenadiers—was entirely absent from the 
Civil War armies. Its whole ethos was simply inapplicable to 
this particular theatre of war. 

The claim that the rifle-musket made the cavalry charge 
obsolete is therefore entirely unproven, for the simple reason 
that very few charges were actually launched in the pitched 
battles of the 1860s, and those that were, were executed on a 
tiny scale (a single squadron, or a regiment at most) and in 
unsuitable terrain. Joachim Murat would have expected such 
attacks to fail every bit as ignominiously in the conditions of 
1805-9, as they actually did in 1861-5. For him, the real power 
of cavalry, even against smoothbore muskets, could be devel- 
oped only when line after glittering line of armored men on 
heavy horses could be sent thundering across the open plains 
of central Europe. No one in the Civil War was in any position 
to realize such a dream, and so it was inevitable that the mounted 
arm would be relegated to a very secondary or auxiliary status 
in the battles. 


There was, however, one shining exception to this rule, 
which came when the Union finally began to build up its cav- 
alry during the second half of the war. Not only did it attain 
significant numbers for usage en masse, but it also had the pick 
of the firearms produced by private-enterprise manufacturers. 
Whereas the infantry was tied to the rifle-muskets mass-pro- 
duced in government arsenals, the cavalry was free to buy 
smaller batches from whoever could offer them an interesting 
product. They had no fetishes about the need for accuracy at 
long range, and at first they were mainly interested in revolvers 
for close-quarter mélées, notably the products of the celebrated 
Colonel Samuel Colt. But it very soon became apparent that 
repeating carbines were also of great value to the horse soldier, 
with the Spencer and Henry models leading the field. They had 
mazagines which held either seven or sixteen pre-fabricated, 
metal cartridges (combining cap, propellant and bullet) which 
could be fired in quick succession—needing perhaps ten sec- 
onds for a full load. 


N THE SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN OF 1864 and 

most decisively in the Appomattox Campaign of the fol- 

lowing year, the Union cavalry was able to put these 
weapons to very good use indeed. They could act dismounted 
to give a high volume of preparatory fire from their carbines, 
compensating for their relatively low numbers by outshooting 
enemy infantry by up to seven shots to one in the first volley. 
Then, when the moment was ripe, they could charge home on 
horseback with sabre or revolver, to finish off their victims by 
the power of shock. 
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The extra firepower of repeating carbines gave a new and 
different importance to cavalry (or “mounted infantry,” as it 
was often viewed), because the mounted man could now not 
only move at the speed of a horse, but could also take on infan- 
try in firefights. In technical terms this success was made pos- 
sible by the “third generation” of rifles—the short-ranged but 
repeating breechloaders—whereas the infantry’s rifle-musket 
had represented only the second generation. The rifle-musket 
remained cumbersome and relatively slow to use, because it 
was still loaded by the muzzle and its cap, powder, and ball were 
all loaded separately. It had excellent accuracy at one thousand 
yards; but as we have seen, this feature was largely irrelevant to 
the Civil War battlefield. In contrast, the success of repeating 
carbines clearly demonstrated that it was a high volume of fire 
at close range that really won battles. 

The true “rifle revolution” of the Civil War was produced 
by the relatively small number of repeating carbines that actu- 
ally saw combat with the cavalry: not by the relatively large num- 
bers of rifle-muskets which eventually came into the hands of 
the infantry. The indecisiveness of most battles was due to fac- 
tors, especially the short fields of fire and vision, which could 
not be overcome by the new technology. 

1) Col. Trevor N. Dupuy, The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare 
(London, New York & Sydney: Jane’s, 1980), p.191 

2) James R. Arnold, Grant Wins the War: Decision at Vicksburg (New 
York: John Wiley, 1997), pp.167-68 

PADDY GRIFEITH is the author of Battle Tactics of the Civil War (New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1989), from which this article is largely 

drawn, and of Forward Into Battle (2d ed.: Novato: Presidio Press, 1991), 

which provided some of the background. 
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No Myth! 


THE RIFLE REVOLUTION 


Grady MceWhiney and Perry D. Jamieson 


E CONTEND THAT THE RIFLED MUSKET, 
with increased range and accuracy, which could 
be loaded and fired with relative speed con- 
tributed significantly to this revolution, but so did the general 
use of field entrenchments, repeating rifles, the ineffectiveness 
of bayonet attacks, and the failure of cavalry charges. It took 
the meshing of all these tactical changes to revolutionize Na- 
poleonic warfare, which was not accomplished until late in the 
Civil War. 

Early in the Civil War, both sides used tactics inherited from 
Napoleonic and Mexican War campaigns. Shiloh was the first 
action during the war in which casualties totaled nearly twenty 
thousand men.' It took place in April 1862 in Tennessee, just 
north of the Mississippi border, when an army of about forty 
thousand Confederates attacked a Federal army encampment 
of about the same number. The Battle of Shiloh was, as a care- 
ful scholar noted, “one of the greatest strategic surprises in all 
military history.”* A day before the battle, William T. Sherman, 
the senior Union general on the field, admitted: “I do not ap- 
prehend anything like an attack on our position.” And when 
the battle began, the Federal army commander, Major General 
U. S. Grant, was more than ten miles from the action, at his 
headquarters on the east bank of the Tennessee River. On the 
river's west bank, his six divisions were scattered; no defense 
line existed, and not a single Union soldier was entrenched.’ 

The Confederates, formed by corps in lines, one behind 
the other, intended to turn the enemy away from the river and 
their gunboats. “My line was three miles long thro’ a dense for- 
est, cut by ravines & creeks & bogs,” reported Major General 
Braxton Bragg, whose corps consisted of nearly a third of the 
army.‘ The Confederates spread their entire army across a wide 
front instead of concentrating the bulk of their forces on the 
Federal left flank. Instead of turning the Federals away from 
the river, the Confederates pushed them back toward the river 
bank. After the war, Bragg insisted that General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, who commanded the attacking Confederates, in- 
tended to concentrate against the enemy’s left flank, but his sec- 
ond-in-command, General P. G. T. Beauregard, muddled the 
details and Johnston hesitated to rearrange troops on the eve 
of battle. Bragg insisted that “no commander, in a wooded coun- 
try, could possibly exercise supervision over his own troops, 
even, and he had no control over those in his front or rear” 
Bragg also denounced scattering artillery batteries among bri- 
gades and divisions before the march to Shiloh, and then plac- 
ing them all “under the nominal orders” of a corps commander, 
“a trust it was simply impossible for him to execute.”> 
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Before the Confederates advanced, Johnston told a staff 
officer: “I would fight them if they were a million. They can 
present no greater front ... than we can, and the more men 
they crowd in there, the worse we can make it for them.”6 

In earlier American wars, Johnston might have been cor- 
rect; attackers had enjoyed an advantage over defenders in the 
Mexican War, particularly when defenders crowded together 
and were unable to maneuver. But in April, 1862, Johnston was 
wrong. Changes in technology during the 1850s made warfare 
more complicated than Johnston or his generals realized. They 
had no idea how unsuited the tactics they had learned at West 
Point and practiced in Mexico were for Civil War battles. An 
awful truth awaited them. 

All day the Confederates advanced, forcing the Federals 
back to the west bank of the river. But the next day the Federals, 
having received reinforcements during the night, attacked and 
drove the Confederates from the battlefield. Both sides fought 
stubbornly. There were many battles, but no one line of battle. 
As Union resistance stiffened, Southerners became tangled, with 
corps, divisions, and brigades pell-mell. Lines ceased to exist as 
men lost interval, dropped out of ranks to rest, to pillage the 
Federal camps, or to return to Corinth, Mississippi, where the 
advance began. 

Bragg later charged, “commanders found themselves lead- 
ing strange battalions, and the troops saw leaders...whom they 
did not recognize, and whose rank and authority they did not 
even know. So great was this confusion and disorder, that com- 
mands were not again united under their own officers for sev- 
eral days.” 

As stated above, Confederate tactics at Shiloh disturbed 
Bragg. He thought an attack by corps sensible only if “each corps 
is held by its own commander so as to be handled. But the or- 
der for Shiloh required each corps to cover the whole line of 
battle, about three miles, and to be supported in succession by 
the corps in rear, each attenuated in like manner, ” 

The Confederate attack also gradually lost strength for 
another reason, a reason none of the Confederate command- 
ers fully understood. They had learned—from Napoleon, or 
Jomini, or Mahan—the dogma of the offensive. “The bayonet 
has always been the weapon of the brave and the chief tool of 
victory,” wrote Napoleon. “A charge by column, when the en- 
emy is within fifty paces, will prove effective, if resolutely made,” 
preached Mahan.‘ And the American experience in combat 
against Indians and Mexicans before the Civil War reinforced 
these pronouncements. Major Generals Zachary Taylor and 
Winfield Scott often relied upon bayonet attacks for victory. 


Bayonet assaults had been successful before the Civil War 
because the basic infantry firearm, the smoothbore musket, 
was quite inaccurate. A soldier might fire a smoothbore mus- 
ket at a man all day from a distance of a few hundred yards 
and never hit him. Yet, through the 1840s, field commanders 
had favored smoothbores over rifles for general infantry use. 
Rifles required too much time and effort to load because each 
bullet had to be slightly larger than the bore; otherwise, when 
the weapon fired, the bullet would fail to spin through the barrel 
along the rifled grooves that gave the rifle both its name and 
its superiority in range and accuracy over the smoothbore. But 
before the 1850s, it took as much as two minutes to load a 
rifle. Equipped with either inaccurate smoothbore muskets or 
hard-to-load rifles, troops usually could be routed by a disci- 
plined bayonet assault.’ 

What officers on both sides failed to realize in April, 1862, 
was that technology had negated the lessons learned about the 
advantages of bayonet attacks. The innovation that finished 
the smoothbore as the standard infantry arm and created a 
tactical lag was the development in the 1850s of the Minié “ball.” 
It was neither Captain Minié’s invention nor a ball; the projec- 
tile actually was an elongated bullet with hollow base. The bullet 
was small enough to fit easily into the rifle’s bore, but would 
expand automatically when fired and fit snugly into the rifled 
grooves. The Minié bullet made the rifled muzzleloader a prac- 
tical military weapon. Compared with pre-Civil War shoulder 
weapons, the rifled muzzleloader was a firearm of deadly ac- 
curacy. It could be fired two or three times a minute; it could 
stop an attack at up to four hundred yards, and could kill at a 
distance of one thousand yards. The rifle was to become the 
great killer of the Civil War. Because of its range and accuracy, 
Civil War infantry assaults were always bloody. Sometimes they 
were suicidal." 

Defenders, for the first time in over a century, had a deci- 
sive advantage. A few entrenched men armed with rifles held 
positions against great odds. The rifle and the spade made Civil 
War defenses at least three times stronger than offenses.'! 

At Shiloh, neither Federals nor Confederates knew how 
much the rifle had modified traditional tactics. Shortly before 
the Civil War army, officials noted the rifle’s range and preci- 
sion, but they believed that these could be offset simply by 
teaching soldiers to move more quickly in battle.'* 

If the new tactics had stressed dispersal as well as speed 
then attackers might have had a chance to overcome the ad- 
vantage rifles gave defenders. But dispersal of forces without 
loss of control was difficult to achieve in the 1860s. In some 
ways the Civil War was a modern struggle: in minutes generals 
communicated with each other by telegraph over thousands 
of miles; trains quickly carried large armies great distances, 
and piled mountains of supplies at railheads. But, in other ways, 
the war was strikingly antiquated: men walked or rode horses 
into battle, and supplies followed in wagons. Few attempts were 
made to connect combat units with each other or with field 
headquarters by telegraph; nearly all battlefield messages went 
by courier on horseback. This traditional system of combat 
communication bound Civil War generals to close order for- 
mations. 

They had no desirable alternative; the dispersal of forces 
to avoid the rifle’s firepower and accuracy would have made 
communication even more difficult, and further weakened a 


Infantry Weapons 


percussion musket 


Muskets were the old Napoleonic smoothbore weapons 
updated since the 1840s by the addition of percussion cap priming 
instead of flintlock priming. At the start of the war, there were four 
smoothbores available for every rifle, and in the South many 
soldiers went to war with shotguns or squirrel guns of the most 
diverse manufacture. Some regiments were armed exclusively with 
pikes or Bowie knives, due to the shortage of even smoothbore 
muskets. 

By the time of Gettysburg, even the well-equipped Union 
Army of the Potomac still had some 10% of its regiments armed 
wholly or partially with smoothbores, and at Chickamauga the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee had over 30% Nevertheless this 
weapon could be very devastating at ranges of around 50 yards, 
particularly if loaded with “buck’mball” (combat shotgun) 
ammunition. 


Springfield rifle 


= — 


Spencer rifle 


Rifles came in many forms: with round balls (like the 
muskets); with hollow-base, pointed, and flanged Minié (or 
“Minnie”) bullets; with breech-loading; and, even repeating systems. 
The most widespread infantry arms were the Enfield .577 rifle 
musket with Minié ball and the highly comparable .58 Springfield 
M1861. Of the two, the Enfield gave a slightly better performance, 
but the Springfield was available in greater numbers, being made in 
the U.S. If we want to find the typical infantry arm of the war, it is 
to these robust, reliable, long-range but low velocity, and muzzle- 
loading weapons that we must turn. 

Beyond the Enfield and Springfield rifles lay single-shot breech 
loaders such as the Burnside and Sharps. They were equally low 
velocity (being still black powder weapons), but their rate of fire was 
greater, even if their range and general reliability were less. Beyond 
them, again, were the death-defying new repeaters (but these were 
used mostly by the cavalry). 

The distribution of weapons among infantry regiments in the 
Civil War is a problem as difficult, in its way, as the classic question 
“How long is a piece of string?” After an initial issue which might be 
of various types, each unit picked up what it could on the battle- 
field, scrounged what it could from the ordnance services or its 
neighbors, and lost what it could from the obsolete weapons that it 
didn’t want. Just as in drill and tactics, the regiments went their own 
way as far as they could within general guidelines that were never 
very precise or rigidly enforced. As an overall rule of thumb allow 
the following (figures in percentages, based on informed guess- 
work): 


Confederate 
1862 1864 


Union 


INFANTRY WEAPONS 1862 1864 


Smoothbore muskets 
Or worse 


2nd rate rifles 


Springfield, 
Enfields or better 


—Paddy Griffith 
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commander’s control of his men in battle. Even when troops 
were tightly bunched, communication between units was diffi- 
cult enough. 

Except for the quicker movements required of troops, the 
new tactics were much like the old ones. Both emphasized close 
order formations, and taught men to rely on the shock effect of 
bayonet assaults. A Prussian officer who visited the South in 
1863 reported: “There was diligent drilling in the camps ac- 
cording to an old French drill manual that had been revised by 
Hardee.’ 

When they fought each other at Shiloh, both Federals and 
Confederates used “pretty much” the tactics they had inherited 
from Napoleon and American experiences, but some change 
was evident and more changes were on the way. 

As the war progressed, the tactical defense was further 
strengthened by the use of field entrenchments. The Mexican 
War had given American soldiers no great regard for field works. 
Tactical theory in the years before the Civil War considered 
entrenchment important but emphasized the tactical offensive 
and taught that a vigorous assault by good troops would over- 
come field works. The Civil War was the first American war in 
which field entrenchments were used extensively.'* 

But entrenchments were seldom used in the campaigns of 
1861 and 1862. Grant, of course, had not entrenched at Shiloh 
in April, 1862; nor did Lee entrench his lines at Sharpsburg in 
September, 1862, although McClellan gave him time to do so. 
In an article written after the war, Grant offered several reasons 
for failing to entrench, the first of which was that “up to that 
time the pick and spade had been but little resorted to at the 
West.” 

In 1863, strong field entrenchments were built on several 
battlefields. During the Chancellorsville campaign, Union Ma- 
jor General Joseph Hooker’s final line south of the 
Rappahannock River was a well-entrenched position, firmly 
held by both infantry and artillery. The strongest works at Get- 
tysburg were probably those constructed by Major General 


Field Fortifications 


On the other hand the dis- 
advantages of fortification were 
that they reduced the mobility of 
friendly troops as much as of the 


The purpose of field fortification 

is threefold: 

a) To provide protection against 
incoming fire, so that un- 


Henry W. Slocum’s 12th Corps on Culp’s Hill. “Right and left 
the men felled the trees, and blocked them up into a close log 
fence,” noted an officer. “Piles of cordwood which lay near by 
were quickly appropriated. The sticks, set slanting on end against 
the outer face of the logs, made excellent battening. All along 
the rest of the line of the corps a similar defense was con- 


steady militia troops can be 
reassured and encouraged to 
stay in the fight; 
to place obstacles in the path 
of an attacker so he will be 
unable to get to close quarters 
quickly. If his troops are un- 
steady militia they will be dis- 
couraged and go to ground 
instead of pressing forward; 
¢) to provide a cleared field of 
fire, 50-100 yards wide, in 
which the defenders can shoot 
down the attackers. This is es- 
pecially important if the field 
works are constructed in 
woodland where there are no 
naturally open clearings. 


b 
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enemy. Even very local counter- 
attacks became psychologically 
difficult if they had to cross 
ditches and ramparts; while if the 
army felt it needed fieldworks 
wherever it went, it had to spend 
a great deal of time and energy 
building them. Even General Wil- 
liam T. Sherman, a great fortifica- 
tion-builder and disciple of 
Mahan, said that too much sitting 
in trenches could blunt the attack- 
ing spirit of an army. 

Abatis were trees felled with 
their tops facing in the direction 
of the enemy and the tips of the 
branches sharpened into spikes. 
One or more lines of closely- 
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structed.” '® 


Trenches 


Trench construction 
proceeded in stages. The first 
stage of making a shallow and 
simple pile of earth or lumber 
could be done under fire in only 
a few moments. Next came the 
more laborious business of 
scooping out a trench and, if 
possible, a ditch in front of the 
parapet. That might take 1-2 
hours (depending on the type of 
soil and its moisture), but it 
could be done even without 
proper entrenching tools. After 
this basic entrenching had been 
completed, there was literally no 
limit to the improvements which 
could be made in the ensuing 


packed abatis could make a tricky 
and treacherous obstacle to cross, 
particularly if they were covered 
by the defenders fire at close 
range. Often the attacker went to 
ground within the abatis and 
used them for cover—gaining a 
certain advantage in protection, 
but failing in his object of press- 
ing on and storming the main 
trench line. Abatis acted as an ob- 
struction to the defender’s view 
of the battlefield (especially if 
there were still leaves on the felled 
trees), but in the Civil War most 
musketry fire was at such short 
range that this scarcely mattered. 


hours or days. Parapets could 
be raised higher, ditches dug 
deeper, bombproof shelters 
built, and communication 
trenches established towards 


the rear. Traverses against 
enfilading artillery fire were 
also widely used. 

Both sides used black 
labor to relieve the combat 
troops from some of the hard 
work, especially in the case of 
the more elaborate fortifica- 
tions. Confederate slave gangs 
built an especially impressive 
series of lines during 
Johnston’s phased retreat from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. 


—Paddy Griffith 


eT eS A SITS A aT ES a SS RP a RODS 


We do not hear of range markers 
being placed at 100 yard intervals 
in front of Civil War firing lines 
to help long range accuracy. In- 
stead, we hear of the importance 
of the final 50-100 yards. If that 
area was cleared of obstructions 
the defenders could do all the rifle 
shooting they needed. 

When there was time to pre- 
pare them around (e.g., Atlanta, 
1864), thinner pointed sticks could 


Brigadier General John W. Geary, commander of the 2nd 
Division, 12th Corps, reported: “Not only did [the entrench- 
ments] impede the advance of the overwhelmingly superior 
numbers of the enemy, but our men were afforded by them a 
shelter which rendered our casualties surprisingly incompat- 
ible with so terrible and prolonged an engagement.”'’ 


NTRENCHMENTS STRENGTHENED positions 

at both Chickamauga and Chattanooga. At 

Chickamauga the Confederates drove in the Fed- 
eral center and right. The Federal left, under Major General 
George H. Thomas, was covered by strong field entrenchments. 
The Confederates made their first attacks on September 20, 
1863, against Thomas’ sector, but without success. A news re- 
porter wrote: “General Thomas had wisely taken the precau- 
tion to make rude works about breast-high along his whole 
front, using rails and logs for the purpose.””* 

One Confederate colonel, whose men charged Thomas’ 
position unsuccessfully, complained: “The enemy was behind 
his works and we without cover.” During the Chattanooga Cam- 
paign, the Confederates built rifle pits at the base of Mission- 
ary Ridge and two entrenched lines on the ridge itself.” 

From the spring of 1864 until the end of the war, extensive 
and sophisticated field entrenchments were seen in both the- 
atres. Colonel Theodore Lyman, who served on the staff of 
Major General George G. Meade during the Overland Cam- 
paign, wrote to his wife from Spotsylvania Court House: “It is a 
rule that, when the Rebels halt, the first day gives them a good 
rifle-pit; the second, a regular infantry parapet with artillery in 
position, and the third a parapet with an abattis in front and 
entrenched batteries behind. Sometimes they put this three days’ 
work into the first twenty-four hours.... You would be amazed 
to see how this country is intersected with field-works, extend- 
ing for miles and miles in different directions and marking the 
different strategic lines taken up by the two armies, as they warily 


20 


move about each other, 


more than his eyes and his rifle 
barrel beneath the lumber 


be used instead of abatis, arranged 
as palisades or chevaux de frise. 


advanced rifle pits for pickets 


These were just as good for delay- 
ing an attacker, but gave the de- 
fender a clearer view of the battle- 
field. 

Within the trenches them- 
selves there would be room for a 
man to stand without exposing 


50.100 yARDS 


headlog. The supporting struts to 
prevent the headlog rolling back 
into the trench could also be used 
to string a puptent to make a shel- 
ter against the weather. 

—Paddy Griffith 


palisade 


Major General William T. Sherman described the entrench- 
ing done during the Atlanta Campaign. “Troops, halting for 
the night or for battle, faced the enemy; moved forward to 
ground with a good outlook in front; stacked arms; gathered 
logs, stumps, fence rails, anything that would stop a bullet; piled 
these to their front, and, digging a ditch behind, threw the dirt 
forward, and made a parapet which covered their persons as 
perfectly as a granite wall.”?! 

Major General Oliver 0. Howard, Sherman’s subordinate 
in the Atlanta Campaign, explained: “No regiment was long in 
front of [Joseph E.] Johnston’s army without having virtually 
as good a breastwork as an engineer could plan. There was a 
ditch before the embankment and a strong log revetment be- 
hind it, and a heavy ‘top-log’ to shelter the heads of the men. I 
have known a regiment to shelter itself completely against 
musketry and artillery with axes and shovels, in less than an 
hour after it reached its position.” 

The use of field entrenchments increased the advantage of 
the tactical defensive. Brigadier General Jacob D. Cox claimed: 
“One rifle in the trench was worth five in front of it.” Brigadier 
General James H. Wilson, who served in both theatres of the 
war, made the same point, although with more restraint than 
Cox. “Rifle pits and fieldworks were assaulted many times 
throughout the war,’ Wilson remarked, “but were rarely ever 
carried.” After Theodore Lyman described the Confederate sys- 
tem of entrenching in his letter from Spotsylvania Court House, 
he added: “Our men can, and do, do the same; but remember, 
our object is offense—to advance.” 

Confederate assaults on fortified positions produced the 
heaviest losses. Lieutenant General Ambrose P. Hill lost 2,300 
men from his corps in an attack on the Federal line at Bristoe 
Station, which the Confederate secretary of war described as “a 
gallant but over-hasty pressing of the enemy.” In 1864, a Union 
soldier whose regiment was armed with repeating rifles wrote 
from City Point, Virginia: “The Rebs made 3 charges on us but 
we stood up to the rack with our 7 Shooters and repulsed them 
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each time and we piled the Rebs in heaps in front of us ...We 
are as good as a Brigade.” Of the disastrous Confederate assault 
against the strong Federal defenses at Franklin, a Tennessean 
reported: “O, my God! what did I see! It was a grand holocaust 
of death. Death had held high carnival. ...The dead were piled 
the one on the other all over the ground. I never was so horri- 
fied and appalled in my life.” 

The South lost 175,000 soldiers in the first twenty-seven 
months of combat. This number was more than the entire Con- 
federate military service in the summer of 1861 and it far ex- 
ceeded the strength of any army that Lee ever commanded. More 
than 80,000 Confederates fell in just five battles. At Gettysburg 
three out of every ten Confederates present were hit; one bri- 
gade lost 65 percent of its men and 70 percent of its field offic- 
ers in a single charge. A North Carolina regiment started the 
action with some 800 men; only 216 survived unhurt. Another 
unit lost two-thirds of its men, as well as its commander, in a 
brief assault.” 

The bayonet, well regarded in both the Mexican War and 
tactical theory, was less than effective in the Civil War. Yet at 
first, a number of commanders expressed confidence in it. Ma- 
jor General William S. Rosecrans, intending to take the tacti- 
cal offensive at Murfreesboro, instructed his troops in his at- 


SS 2 An 
Fix Bayonets! 


The alleged uselessness of 
the bayonet in the eyes of many 
historians rests upon statistics 
which show that it caused only a 
negligible number of wounds in 
combat. We often read of 
soldiers throwing their bayonets 
away, and even charging the 
enemy with only the bare 
muzzles of their rifles. In any 
case, it is argued, the fire fight 
was far and away the most 
important tactical event on the 
Civil War battlefield—not the 
bayonet charge. 


It is quite true that most 
troops preferred to shoot rather 
than to charge, but that is to 
miss the fact that the best troops 
would charge when ordered... 


Bayonets were fixed, usually, 
only when the moment came for 
charging. To fix them earlier 
would interfere with loading and 
shooting. Hence the order to 
“Fix Bayonets” had a special 
significance as the mark of a 
serious determination to overrun 
the enemy. It was equivalent to 
that other thrilling, fateful order, 
“Packs down—charge!” 

The soldier would be very 
reluctant to abandon his personal 
baggage on the battlefield, 
especially if there were inad- 
equate arrangements for 
guarding it. Hence the order to 
jettison packs in order to speed 
an attack was full of significance. 


—Paddy Griffith 
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tack orders to rush the enemy with the bayonet. “Do this,” de- 
clared Rosecrans, “and the victory will certainly be yours. Rec- 
ollect that there are hardly any troops in the world that will 
stand a bayonet charge, and that those who make it, therefore, 
are sure to win.””° 

Brigadier General Andrew A. Humphreys concluded at 
Fredericksburg that only a bayonet charge could carry the Con- 
federate position west of the town. He led his division of Penn- 
sylvania regiments in one of the many hopeless Union charges 
against Marye’s Heights, convinced that “the only mode of at- 
tacking successfully was with the bayonet.””’ 


A UNION COLONEL REPORTED that at Gaines’ Mill, 
Brigadier General Daniel Butterfield had shouted to the Eighty- 
third Pennsylvania: “Your ammunition is never expended while 
you have your bayonets, my boys, and use them to the socket.”* 

Often Confederate commanders also expressed confidence 
in the bayonet. The final sentence of a Confederate Special Or- 
der before Shiloh read: “It is expected that much and effective 
work will be done with the bayonet.” When the southern ad- 
vance was delayed at the Hornet’s Nest, Albert Sydney Johnston 
was said to have called to nearby infantry: “Men! they are stub- 
born; we must use the bayonet.””” 

When Major General John C. Breckinridge’s division made 
its attack at Murfreesboro, in January, 1863, its frontline troops 
were ordered to fire one volley and then use the bayonet.” 

In the southern attack at Peach Tree Creek, in July, 1864, 
Lieutenant General Alexander P. Stewart told his corps that if 
the Federal line was found to be entrenched “to fix bayonets 
and carry [the enemy’s] works.”»! 

Major General Richard Taylor, an aggressive fighter, re- 
ported after Pleasant Hill: “Orders were given to all to rely on 
the bayonet, as we had neither ammunition nor time to waste.” 

“Stonewall” Jackson was a proponent of the bayonet and 
advocated its use during his famous stand at First Manassas. At 
Winchester, during his Shenandoah Valley Campaign, Jackson 
told the colonel of the 33rd Virginia that if the Federals brought 
a battery to the hill in his front, to charge it with the bayonet. 
When the colonel argued that his regiment was small, Jackson 
replied, “Take it.” 

But few Civil War charges included bayonet fighting. Briga- 
dier General George McCall’s division fought with the bayonet 
at Frayser’s Farm during the Seven Days’ battles, and Brigadier 
General Cuvier Grover’s brigade made a bayonet charge at Sec- 
ond Manassas. Some of the bloodiest bayonet fighting of the 
war occurred at Spotsylvania, during Colonel Emory Upton’s 
assault, and during the fighting at the Mule Shoe salient. Upton 
reported: “The first of our men who tried to surmount the works 
fell pierced through the head by musket-balls. Others, seeing 
the fate of their comrades, held their pieces at arms length and 
fired downward, while others, poising their pieces vertically, 
hurled them down upon their enemy, pinning them to the 
ground.” Upton included in his report several other examples 
of fighting with bayonets.¥ 

The Atlanta Campaign featured some bayonet fighting at 
Kennesaw Mountain, during the Battle of Atlanta, and at 
Jonesboro. Brigadier General Absalom Baird said of Jonesboro: 
“On no occasion within my knowledge has the use of the bayo- 
net been so general or so well authenticated.” Baird’s report on 
Jonesboro included examples of bayonet fencing and fighting.** 


Bayonet fighting also took place at Franklin, at Fort Gregg 
during the final assault on Petersburg, and at Sayler’s Creek.”° 

The rifle’s effectiveness limited use of the bayonet. In his 
orders before Murfreesboro, Rosecrans had encouraged his men 
to use the bayonet. One colonel reported after the battle: “1 in- 
tended to have tried the virtue of the bayonet, according to the 
instructions of our much-respected general-in-chief. I regret 
very much to say, after two appeals to the 99th Ohio, that regi- 
ment failed to come forward.”” 

Rifle fire was so destructive that it usually decided the is- 
sue before attackers got close enough to defenders to use bayo- 
nets. In most successful bayonet charges, the attackers advanced 
with fixed bayonets, prepared for bayonet fighting, but the de- 
fenders gave way before any bayoneting could be done. The 
Federal bayonet attack at Mill Springs, in January, 1862, one of 
the first in the war, took this course: the Confederates retreated 
before any bayoneting could be done. The colonel of the 9th 
Ohio reported, “But few of .. . [the Confederates] stood, possi- 
bly 10 or 12.” The official report of the battle showed that a 
bayonet charge took place, yet none of the Federal reports 
claimed that any Confederates were bayoneted.* 

During the Peninsula Campaign, Brigadier General 
Winfield $. Hancock ordered an attack by his brigade at 
Williamsburg. “A few of the leading spirits of the enemy 
were bayoneted,” wrote Hancock, “the remainder then broke 
and fled.”*’ 


HE REPORTS OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
of the Army of the Potomac included compilations 
of the types of wounds treated by the surgeons of 
that army during the Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 1865. 
These compilations suggest that little bayonet fighting was done 
in this, one of the hardest fought campaigns of the war. Many 
bayonetings were fatal, and many bayonet wounds went un- 
treated or unreported. Even allowing for these cases, the total 


number of bayonetings during the campaign cannot have been 
high. The medical director’s records show that from May 1, 
1864, to July 31, 1864, a period that included the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania Court House, the first assaults on Petersburg, the 
First Battle of the Weldon Railroad, the Crater, and other en- 
gagements, only thirty-seven bayonet wounds were treated by 
surgeons of the Army of the Potomac. From August to De- 
cember, 1864, a period that included the Second Battle of the 
Weldon Railroad, Poplar Spring Church, Boydton Plank Road, : 
and other engagements, only ten bayonet wounds were treated. 
From February to April 1865, a period including Hatcher’s Run, 
Fort Stedman, Five Forks, the final assault on Petersburg, 
Sayler’s Creek, and other engagements, only three bayonet 
wounds were treated.” 

Artillery enjoyed a high reputation at the Civil War’s out- 
set. It had proved its mobility and effectiveness during the Mexi- 
can War. Major General Winfield Scott believed that artillery 
would be the most important arm in the Civil War. Brigadier 
General Irvin McDowell warned his troops not to make frontal 
assaults against artillery, and Brigadier General William N. 
Pendleton, chief of artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
referred to artillery in his report on the Gettysburg Campaign 
as “this great arm of defense.”*! 

Perhaps the most famous use of artillery on the defen- 
sive during the Civil War was in July, 1862, at Malvern Hill. 
Massed batteries of the Army of the Potomac, deployed on 
the commanding ground, shot apart the lines of Confeder- 
ate attackers as they approached across open fields. A Fed- 
eral soldier who witnessed the slaughter on Malvern Hill 
wrote: “Their lines melted away. The officers would bring them 
up again and down they would go head first.” Confederate Lieu- 
tenant General Stephen D. Lee later noted: “The enemy’s artil- 
lery was admirably handled in this action, and is admitted to 
have been the most terrible artillery fire during the war.” Ma- 
jor General Daniel H. Hill estimated that more than half of 


A WORD IN EDGEWAYS 


Keith Poulter, Editor North & South 


The article by Paddy Griffith and the and if so; Did They Amount to a “Tactical 
response from Grady McWhiney and 3. When did this revolution take | Revolution”? 
Perry Jamieson raise important questions place? “Yes” say McWhiney and Jamieson. 


about the Civil War battlefield. [hope they 
will provide a starting point for a renewed 
interest in the specifics of Civil War com- 
bat. This sidebar is intended to clarify the 
questions raised, and to point the way to 
that further discussion. 

The first question that must be asked 
is, were there significant differences be- 
tween the Civil War battlefield and those 
of previous conflicts? Our contributors 
agree that the answer is “yes,” which leads 
us to five further questions: 

1. What were these differences? 
2. Did they amount to a “tactical 
revolution”? 


4, What were its salient features? 
5, What caused it? 

These questions are logically distinct, 
though it is not easy to disentangle the an- 
swers from one another. 

What Were the Differences? 

Battles were less likely to be decisive 
than those of the Napoleonic era. Cavalry 
had no significant role on the battlefield, 
and the contribution of artillery was also 
reduced. Field fortifications became com- 
monplace. This much our authors agree 
upon. McWhiney and Jamieson also claim 
that Civil War battles were more bloody, 
though Griffith questions this. 


“No” says Griffith,, unless we are referring 
to the tactical revolution induced by the 
use of repeating carbines by the Union 
cavalry in 1864-1865. Note that while 
McWhiney and Jamieson tack this latter 
development onto “their” revolution, it re- 
ally is a quite distinct development. All the 
other factors discussed strengthened the 
defense; the combination of firepower and 
mobility strengthened the offense. 


When Did This Revolution 
Take Place? 


During the Civil War, say McWhiney 
and Jamieson, and it was pretty well com- 
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the Confederate losses were caused by artillery fire. “It was not 
war—it was murder,” Hill observed. His division lost 2,000 of 
its 6,500 men in the assault.” 

Cavalry had played an important part in Napoleonic war- 
fare where battles were usually fought in open fields and often 
decided by successful cavalry charges, and cavalry in the Mexi- 
can War had made some gallant and effective charges. 

But when cavalry charged infantry during the Civil War, 
the result was often disastrous for the horsemen. Rifled fire- 
power enabled infantry to break up cavalry charges long before 
the riders could reach the infantry’s lines. One of the best known 
and most desperate charges of Civil War cavalry against infan- 
try was made at Gaines’ Mill in June, 1862. Confederate Briga- 
dier General John Bell Hood’s brigade broke through the Union 
lines at the close of the day’s fighting. In a hopeless effort to 
blunt Hood’s success, troopers of the 5th U.S. Cavalry charged 
the Confederate infantrymen. Hood’s men had just broken 
through the Federal front and their line, as Colonel E. Mclver 
Law observed, was “ragged and irregular” and only “partly re- 
formed” when the Union cavalry struck. Even so, the Confed- 
erate rifle fire broke apart the cavalry charge within a few min- 
utes. “This episode,” Law remarked, “consumed scarcely more 
time than it takes to write it.” About 250 men of the 5th Cavalry 
made the charge and only about 100 riders survived, a loss of 
about 60 percent.” 

Another charge of cavalry against infantry was made by 
the 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville. After “Stone- 
wall” Jackson had routed the 11th Corps, the 8th Pennsylvania 
rode against Jackson’s men in a desperate attempt to slow the 
Confederate attack. The regiment made a sabre charge, riding 
in column formation, but was broken apart by Confederate rifle 
fire. A soldier noted that the major who “led the charge, the 
captain in command of the leading squadron, the adjutant, and 
a few score of their followers went down at this shock together. 
The detail sent over to recover their bodies after the battle said 
that the major had thirteen bullets in his body, the adjutant 
nine, and others fewer.” The regiment lost three officers, thirty 
men, and about eighty horses in this charge." 


plete by 1864. It didn’t says Griffith, un- 
less we are referring to a different devel- 
opment that took place in 1864-1865. 


What Were Its Salient Features? 


onic battles. 


Here are a few 


ferences between Civil War and Napole- 


Another famous charge of Federal cavalry against Confed- 
erate infantry took place at Gettyeburg. Brigadier General 
Judson Kilpatrick, commanding a cavalry division on the Union 
left, ordered one of his brigade commanders, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Elon J. Farnsworth, to make a mounted attack against Con- 
federate infantry protected by stone walls. One Federal officer 
who rode in the charge said that the southern “defensive posi- 
tion” was “one that above all others is the worst for a cavalry 
charge—that is, behind stone fences so high as to preclude the 
possibility of gaining the opposite side without dismounting 
and throwing them down.” Farnsworth opposed the charge and 
protested against it, but Kilpatrick insisted. Captain H. C. Par- 
sons of the Ist Vermont Cavalry said that “each man felt, as he 
tightened his belt, that he was summoned to a ride to death” 
Farnsworth made the charge in columns of battalions, attack- 
ing without any infantry support. Farnsworth’s men rode 
against infantry commanded by Brigadier General E. Mclver 
Law, who later wrote: “The course of the cavalry was abruptly 
checked and saddles were rapidly emptied.” About three 
hundered riders made the charge; Farnsworth was killed, and 
about one hundered others became casualties." 

Other charges of cavalry against infantry ended in disas- 
ter. The last charge at Cedar Mountain, in August, 1862, was 
made by Brigadier General George D. Bayard’s cavalry brigade. 
Four days later, one Confederate infantry brigade commander 
wrote: “The enemy’s cavalry attempted to charge in two col- 
umns, but the fire soon broke them and sent them fleeing across 
the field in every direction.” At Pleasant Hill, in April, 1864, 
Brigadier General Thomas Green ordered Brigadier General 
Hamilton P. Bee to make a mounted charge against Federal in- 
fantry. Bee advanced two regiments in columns of four and 
ordered others to follow. He said that his troopers rode into a 
disastrous rifle fire. “Fortunately there were ravines of young 
pines on our right which furnished somewhat of shelter until 
the shock could be recovered from,” he reported, “but the empty 
saddles, the men shot and falling in all directions, the confu- 
sion, produced a scene imperishable on my memory.” One regi- 
ment lost a third of its men in this charge.” 


muskets were deadly, and the defense was 
already dominant. 

In another respect, too, the Napole- 
onic Wars and the Civil War were similar. 


The ascendance of the defense, the 
demise of artillery and cavalry as decisive 
battlefield factors, and of close infantry as- 
saults, particularly with the bayonet. 


What Caused It? 


For McWhiney and Jamieson the 
fundamental cause was the increased fire 
power (both range and rate of fire) of the 
rifled musket. This fundamentally altered 
the balance between offense and defense, 
in favor of the latter, a trend that was in- 
creased by the widespread use of field for- 
tifications. Griffith points instead to 
terrain as the primary cause of the dif- 
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extra thoughts to ponder... 


In the Peninsular War, British infan- 
try regularly blew away French assault col- 
umns by the simple expedient of deploy- 
ing in two lines immediately below the 
brow of a hill on what was, in relation to 
the French, the reverse slope. One line 
would step forward and deliver a volley 
into the French column, then step back 
and down out of sight of the enemy. The 
second line would then step forward and 
deliver a volley in its turn, and so on. In 
effect, Wellington’s army were using 
“natural fortifications” (the brow of the 
hill); used in this manner the smoothbore 


In both, bayonet charges rarely resulted 
in actual combat with the bayonet. In most 
cases, either the attackers failed to com- 
plete their charge or the defenders ran 
away. Thus the frequency with which sur- 
geons treated bayonet wounds is far from 
a good guide to the incidence of bayonet 
charges. The most successful charges— 
where the enemy broke and ran before the 
attackers came to grips with them - would 
have resulted in no bayonet wounds what- 
soever. This brings up a related point: the 
caliber of the troops. Close assaults by in- 
fantry in the Napoleonic Wars and in the 
Mexican-American War were typically 


The impact of the rifled-musket, the repeating rifle, en- 
trenchments, the failure of bayonet attacks, and the major 
change in the role of the cavalry—all these interacted with each 
other and brought about a tactical revolution. 
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successful where the defenders were infe- 
rior to the attackers, that is, were by com- 
parison poorly led or of low morale. 
Where the defenders were well-led and 
confident, it was usually the attackers who 
broke and ran. Given the similarity of the 
two sides in the Civil War, it is natural that 
frontal assaults failed more often than not, 
and this would have been the case irre- 
spective of any developments in weapons 
technology. 

Griffith makes another a strong 
point when he points to the lack of evi- 
dence for rifle fire suppressing artillery. 
Certainly the onus is on the “rifle revolu- 
tion” people to come up with such evi- 
dence if it exists. The articles also point 
toward other kinds of data we need. We 
need a systematic exploration of the 


Christopher Herold, ed. 


ranges at which troops opened fire and, 
where possible, some indication of the 


range at which casualties were caused and ~~ 


in what numbers. Maybe there’s a bud- 
ding Ph.D. candidate out there who 
would like to take this on. Similarly, we 
need a closer study of just who began the 
practice of building extensive field forti- 
fications, and why. Griffith’s explanation 
that the American “militia” needed the 
sense of security they created does not 
ring true; surely the French levees en masse 
(conscripts) needed this at least as 
much—but didn’t build them. A careful 
examination of exactly why Robert E. Lee 
(then known as “The King of Spades”) 
built field fortifications in western Vir- 
ginia in 1861, for instance, might throw 
some light on this question. Another 


fuzzy area is the concept of the “bloodi- 
ness” of battles. Should we be looking at 
casualty totals or at percentage losses? Just 
what is meant here by “bloody”? 
Enough! Hopefully this sidebar has 
pointed to some of the areas that must be 
explored if the questions raised in these 
articles are to be answered. The reasons 
why Napoleonic and Civil War cavalry dif- 
fered so markedly will be explored in 
North & South #9, the Cavalry Special. We 
hope also to explore some of the other 
questions in upcoming issues. ia 
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REBEL BISHOP: Augustine Verot, 
Florida’s Civil War Prelate. By Michael 
Gannon. (Gainesville: University Press of 
Florida, 1997. Pp. ix, 267. Paper, $19.95. 
ISBN 0-8130-1522-7. Originally pub- 
lished in 1964). 


Augustin Verot is not exactly a name that 
resonates immediately with readers of 
Civil War history. Nor should it. On the 
immense stage of that continental drama, 
Verot was barely a bit player in one of its 
remote corners. This book is the biogra- 
phy of Augustin Verot, a Roman Catholic 
prelate who served as bishop of the dio- 
cese of Savannah during the Civil War. 
The Savannah diocese included all of 
present-day Florida in its territory, as well 
as a chunk of southeastern Georgia. 
Readers interested primarily in the war 
can skip this one. Only two of the book’s 
nine chapters are concerned with the war 
years. So the title is misleading. We learn 
much more about the history of the 
Catholic Church in the South in these 
pages than we do about the war. 

Unfortunately, we don't really learn 
too much about Verot either. Beyond the 
bare biographical facts, the inner man 
remains elusive. All we can take away 
from reading Rebel Bishop is the impres- 
sion of a man who was zealous in tend- 
ing his spiritual flock and outspoken about 
what he believed. Fleeting glimpses of 
other traits of his character also appear, 
his wit and tenacity, for example, and his 
skill as a politician. Curiously, there is al- 
most nothing here about Verot’s spiritual 
life, aside from his being an ordained 
priest in the Society of St. Sulpician, a 
French order devoted to the education 
of aspirants to the priesthood. The lack 
of character analysis is understandable. 
Gannon admits that he had precious little 
primarily documentation to work with. 
Almost all of Verot’s papers are lost or 
destroyed. 

Gannon argues that Verot is a “pro- 
phetic figure” who anticipated the liberal 
Catholic movement of the 1890s. This 
movement attempted to reconcile the 
goals of the French Revolution with Ca- 
tholicism. It embraced most of the ten- 
ants of so-called “modernism,” which had 
been explicitly condemned by Pius IX in 
his Syllabus of Errors (1864). The intri- 
cacies of this subject need not detain us 
here. Suffice it to say that one could 


quibble with Gannon’s characterization. 
Discussion of Verot’s sermon on “Slavery 
and Abolitionism,” delivered on January 
4, 1861, occupies a whole chapter. Gan- 
non makes much of Verot’s suggestions 
for amelioration of the slave system. In 
fact, the sermon was little more than a 
standard defense of the institution; he 
said nothing beyond what other thought- 
ful Southerners said. So, too, the bishop’s 
argument for an early peace with the 
North (based on the principle of state 
rights) and his pressure for the educa- 
tional rights of the freed slaves. Bishop 
Verot’s finest hour came during the ses- 
sions of the First Vatican Council (1868- 
70). He staunchly opposed promulgation 
of the doctrine of papal infallibility, argued 
for ecclesiastical rehabilitation of Galileo, 
and for the rights of geologists to pursue 
the question of the earth’s age. 
A book for specialists only. 
—Thomas E. Schott 
Brandon, FL 
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($10.00 cassette; $15.00 CD. $3.00 ship- 
ping and handling. The Second Maryland 
Fifes and Drums, P.O. Box 172, Willow 
Hill, PA 17271) 
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The unit had its origins in the Historic 
Williamsburg Fife and Drum unit. Wear- 
ing one of three styles of original uniforms 
of the 2nd Maryland Infantry Regiment, 
C.S.A., the members accurately por- 
trayed their unit, both visually and musi- 
cally, in the TNT movie Gettysburg. 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way, Dixie” is but the first 
of twenty-eight selections. Admittedly, 


the music does not qualify as easy lis- 
tening for a dinner party. While touring a 
battlefield, however, it does set the 
mood. For those who jog through the 
Vicksburg National Battlefield Park, 
these tunes are a must. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
North & South 
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Florida’s Forgotten General 


W. W. LORING: FLORIDA’S FORGOT- 
TEN GENERAL. By James W. Raab 
(Manhattan, Kansas: Sunflower Univer- 
sity Press, 1996. Pp. xii, 263. Cloth, 
$35.95, paper, $21.95, ISBN 0-89745- 
205-4.) 
William Wing Loring, whose sobriquet 
was “Old Blizzards,” began his military 
career at the age of fourteen, when he 
joined the Florida militia during the Sec- 
ond Seminole War. A sergeant at seven- 
teen, he studied law and served in the 
state legislature. In 1846, he was ap- 
pointed captain in the U.S. Regular Army 
and assigned to the newly organized 
Mounted Rifle Regiment. During the 
Mexican War, Loring won three brevets 
and lost his left arm. Remaining in the 
army, he served in the midwest, Texas, 
Oregon, and the southwestern territories. 
At thirty-eight, he became the youngest 
line colonel when he assumed command 
of the Mounted Rifles. 

Loring resigned from the army in 
May, 1861, and cast his lot with the Con- 
federacy. Appointed (continued on page 90) 
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We Ane Saved! .. . 


NIGHT ASSAULT AT GETTYSBURG 


PETER TOMASAK 


When the blue- and grayclad men marched north from Virginia 
and entered Pennsylvania, not one man knew that their next 
encounter would turn the tide of the war in the Union’s favor as 
well as reshape the future of the small town of Gettysburg. 


After seeing Ted Turner’s classic “Gettysburg” movie, 
the viewer cannot avoid noticing that Colonel Joshua Cham- 
berlain of the 20th Maine was the hero of the fateful after- 
noon of July 2, 1863. Although Chamberlain received the 
Medal of Honor for his heroism, the battle was far from 
over... 


ATER IN THE EVENING about nine o'clock, Gen- 

eral Robert E. Lee’s troops attacked East Cemetery 

Hill. Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell, com- 

manding Lee’s II Corps, was ordered to support the 
Confederate attack on the Union left. Ewell’s men were to 
assail Culp’s Hill and demonstrate against Cemetery Hill to 
keep Federal troops positioned there from reinforcing the 
Union left flank. Ewell’s attack occurred some five hours 
later than planned and it proved to be of no use whatsoever 
to the valiant efforts of Lieutenant General James 
Longstreet’s I Corps. 

The terrain around and on East Cemetery Hill con- 
tained scattered fruit orchards, wood lots, stonewalls, 
wooden fences, and boulders. This section of the hook- 
shaped Union line was of strategic importance because if 
broken, Confederate troops would have an open road to 
the rear of Cemetery Hill and the Union supply line. For 
this reason alone the hill had to be defended at all costs. 
Major General Winfield Scott Hancock, commander of the 
2d Corps, saw the importance of Cemetery Hill when he 
arrived on the field late on July 1. Union troops crowded 
onto the hill and prepared to defend it. The Southern at- 
tack late on July 2, then, was a threat to the integrity of the 
Union battle line. In the words of Douglas Southall Free- 
man, “The whole of the three days’ battle produced no more 
tragic might-have-been than this twilight engagement on 
the Confederate left.” 


During the day on July 2, both armies made prepara- 
tions for continuing the engagement. Desultory cannon fire 
as well as the usual skirmish musketry filled the morning 
and afternoon hours as soldiers from both sides waited and 
wondered what would happen next. Major General Jubal A. 
Early, commanding one of Ewell’s divisions, had his brigades 
deployed facing the steep slopes of Cemetery Hill. His men, 
lying in position throughout the hot, sunny day, received little 
or no cover from the heat. The rebels spent over twelve hours 
without fresh food or water. 

Ewell, who rode by the line of the Louisiana Tigers, “ex- 
pressed great anxiety” for the men left out in the open. Ewell 
wanted to move the regiments under cover, but doing this in 
daylight, exposed to Federal artillery frowning down from 
Cemetery Hill, was almost impossible. Thus, Ewell had the 
troops of two brigades remain under cover of a small knoll 
not far from the front porch of the Culp farm. Some men, 
uneasy and uncomfortable with having to remain in the open, 
ignored orders to the contrary and stood up to move around. 
Such movement drew the attention of Federal skirmishers 
in the Culp farm woods and fields. A Confederate lieutenant 
wrote, “If any one showed themselves or a hat was seen above 
the fence[,] a volley was poured into us.” Captain William 
Seymour, a member of Brigadier General Harry Hays’ staff, 
claimed that “it was almost certain death for a man to stand 
upright.” His brigade suffered 45 casualties that afternoon. 

Ewell and Early had met with Lee and discussed the 
battle plan. The generals concluded that artillery support 
was vital for the success of any attack. Ewell and Early 
returned from their conference and reconnoitered the 
ground. They found no good area on which to deploy their 
cannon other than the flat-topped Benner’s Hill, a small 
eminence that would not allow use of all guns in the corps. 
Major General Edward Johnson, commanding another of 


Ewell’s divisions, was ordered to have his artillery battal- 
ion, under Major Joseph W. Latimer, deploy on the hill and 
open fire at 4:00 p.m. 

Latimer, nicknamed the “young Napoleon” by his corps 
commander, was idolized by his batterymen and by the infan- 
try in Johnson’s Division. As a result of the wounding of a su- 
perior officer at Chancellorsville, Latimer had risen to battal- 
ion command. His battalion arrived near Gettysburg just before 
dusk on July 1 and parked in a wheat field east of town, off the 
Hanover Road not far from Benner’s Hill. 

Confederate artillery on Benner’s Hill was within a thou- 
sand yards of Culp’s Hill and about 1,500 yards from Cem- 
etery Hill. Benner’s Hill afforded no natural protection from 
enemy fire. Colonel J. Thompson Brown, Ewell’s artillery chief, 
realized that he could not post Latimer’s four batteries until 
the artillery was ordered to fire, in order to avoid counterbattery 
fire. Thompson told Latimer there would be no time to waste 
from the moment his guns unlimbered. There would also be 
no time to build any lunettes to protect the gun crews. 

Ewell, waiting patiently for the 
sounds of Longstreet’s attack, finally 
heard the faint din of battle to the south. 
As scheduled, at 4:00 p.m., Johnson or- 
dered Latimer to move up and “open fire 
with all his pieces.” Infantrymen of 
Steuart’s Brigade watched in admiration 
as the batteries dashed to the front. “It 
was a splendid sight, 16 guns, 16 cais- 
sons, officers and men of each battery 
streaming over the field in bustle and 
busy speed and enveloped in clouds of 
dust.” 

When deployed from left to right, 
Latimer’s batteries included Captain 
Charles I. Raine’s Lee (VA) Battery, Cap- 
tain William F. Dement’s Ist Maryland 
Battery, Captain J. C. Carpenter’s 
Alleghany (VA) Artillery, and Captain 
William D. Brown’s Chesapeake (MD) 
Artillery. As each section unlimbered, it 
began to fire at will. Federal cannon on 
East Cemetery Hill were quick to re- 
spond. Benner’s Hill in no time became 
an arena of hell. 

Rebel gunners were astonished that 
their counterparts in blue returned fire 
so accurately in no time. The air was so 
full of “exploding, crashing, screaming 
shells, that in three minutes the earth 
shook with the tremendous concussion 
of two hundred pieces of artillery.” Pri- 
vate John Hatton, a gunner in Dement’s 
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“Repulse of the Louisianna Tigers” 
Peter F. Rothermel, artist. Pennsylva- 
nia Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion. The State Museum, Harrisburg. 
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battery, noted that “it was like the enemy had our range before 
the first shot was fired.” 

Despite the speed of Latimer’s deployment, his veteran 
artillerists soon found the correct range and gave the Federal 
batteries on East Cemetery Hill their fill of return fire. Colonel 
Charles S. Wainwright, chief of artillery of the 1st Corps, wrote 
that “their fire was the most accurate I ever seen on the part of 
their artillery.” 

The intense fire from Latimer’s sixteen guns resulted in an 
expenditure of 1,147 rounds of ammunition, all in two and a 
half-hours. The more numerous Yankee cannon fired even more 
rounds. Some of the most destructive shelling of the entire battle 
took place during this artillery duel. Lieutenant Edward Whittier 
of the 5th Maine Battery explained that “nowhere on the field 
of Gettysburg was such havoc wrought by artillery on artillery.” 

One of the first shots from Captain James H. Cooper’s Bat- 
tery B, Ist Pennsylvania, struck and exploded an ammunition 
chest on Benner’s Hill. Lieutenant James Stewart, commanding 
Battery B, 4th United States, astonished by the direct hit, called 
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for three cheers for Cooper’s men. No sooner, however, had 
the cheers subsided than a Confederate shell exploded a cais- 
son in Stewart’s battery. Confederates loudly returned the 
cheers. Seconds later, one of Stewart’s battery limbers exploded, 
killing two men and horses. Comrades could only find the rem- 
nant of one of the victims’ jackets. 


NION BRIGADIER GENERAL ADELBERT AMES, 
commanding Ist Division, 11th Corps, sat on a 
stonewall beside Wainwright, watching the effects 
of the artillery duel. Wainwright was apparently not intimi- 
dated by the shelling, not even when one shot burrowed 
deep into the ground six yards away and stopped under his 
feet. The colonel noted in his diary, “I waited quietly to see 
if it would drive out by the hole it entered when it burst, or 
would it break out straight up. It never occurred to me that 
should it come right up it would certainly hit me....I real- 
ized afterwards how indifferent one becomes to the danger 
when you are accustomed to the flying around of cannon 
balls, even feeling they are harmless.” 


leg, passed through his horse, and shattered his left leg. The 
horse fell dead, pinning Brown to the ground and breaking 
three of his ribs. 

With the artillery battle intensifying, Corporal Samuel Th- 
ompson, an ammunition handler in Dement’s battery, had 
nothing on his mind except winning the battle and returning 
to his Baltimore home. Trying to save time, Thompson left the 
caisson lid open while running back and forth to carry his 
rounds to the muzzle. When asked why he was creating a dan- 
gerous situation by leaving the lid open, Thompson replied that 
“it is easier and much faster to get in and out of.” When cau- 
tioned, Sam retorted, “Oh, nothing’s going to happen to hurt 
Sam! Sam’s going to Baltimore!” Seconds later, a shell exploded 
near the caisson. Sparks fell into the open chest and it erupted 
with a “terrible report.” After the smoke lifted, the caisson was 
seen to be totally wrecked. Some of the horses were wounded, 
and Sam’s mangled and lifeless body was nearby. 

Major Robert Stiles, on duty at Lee’s headquarters rode by 
Benner’s Hill at the height of the artillery fire, heading to 


“Desperate attack of the Confederate Forces after gaining the hill and passing the cemetery gate.” 
From a sketch by Edwin Forbes. Library of Congress 


Cooper’s battery, most visible on the highest point on East 
Cemetery Hill, seemed to draw the most Confederate fire. One 
shell exploded under the left cannon, killing one man, wound- 
ing three, and blowing one man to pieces. Jumping from his 
perch on the wall, Wainwright ordered Cooper to “put on an- 
other detachment” while he asked Ames to get some men to 
evacuate the dead and wounded. Not long afterward, a shell 
struck Cooper’s second piece, breaking an axle. Lieutenant 
James A. Gardner years later described the torment the battery 
endured that day. “The shots of the enemy came thick and fast, 
bursting, crushing, and ploughing, a mighty storm of iron hail, 
a most determined and terrible effort of the enemy to cripple 
the guns.... Situated as we were in the center of this artillery 
line, our battery received the full force of the enemy front, ob- 
lique and flank fire.” 

Meanwhile, Latimer’s guns were also under heavy fire as 
his battalion was slowly cut to pieces. Brown rode in front of 
his battery, urging his men “to stand manfully to their guns for 
the honor of Maryland.” Soon, a solid shot hit Brown's right 


Johnson’s headquarters to deliver a message. “The area had [dis- 
mantled] guns, carriages splintered and crushed, ammunition 
chests exploded, limbers upset, wounded horses plunging and 
kicking, dashing out the brains of men tangled in the harness; 
while cannoneers with pistols were crawling around through 
the wreck shooting the struggling horses to save the lives of 
wounded men.” 

Seeing the destruction, Latimer ordered a temporary 
halt to the firing so the survivors could clean up the bat- 
tery positions. Lieutenant Walter Chew assumed command 
of the wounded Brown’s Chesapeake Artillery. Chew found 
that the battery was in poor condition, but he did his best 
to make it serviceable. “Resume Firing,” shouted Chew, and 
the entire battalion opened as one, making the ground 
quiver under Chew’s feet. 

The renewed shelling lasted a half-hour, when it be- 
came obvious to Major Latimer that his command was com- 
ing off second best. He reported to Johnson that his posi- 
tion had become “untenable.” Johnson sympathetically 
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ordered Latimer to withdraw all but four guns to help cover 
the infantry’s advance. After taking twelve guns to the rear, 
Latimer returned to supervise the remaining cannon. They 
opened fire but were immediately challenged by the more 
numerous Yankee guns. 

While riding bravely astride his horse cheering his men, 
Latimer was hit when a shell exploded overhead, pieces of 
shrapnel killing his horse and nearly severing one of his 
arms. The severely wounded major was pinned beneath the 
dead animal. Hatton saw his commander’s predicament, 
dropped the shell he was carrying, and hastened to his as- 
sistance. Dement also noticed Latimer’s fall and came to 
help. Private and captain got Latimer from beneath the ani- 
mal and carried him to the rear. 


Ricketts’ six cannon moved rapidly forward to the rear 
of Cemetery Hill, reached the Baltimore Pike, turned left, 
and proceeded a short distance up the pike. Wainwright said 
that Ricketts “had everything in very beautiful order, and 
came up the road as if moving onto a parade ground.” Ames, 
seeing the battery coming, was so impressed that he asked 
what battery it was. Ricketts would later recall that while 
his battery was unlimbering, Wainwright came up and told 
him that “this is the key to our position on Cemetery Hill 
and must be held, and in case you are charged here, you 
will not limber up and leave under any circumstances, but 
fight your battery as long as you can.” Ricketts repeated this 
order to his officers and men. The battery took position 
behind the lunettes erected by Cooper’s men. 


oat Bot 


“Boys, we are going to take that: 
hill... It will be a steep climb, but we 
will do it or die.” 


Charge of General Ewell’s corps on the cemetary gate and capture of Captain Ricketts’ battery. 
Oil painting by Edwin Forbes Courtesy Ann Hobart-Lang 


Damage inflicted upon the battalion during this half-hour 
was serious. Dement wrote, “While he [Latimer] was under 
the horse he continued to give orders, and he seemed to think 
only of his command.” Hatton recalled that Latimer said, “Oh, 
it’s No use, cease firing.” Command of the battalion fell to Raine. 
Latimer instructed the captain to remove the four remaining 
cannon a short distance to the rear, away from danger. Raine 
then withdrew the battalion and encamped for the night. 

Union Chief of Artillery Henry J. Hunt, who visited Cem- 
etery Hill during the shelling, saw that his batteries were hav- 
ing “a hot time of it.” He informed Wainwright that he would 
send up a reserve battery to replace a damaged one. 

Sometime after 4:00 p.m., Captain Robert Bruce Ricketts, 
commanding Batteries F&G, Ist Pennsylvania, was handed an 
order to move his battery from the Artillery Reserve parked in 
the fields along Granite Schoolhouse Lane and proceed to the 
rear of Cemetery Hill and await further orders. Since Cooper’s 
battery was the most damaged from the duel, Wainwright or- 
dered Cooper to limber up and go to the rear; Ricketts was 
ordered to replace Cooper. 
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No sooner was the battery in position than Latimer’s guns 
fired upon it. Oney F. Sweet, who loaded the shell for the 
battery’s left piece, related an incident that took place not long 
after the battery went into position: 

[Our] number one man [John Given] who rams 

the shot—stood over six feet and [was] in his prime 

of life. When we got our gun unlimbered and in 

position, [Given] took his shoes from his sore feet 

and cooly set them beside the wheel. Oscar C. 

Larrabee, the man who thumbed the vent, said: 

‘John, you had better keep your shoes on. We may 

have to get out lively, by God” John looked over the 

surroundings [and answered], ‘If we can’t whip 

them here, we can’t whip them no-where. I’ll never 

run from here. 


He never did. 

First Lieutenant Charles F. Brockway, writing his own de- 
tailed account of July 2, recalled that “as soon as we took our 
position the enemy opened upon us with several guns from 
the heights [Benner’s Hill] beyond Rock Creek, but having 


obtain[ed] the exact range from Captain Cooper, we soon si- 
lenced them.” 

Johnson, meanwhile, was preparing to send his infan- 
try forward. The stir and fuss of Confederates moving into 
line of battle caught Ricketts’ attention. The captain said 
he “distinctly remembered counting the battle flags of 
Johnson’s Division while they were forming for battle.” The 
Union batteries on Cemetery Hill soon directed their fire 
against the grayclad infantry. 

Brockway recalled that the second Confederate artillery 
barrage ceased when “the head of a column of infantry ap- 
peared crossing Rock Creek, almost immediately in our front, 
and [had been] advancing on Wadsworth’s position.” It was now 
about 7:30 p.m. Because of the length of the Confederate 
battleline, General Ewell had no information as to Longstreet’s 
success or failure. He continued with his discretionary orders 
and commenced with his own attack, having no idea that it 
was doomed from the start. 


Isaac E. Avery (left), courtesy North Carolina Department of 
Archives & History. Charles E. Brockway (right), courtesy U. S. 
Army Military History Institute 


Waiting for the order to attack, the Louisiana Tigers were 
anxious for their own role in the upcoming battle. A few men 
and officers lingered about the Sheads home, adjacent to 
Stratton and High streets. Mrs. Robert Sheads related a con- 
versation she heard among the Confederates before the charge 
began. “Boys, we are going to take that hill where the graveyard 
is. It will be a steep climb, but we will do it or die. Yes, said 
another, we are going to take that hill and capture the guns 
that have been shelling our lines all day.” 

Mrs. Sheads, a devout and patriotic woman, was heart- 
broken after hearing the bragging Confederates. When she lost 
sight of them after they began to march forward, “she [was 
overcome with] much anxiety.’ She turned to her husband Rob- 
ert and tearfully cried out, “Robert, let us go to God in prayer 
[and] ... ask him to help our boys keep their battery.” The 
whole time the battle was raging, the Sheads were on their knees 
in prayer. 

Approximately an hour after Longstreet’s troops halted in 
front of the Round Tops, Early, standing next to Ewell watch- 
ing Johnson’s troops move forward, told Hays that it was time 
to advance his command. 

A lone Confederate bugle was heard over the field, giving 
the signal for the advance. Hays had command of his own bri- 
gade of Louisianians as well as Colonel Isaac E. Avery’s of North 


Carolinians. A lieutenant recalled, “I felt as if my doom was 
sealed...and with great reluctance...I started my skirmishers for- 
ward.” Anxious to get up from their prone positions in which 
they had been so long, the men sprang up swiftly. 

The advancing Southern line quickly showed itself as it 
topped a small ridge in its front. A sergeant in the 5th Maine 
Battery posted on lookout duty caught sight of the advancing 
host and shouted, “Look! Look at those men.” Federal observ- 
ers keenly watched the Tigers scale fences and form for the as- 
sault. The 5th Maine Battery, posted on Stevens’ Knoll nearby, 
was ready for the attack. The battery’s smoothbore Napoleons, 
cooled from the previous shelling, were reloaded. The order 
“Case, 2 1/2 degrees, 3 seconds time...Fire by battery” was 
loudly heard. As the Confederates came on, they were greeted 
by the 5th Maine’s salvos, each shell bursting as if it was on 
measured ground. Timed fuses in each shell, the correct angles, 
put each shot right in front of the advancing enemy. Whittier 
remarked that the accuracy was achieved “by using a French 
ordnance glass, the nearest approach to a range finder 
for light artillery.” 

The artillery fire intensified to an intolerable level as 
the batteries on East Cemetery Hill also opened fire. Com- 
mands were impossible to hear over the overpowering 
tumult. The combination of heat, humidity, approach- 
ing darkness, and the continuous firing of so many can- 
non bathed the battlefield in a smothering acrid smoke 
that lay close to the ground, making it almost impossible 
to see more than ten yards. Hays’ reported that the Union 
artillery fire was lethal, but the “obscurity afforded” by 
the smoke helped them “escape ... nothing else than hor- 
rible slaughter.” 


ae NION GUNNERS knew that if they stopped firing 


long enough for the smoke to clear, the advancing 

Southerners would approach much faster than they 
were then moving. So the rate of fire was kept up, and although 
it was difficult to see what they were shooting at, the gunners 
managed to slow the enemy approach enough that it took al- 
most an hour to reach the base of the hill. 

The Confederates who did make themselves visible in the 
fields east and northeast of Cemetery Hill brought down the 
combined fire of most of the Union artillery pieces on them- 
selves. Bill Bayly, a civilian living northwest of town, wrote later 
of his experience with this bombardment: 


Just before night... had the sensation of a lifetime... 
there was a thunder of guns, a shrieking, whistling, 
moaning...of shells before they burst ...it was simply 
noise, flash, and roar, the roar of a continuous 
thunderstorm and the sharp angry crashes of the 
thunderbolt ... the reverberation from whose 
discharges shook the windows in the house... [and 
also caused] the house [to] shake. 


The Union artillery never let up, hammering the enemy 
with shot and shell. The steadfast, poised, and seasoned Con- 
federates knew what would come next—a full-scale fight was 
imminent. Some of the Union soldiers had not seen action be- 
fore, and for them the situation was different. Tension chal- 
lenged the thoughts of men—how were they going to handle 
the upcoming struggle? 
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The tension was just too much for one of Ricketts’ men. 
After catching sight of the approaching lines, he ran from his 
gun position and presented himself before his captain. The 
soldier appealed to Ricketts. He was sick and requested to go 
to the rear. Ricketts knew that if he let this man go a panic 
might ensue. Drawing his Colt pistol, Ricketts pointed it at 
the soldier’s head and said: “If you don’t take your place, I'll 
make you sicker!” Later, during the melee, Ricketts saw this 
man take a handspike and knock down a Tiger during the thick 
of the fight. 

The Union infantry support for the batteries was deployed 
along Brickyard Lane (present Wainwright Avenue). The lane 
and bordering stonewall, running southeast from near 
Winebrenner’s house and tannery, continued past Menchey’s 
Spring and ended near the base of McKnight’s Hill (Stevens’ 
Knoll). Ames’ division deployed behind the wall bordering the 
road. On the left was the 2d Brigade, under Colonel Andrew L. 
Harris. The 107th Ohio formed behind a rail fence on the east 
side of the Baltimore Pike, facing Gettysburg with its left rest- 
ing on the road. On the 107th’s right was the 25th Ohio, then 
the 17th Connecticut, and finally the 75th Ohio. The Ist Bri- 
gade, Colonel Leopold von Gilsa commanding, followed, with 
the 153rd Pennsylvania, 68th New York, 54th New York, and 
41st New York (left to right). The 33rd Massachusetts from the 
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2d Division was sent over to assist and was deployed at the east 
end of the wall near Menchey’s Spring. 

In the evening around 6 o'clock, Ames, expecting Johnson’s 
attack from the direction of Culp’s Hill, countered by sending 
the 41st New York and 33rd Massachusetts out into Culp’s 
meadow and formed a battle line. After seeing Johnson’s for- 
mation and then observing the clash of arms on Culp’s Hill, 
Ames noticed Avery’s Brigade turning to advance toward his 
position. Knowing that he had no time to reinforce von Gilsa’s 
thin line, Ames ordered Colonel Harris to move the 17th Con- 
necticut to the right and report to von Gilsa. Major Allen G. 
Brady of the 17th, following von Gilsa’s instructions, moved 
the regiment to the 75th’s right. 

Presumably Ames had not seen the advancing Tigers. Har- 
ris, though, did see the advancing enemy: “The hole [made by 
moving the 17th Connecticut] left [my section of the] line very 
thin and weak...with plenty of elbow room.” Worried by the 
advancing enemy, Harris ordered the 75th to stretch its line by 
forming a single rank in order to fill the gap. Harris’ regiment 
was stretched as far as it could go, and not a moment too soon. 
This maneuver, though, left Harris with a weakened line. 

The terrain in front of the 11th Corps’ line of battle hid 
the advancing Southern troops until the last minute. Harris, 
years after the war, wrote to John B. Bachelder that the enemy 
advance came as a “complete surprise. . . . [It was as] if the 
moving column had raised up out of the ground amid the wav- 
ing timothy grass of the meadow.” 


farm fields now saw from its position a second line 

moving up in support to where Hays’ men had been 
lying for the past fifteen hours. Brigadier General John B. 
Gordon’s Brigade of Georgians occupied Hays’ former posi- 
tion. Colonel Adin B. Underwood of the 33rd Massachusetts 
saw Early’s two lines advancing in strength. He realized that his 
skirmishers were threatened with being overrun, so he sent a 
message to “fall back [immediately].” 

The ongoing rain of shells from the “Pukes” of 
Wainwright’s artillery inflicted heavy casualties before the 
grayclad infantry ever reached the Union lines. Harris, riding 
along his line, watched as the undaunted Louisianians moved 
closer. Harris’ men were getting uneasy. Harris attempted to 
inspire them by telling his men that they must hold their posi- 
tion at all hazards. 

With his men now within striking distance, Hays shouted 
“Forward!” His command was followed by a deafening rebel 
yell as his men surged ahead with all the spirit and vigor they 
could muster. Harris’ men loaded and fired as fast as they could, 
but his line was too thin. 

Avery’s Brigade also came forward, the brave colonel 
proudly riding his horse up the slope into battle, the only Con- 
federate officer who went into the charge mounted. Avery’s 
Tarheels, as proud as any soldiers who ever marched into battle, 
made their way past Culp’s meadow. From this position they 
had their first full view of their objective. However, Avery no- 
ticed that his regiments had gone too far to their left. The defi- 
ant colonel gave the order to “wheel right.” No sooner was this 
movement achieved than Avery was thrown from his horse. A 
canister ball had struck him in his neck, a wound that proved 


T HE SKIRMISH LINE thrown out earlier in the Culp 


fatal. As night fell, his men moved on, not knowing their com- 
mander was mortally wounded. The overlooked colonel, think- 
ing of his family, scribbled his last message on a piece of blood- 
stained paper: “Tell my father I died with my face to the enemy. 
I. E. Avery.” 

Confederates in Culp’s field saw three more low stone- 
walls that had to be crossed before reaching the Union infan- 
try line, itself ensconced behind a protective wall. Moving as 
rapidly as they could over the walls, Avery’s Tarheels moved 
into musketry range of von Gilsa’s troops, which were by now 
pouring heavy volleys of lead into them. Stevens’ 5th Maine 
Battery was pouring a tremendous enfilading fire into the rebel 
ranks. The continuous roar of the big guns checked the South- 
erners for a moment, but they were unstoppable. The broken 
ranks rapidly reformed and again charged forward toward the 
batteries on East Cemetery Hill. 

The Carolinians exchanged a brisk musketry fire with 
von Gilsa’s men. Avery’s Brigade wavered, “the roar and 
shriek of shot and shell ploughed through the ranks which 
made for an appalling sight. They [once again] close[d] 
the gaps and bravely moved up.” The entire 11th Corps line 
was now ablaze, engaged with the advancing enemy. The 
Yankee left flank began to give way. Rallying his comrades, 
the color sergeant of the 107th Ohio jumped up on the 
stonewall and defiantly waved the colors; he was immedi- 
ately shot down for his bravery. 

As Hays’ Brigade struggled up the hill, Brockway recalled: 
“We threw in their midst shrapnel and solid shot; but when 
they charged, we used single and finally double rounds of can- 
ister.” When Ricketts saw Avery’s Brigade turning to charge 
his battery, he was informed that the limber chests were empty 
of canister rounds. 
Ricketts drew upon his ex- 
perience and ordered his 
guns to be loaded with 
spherical case shot with- 
out fuses. The lack of fuses 
meant that when fired, the 
shell would immediately 
explode and act as a sub- 
stitute for canister. By this 
time, the Yankee gunners 
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Only the batteries closest to the action are shown on the Union 
order-of-battle. Ricketts’ battery was drawn from the Artil- 
lery Reserve, Whittier’s and Beck’s from I Corps, Wiedrich’s 
from XI Corps. The infantry involved in the struggle were 
drawn from XI and II Corps. 
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were loading and firing four shots a minute, well beyond the 
manuals, which suggested a shot per minute as the average rate 
of fire. When pressed, guns were supposed to be able to dis- 
charge two or three rounds per minute, but only if the targets 
aimed at were not difficult to hit. 

Such artillery fire, however, did not hinder the Confeder- 
ate advance. After the sharp musketry exchange, Hays’ Tigers 
overran Ames’ left flank. Avery’s leaderless brigade was press- 
ing in on von Gilsa’s right flank. Both the 54th and 68th New 
York regiments broke for the rear. The retreating soldiers were 
so panic-stricken in the growing darkness and heavy smoke 
that some jeopardized their own lives by running in front of 
their artillery. The 75th Ohio, 17th Connecticut, 33rd Massa- 
chusetts, and 41st New York remained in position and fought 
it out as best they could; some enemy penetration occurred 
but the line remained basically intact. 

The Confederates now saw an excellent opportunity and 
charged forward. Tigers and Tarheels surged through the bro- 
ken Yankee line and double-quicked nonstop up the slope. 

Von Gilsa aided the Southerners by ordering his mean to 
cease fire. The colonel was worried that his troops were firing 
into each other in the darkness and clouds of smoke. Skirmish- 
ers of the 153rd Pennsylvania, led by Lieutenant J. Clyde Miller, 
were falling back over the low wall in von Gilsa’s front. Miller 
searched for von Gilsa to get orders about where to post his 
men. While coming over the wall, Miller heard von Gilsa shout 
“cease firing.” Going to his commander, Miller advised him 
that the only troops in front of the line were Confederates, but 


von Gilsa failed to reply to Miller’s report. 
fae and then heard someone shout “fire.” Von Gilsa once 

again angrily ordered a cease fire. Thereupon, Miller 
ran over to the colonel and again vehemently repeated to him 
that only the enemy was in front; he knew this because he had 
seen them all day as his men had skirmished with them. By 
this time a lieutenant, irate over von Gilsa’s lack of attention to 
the situation, gave the order to open fire. Von Gilsa, occupied 
with all the excitement around him, did not or could not hear 
the fire command, which was obeyed by the entire 153rd Penn- 
sylvania. 

By this time, Avery’s men were only a few yards from the 
wall in their front along Brickyard Lane, and were clearly vis- 
ible. Recognizing that the line in front was not composed of 
men in blue, von Gilsa had no time to call out “fire at will” 
because the enemy suddenly dashed forward. Individual rebels 
bowled into the Pennsylvanians while others continued up the 
hill toward the batteries. 

A raging hand-to-hand fight now took place along the line 
of the 153rd Pennsylvania and 17th Connecticut. Because of 
the steep slope, the artillerists could not depress the cannon 
barrels enough to fire at those enemy soldiers who were climb- 
ing the hill. With no targets to fire at without hitting friendly 
troops, the cannon fell silent. 

With no artillery support and with practically all the in- 
fantry gone to stop the mad rush, Cemetery Hill was left open 
for a quick ascent by the 21st North Carolina. With a frantic 
tush, this regiment surged forward and closed in on Ricketts’ 
battery. Two other nearby batteries, those commanded by Lieu- 
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tenant George Breck (Captain Gilbert H. Reynolds had been 
wounded on July 1) (Battery L, Ist New York) and Captain 
Michael Wiedrich (Battery I, 1st New York) were not in any 
position to support Ricketts. Breck was hindered by the Fed- 
eral infantry to his front and could not fire any canister, while 
Wiedrich’s gunners could not depress the muzzles of their pieces 
enough to blast the section of ground in their front. 

The battle was now at a fever pitch. The 54th and 68th 
New York were both shattered when Avery’s Tarheels came over 
the wall with bayonets fixed. Color Sergeant Heinrich Michael 
of the 54th was shot and killed. Two successive bearers were 
wounded while trying to keep the flag aloft. Demoralized and 
of no further help in holding the line, both New York regi- 
ments ran up the hill and reformed somewhere behind Ricketts. 


The 153rd Pennsylvania then took the brunt of the South- 
ern attack. This regiment was the “glue” needed to hold the 
line, as it was near the center of the position. The vicious fight- 
ing intensified. Muskets were freely used as clubs, rocks were 
torn from walls and hurled upon the foe; the fighting was hand- 
to-hand all over the field. Bayonet training was of no use; men 
also used their fists when pressed. 

The obstinate Confederates were outfighting their op- 
ponents all along Brickyard Lane. A Carolinian color bearer, 
musket in one hand and flag in the other, jumped up ona 
wall in front of the 153rd Pennsylvania and defiantly waved 
his flag, shouting “Surrender, you damned Yankees.” An 
angry soldier of the 153rd charged the color bearer and ran 
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The Louisiana Tigers’ bayonet charge 
on Ricketts’ battery. 
Sketch by Waud. Courtesy Anne Hobart-Lang 


him through with his bayonet. If this was not bad enough, 
the Yankee fired his musket into the unfortunate Carolin- 
ian as he bayoneted him. Miller said he remembered see- 
ing the poor rebel’s back and shirt torn to shreds as he fell 
from the wall, still clinging both to the colors and his mus- 
ket. Another soldier retrieved the fallen banner and then 
led his comrades over the wall and up the hill. 

The 153rd was battered by this horrific struggle but man- 
aged to hold on, the men fighting furiously with everything 
available, “anything calculated to inflict death or pain.” Attack- 
ing Southerners swamped the 153rd and pushed on ahead 
through whatever gaps they could find. 

Those men who broke through reached the summit, run- 
ning directly into the center of Ricketts’ battery. Some of Hays’ 


men advanced through what the general referred to as a third 
defensive line, consisting of “an abatis of fallen timber” set up 
as rifle pits. This was their last hurdle before reaching Wiedrich’s 
cannon. 

Major Harry Gilmor, the famed Southern cavalry parti- 
san, was following the advance on horseback. He stopped a 
short distance from the battle and remained mounted, watch- 
ing the intense fighting from a stonewall near where the 107th 
Ohio had fought. He later wrote that when the Tigers neared 
the guns, he saw in the dark a Louisiana color bearer climb 
upon a gun, defiantly waving his flag; soon after he was killed. 
Another soldier seized the flag and climbed on the same can- 
non, shouting for his comrades to follow him. This man was 
also slain. Then the company captain picked up the colors only 
to be shot himself. A minie ball broke the arm holding the flag. 
Almost without flinching, the captain dropped his sword and 
grabbed the flag with his good hand, giving a few loud cheers 
to rally his comrades. All the while, bullets were flying through 


the air; one soon went through the captain’s lungs, silencing 
his cheers. 

After the infantry on Wiedrich’s front gave way, the 
captain’s German gunners fought hand-to-hand to keep their 
pieces from being captured. The Tigers used clubbed muskets 
and bayonets as they charged into the battery. Colonel Leroy 
A. Stafford and Major John Hodges of the 9th Louisiana chal- 
lenged each other to see who would be first to the top of the 
hill. Hodges won the race, with the regimental color bearer not 
far behind. More troops came up the hill behind the major. 
One soldier bravely threw himself in front of and over the 
muzzle of one gun, calling out “I take command of this gun! “ 
A German crewman, knowing the gun was loaded, grabbed 
the lanyard and yelled back “Du sollst sie haben!” [You should 
take this] He pulled the lanyard and ended the argument. 

Wiedrich’s battery was silenced as Confederates swarmed 
through the position and headed toward the stonewall sepa- 
rating the guns from Ricketts’ position. From this cover, they 
fired a volley into Ricketts’ battery and then charged headlong 
into the guns. Years after the war, Ricketts was asked for his 
recollections of the battle. He wrote the following: 


They fired directly down the line of the guns, but 
fortunately they could not see in the darkness that 
the ground fell away from my left piece toward the 
right of the battery. I remember well the roar of the 
torrent of bullets as they passed over our heads. My 
men behaved splendidly in this great emergency. 

1 do not remember ever to have heard of any 
member of my command having failed to do his 
whole duty. Only once, for a moment, when the 
infantry were falling back through the battery some 
of my men gave back, but were instantly rallied with 
the cry, ‘Die on your own soil boys before you give up 
your guns. 

Some of the enemy crossed the stone wall and 
there was hand to hand fighting on the left of the 
battery reaching on as far as the third gun from the 
left, my men fighting with hand spikes, rammers, 
stones and pistols. 

I devoted my energies to keeping up the fire from 
as many guns as we could. [Standing near the third 
gun] James H. Riggin the guidon bearer staggered 
against me and fell with the cry “Help me, Captain.” 
When we found him after the fight he was dead and 
the sleeve of the right arm of my coat was covered 
with the brave fellow’s blood. 

... Three of my men, Francis Nied, Oscar G. 
Larrabee and John M. Given, cannoneers of the left 
piece, were carried away as prisoners. 

Given was wounded and died in the hands of the 
enemy. The other two were afterwards exchanged. 


With hand-to-hand combat all around the cannon, 
Ricketts’ battery guidon became an objective of the fighting. 
Brockway recounted the following: 

A rebel first Lieutenant attempted to seize our 
battery guidon, which was planted in one of the 

central earthworks, but while in the act of grasping it, 

the bearer, James H. Riggin, rode up and with his 
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revolver shot the officer through the body. Seizing the 
colors, he wheeled his horse, but at the same moment 
was shot himself, and died soon after. 

A Sergt. of the ‘Tigers’ got clear back to the 
limbers, and there caught Riggin’s horse, and picked 
up the fallen colors. While leading back the horse he 
was encountered by Sergt. [Richard] Stratford, who, 
unable to recognize him in the dark, demanded to 
know “where he was going with that horse.” The rebel 
brought his musket to his shoulder and demanded 
Stratford’s surrender. At this moment I walked up, 
and a glance showed me the true state of affairs. 
Having no sidearms I picked up a stone, and ina 
most unmilitary manner broke the fellow’s head. He 
tumbled to the ground, but Stratford, not knowing 
the cause, seized his musket and shot him through 
the abdomen. Fearing he had missed him in the 
darkness, he clubbed the musket and broke the 
fellow’s arm, whereupon he asked for “quarter,” which 
of course was given. I don’t think he lived long. 


Lieutenant Louis Worcester of the 7th Louisiana was 
among those who made it through the melee and entered 
Ricketts’ battery. Worcester laid his hand on Ricketts’ third gun 
and demanded its surrender. No sooner had he uttered these 
words than someone in the battery “brained” Worcester with a 
hand spike. 

As the fighting swirled about the artillery, Major General 
Oliver O. Howard, commanding the 11th Corps, sent a mes- 
sage to army commander Major General George G. Meade ask- 
ing for reinforcements. Meade had returned from the left flank 
of the army when he heard the sounds of fighting on Cem- 
etery Hill. Accompanied by some of his staff, the general rode 
to a vantage point near Stevens’ battery, then dispatched a mes- 
sage to Howard “to hold fast, that reinforcements would soon 
be there.” Meade sent an order to Major General John Newton, 
commanding the Ist Corps, to send Brigadier General John C. 
Robinson’s 2d Division from the Ziegler’s Grove area to rein- 
force the troops on Cemetery Hill. After passing the Evergreen 
Cemetery, Robinson’s men halted on the Baltimore Pike and, 
after the fighting was over, returned to their former position. 

Unbeknownst to Meade, additional help was already on 
the way. Major General Winfield $. Hancock, in charge of the 
2d Corps, was riding with Brigadier General John Gibbon, the 
commander of his 2d Division, when they heard the fighting 
erupt on Cemetery Hill. The battle noise seemed to be coming 
nearer. Concerned, Hancock said to Gibbon, “We ought to send 
some help over there. Send a brigade, send Carroll!” 

Colonel Samuel S. Carroll was in charge of the Ist Bri- 
gade, 3rd Division. He received orders to move rapidly to Cem- 
etery Hill and assist its defenders. Though Carroll had “no pre- 
cise orders” about where to go, the colonel, having a loud voice 
and known to give orders with much profanity, ordered his 
men, breaking into a dead run, to follow him. 

Carroll’s three regiments—4th Ohio, 7th West Virginia, 
14th Indiana—(the 8th Ohio was on skirmish duty) headed 
off through the dark over unknown terrain, passing through 
Evergreen Cemetery, using musketry flashes from the fighting 
to guide them. After dodging tombstones, they reached the Bal- 
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timore Pike. In his deep, clarion voice, Carroll called out for 
Captain James F. Huntington, commander of the Artillery 
Reserve's Third Volunteer Brigade. After finding Huntington, 
Carroll asked for the location of the enemy. Huntington pointed 
in the direction of Ricketts’ battery. 

It was now past nine o’clock, and darkness had settled 
over the fighting. Carroll waited for a cannon flash to light 
his way to Ricketts. No sooner had Huntington pointed the 
way than a gun fired. Carroll then aligned his small regi- 
ments on a narrow front and commanded, “Halt! Front face! 
Charge Bayonets! Forward, double-quick! March! Give 
them !” With that order, the brigade, with the 14th In- 
diana in the lead, went forward. 


AJOR GENERAL CARL SCHURZ, commanding 
Howard’s 3rd Division, recalled that he and 
Howard were talking when the rebels charged 
Wiedrich’s battery. Howard quickly ordered Schurz to assemble 
his two nearest regiments, the 58th and 119th New York. Led 
by Colonel Wladimir Krzyzanowski, commander of the 2d Bri- 
gade, the order “fix bayonets” rang out. At the double-quick, 
both regiments rushed off in the direction of Wiedrich’s bat- 
tery. Schurz and his staff placed themselves at the head of these 
men and led them forward. 

Hays could hear commotion on the hill around him and 
recognized that more Yankees were coming in his direction. 
But it was so dark that he could not tell friend from foe. He 
therefore delayed giving the order to fire. 


Captain David Beem of Company H, 14th Indiana said 
“[Upon approaching] our men, one of [Battery F's] artillerists 
called out, ‘What regiment is that?? When informed it was the 
14th Indiana, he exclaimed with all the ardor of his soul, God 
bless the 14th Indiana” 

Carroll’s men fired a couple of volleys into the Confeder- 
ates who were atop the hill and those still trying to fight their way 
to the crest. Though Hays’ men were falling everywhere, he still 
waited and ordered his men not to fire. Carroll’s men, now within 
twenty feet of the enemy, fired a third volley. The flash of light 
from the volley showed their blue uniforms, whereupon Hays 
ordered his men to return fire, but it was too late. Carroll’s men 
collided with the enemy and a brief hand-to-hand fight erupted. 


As the fighting started, groups of Confederates behind the 
wall between Wiedrich and Ricketts directed a crossfire into 
Carroll’s brigade. Colonel John Coons of the 14th Indiana ran 
up to the wall and shouted “Who are you?” Out of the night’s 
blackness came the answer “Union.” With that came more shots. 
Hearing the men running away, Coons emptied his revolver in 
their direction. Carroll immediately ordered the 7th West Vir- 
ginia to change front and fire a volley to clear the wall. 

At this point, the color bearer of the 14th Indiana fell. The 
standard was immediately raised, and with loud cheers all along 
the line Carroll’s men pushed forward. Overrun and outnum- 
bered, the surviving Confederates moved down the hill. As they 
cleared the battery, Ricketts’ men “flew to their guns with loud 
cheers. The furthest left piece was so imperfectly spiked that it 


did not take long to immediately put it back in use. “ As soon 
as the gunners reached their pieces, they loaded and double- 
shotted the cannon and fired “their parting gift.” 

Carroll’s men followed the retreating enemy to the stone- 
wall at the base of Cemetery Hill. Coons later told Ricketts that 
“one discharge of canister killed fifteen rebel men, one lieuten- 
ant colonel, one major & two lieutenants.” In another line of 
rebel dead, the Hoosiers saw “ 11 privates and six captains.” In 
spite of the slaughter, the rebels managed to bring off four cap- 
tured Union colors. Even so, this repulse was the first major 
battle in which the Louisiana brigade suffered defeat. 

After retreating down the hill, the two brigades were placed 
in their old position in town, with Gordon’s Brigade on their 
right. One Federal prisoner, watch- 
ing their return, wrote, “A madder set 
of men I never saw.” Professor 
Michael Jacobs of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege later wrote, “The rebels returned 
to our streets were heard to say, the 
Yankees have a good position, and we 
must drive them out tomorrow.” 
Now there seemed to be an entire ab- 
sence of the euphoria and egotism 
which the rebel soldiers manifested 
upon entering Gettysburg on the 
evening of July 1. 


“|. the Yankees have a 
good position, and we 
must drive them out 
tomorrow” 


“Battle of Gettysburg” 
Charge of the Confederates 
on Cemetery Hill. Thursday 
Night, July 2nd, 1863 

From a sketch by Edwin Forbes. 
Courtesy Anne Hobart-Lang 


Some Confederates and histori- 
ans of the battle later wondered why 
no support was forthcoming. 
Gordon’s Brigade seems to have been 
ordered to support Hays and Avery, but Gordon did not move 
forward promptly. Early found Gordon in Hays’ old position 
and asked why he had not moved forward. Early also informed 
Gordon that Major General Robert E. Rodes’ Division had not 
moved forward to attack the west face of Cemetery Hill as 
planned. Sounds of battle in front indicated that Hays and Avery 
were being forced off the hill. Knowing that Gordon’s advance 
would be a “useless sacrifice,” Early ordered Gordon to remain 
in line and assist Hays in reforming his scattered command 
when he fell back. 

Rodes, positioned west of Gettysburg, was supposed to 
move his brigades forward to attack Cemetery Hill. However, 
the general moved slowly. Some of his brigades moved through 
the streets of the town and took longer than expected to get 
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into line for the attack. Rodes, a competent and capable officer, 
took a passive role in deploying his men. He instructed the rest 
of the division to guide on the brigade led by Stephen D. 
Ramseur, whom he told that “other brigades of the division 
would be governed by his brigade’s actions.” 

Ramseur advanced his brigade to Long Lane and halted. 
He directed his skirmish line forward to a position some three 
hundred yards from the Union line on Cemetery Hill. The gen- 
eral himself continued on a distance to reconnoiter in the dark- 
ness. He located more than thirty Union cannon facing his po- 
sition, supported by two lines of infantry protected by walls 
and fences. Ramseur conferred with Brigadier Generals Alfred 
Iverson and George Doles. They all decided to inform Rodes 
of the reconnaissance. Even before receiving Ramseur’s report, 
Rodes had already learned that Early’s attack had failed. Rather 
than risk his own men in the darkness, Rodes ordered Ramseur 
back into position in Long Lane. 

Why did the Confederate attack fail so badly? The main 
fault can be attributed to Ewell’s lack of timely attention. Some 
historians have said in defense of Ewell that he was physically 
and mentally exhausted, not having had rest for two days. When 
Lee advised Ewell around noon that Longstreet would attack 
on the Union left, Ewell attended to his artillery and then should 
have given orders for the attack. Returning to his headquarters 
tired, and his leg stump sore, the general felt that he had enough 
time to issue orders at a later hour. Since Early and Johnson 
were already in position, Ewell apparently felt that he had time 
enough for a nap. Overcome with exhaustion, the general then 
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rested for quite some time. Instead of preparing for the up- 
coming conflict, the extra time spent napping instead of giv- 
ing orders beforehand cost Ewell the much-needed chance to 
assist his subordinates in getting into position and understand- 
ing the plan of battle. It can be said that the Confederates lost 
their chance to capture Cemetery Hill because of sloppy com- 
manding and coordination. 

Some historians have claimed that Ricketts faced only three 
hundred rebels. It is possible that only three hundred rebels 
reached the battery, but well over two thousand began the at- 
tack. In any case Ricketts did what he was ordered to do—“not 
to limber up under any circumstance, but fight to the last” And 
he did just that. Even if only three hundred rebels came at the 
battery, Ricketts was still outnumbered two to one. His men 
fought without any weapons except pistols and whatever they 
could lay their hands on. They held long enough for reinforce- 
ments to arrive. Ricketts himself never argued against those 
who said his battery did not play an important role in the battle. 
He simply let the record stand. 

In his account of July 2, Ricketts wrote: “I never knew how 
long the fight lasted... but remember that after everything 
had become quiet, the full moon was Just above Culp’s Hill.” 
By 11 p.m., the struggle for Cemetery Hill ground down toa 
slow, quiet silence except for a few desultory picket shots. 

During the attack, Hays’ and Avery’s brigades suffered a 
combined total of around 1,650 casualties. The survivors were 
spread on sidewalks, porches, and churches, bleeding and 
“groaning piteously.” It was a dismal sight. Latimer had his arm 
amputated by the corps surgeon that night. After being moved 
to Virginia, gangrene set in and he died August 1, just three 
weeks shy of his twentieth birthday. 

Major Samuel Tate of the 6th North Carolina, a close friend 
of Avery’s, wrote a lengthy, angry letter to Governor Zebulon 
Vance of North Carolina. Dated July 8, Tate’s letter in part said: 
“ after a struggle such as the war has furnished no parallel 
to...the enemy stood with a tenacity never before displayed by 
them.” The Confederates who came to Pennsylvania with the 
idea of winning a major battle forgot one thing—they were 
now on Northern soil. The boys in blue who defended their 
territory fought with a steadfastness and determination never 

before witnessed by the enemy. a 
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MEL YOUNG 


In the American Civil War 
there was a unique system of 
prisoner of war exchange. 

The system worked this way... 


aptured soldiers could first be given a parole. They 

were released to go home or to a certain collection 

point. Designated officers of each of the opposing 

sides would then confer to initiate a prisoner of war 

exchange. Once a POW was exchanged, he was then 

able to rejoin his unit (or another command) and 
resume fighting. The system even had a rate of exchange: en- 
listed men in the ranks for enlisted men in the ranks, one for 
one; for officers, rank for rank—captain for captain, general 
for general. If there were no equivalent ranks, there was a com- 
plicated ratio of lower ranking officers for one of higher rank. 
Eventually, all exchanges were halted and the prison camps be- 
came overcrowded, especially in the south. During the parole 
period Confederate officers were seen on the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C. There are even reports of some of these officers, 
in their uniforms, observing the U.S. Congress in session. It 
was a matter of honor. 

The following story goes beyond this point of honor. It 
was a matter of family pride and personal integrity. 

Charles H. Jonas was born in Kentucky in 1832, the son of 
Abraham Jonas, member of a prominent English Jewish fam- 
ily, who had emigrated to the United States about 1825. 
Abraham and his wife Louisa (Bloch) moved on to Illinois to 
the thriving river port of Quincy, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River. Abraham Jonas had a close friendship with another 
Kentuckian who had also moved to Illinois—Abraham Lin- 
coln. A strong supporter of Lincoln, this friendship was to have 
great significance for the Jonas family. Abraham and Louisa 
Jonas had the heart wrenching experience of seeing five sons, 
who had moved to New Orleans, enter the Confederate mili- 
tary service,* and only the youngest, Edward, served in the 
Union Army—and against his brothers. 

Charles H. Jonas was appointed Captain and Assistant 
Quartermaster on January 7, 1863, to rank from October 14, 
1862, and was assigned to the 12th Arkansas Infantry. The regi- 
ment was assigned to the defenses of Port Hudson, Louisiana. 
After the surrender of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, the seven thou- 
sand Confederate troops at Port Hudson, surrounded by 33,000 
Union soldiers, capitulated on July 9, 1863. The enlisted sol- 
diers were paroled during the next few days. A different fate 
was in store for the officers of the command. Union Major 
General Nathaniel P. Banks ordered the Confederate officers 
to be sent to prisoner of war camps. Jonas was placed on board 
the Steamer I. M. Brown and transported to confinement in 
New Orleans, then by ship to Fort Columbus, New York Har- 
bor, where he arrived on October 10, 1863. These POWs were 
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Parole — 


Honor 


forwarded to Johnson Island, Ohio, on October 13, 1863. This 
prisoner of war camp for Confederate officers was a small is- 
land in Lake Erie, off shore from Sandusky, Ohio. Eight months 
later, Jonas was still languishing as a prisoner at Camp Johnson, 
when he received news that his father was dying. A family mem- 
ber asked Illinois Senator Orville Browning to petition Presi- 
dent Lincoln to grant young Jonas a parole to visit his father. 
As will be seen from the inset copy of Lincoln’s letter, this re- 
quest was granted. The other letters carry the story forward. 


The Lincoln furlough Order 


Allow Charles H. Jonas: now a prisoner of War at 

Johnson’s Island, a parole of three weeks to visit his 

dying father, Abraham Jonas, at Quincy, Iinois. 
June 2, 1864 
Abraham Lincoln 


Office of the Lommissary General of Prisoners 
Washington, B.C. June 2nd, 1864 


Colonel C.W Hill 
Comdg U.S. Forces 
Sandusky City, Ohio 
Colonel: 

In pursuance of instructions received from his 
Excellency, the President, through the War Dept, the 
Comsy Gen’l of Prisoners, directs that C.H. Jonas, 
Capt. 12th Ark, a prisoner of War, now confined at 
Johnsons Island, be paroled for three weeks to visit 
his dying father, Abraham Jonas at Quincy, III. 


I herewith enclose thirty dollars which you will 
please deliver to him. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Ob’t Servt 
W.T. Hank 
Capt A.A.G. 


Charles H. Jonas and 
The Lincoln Furlough Order 


Jacob Rader Marcus Center of the American Jewish Archives, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ee ees 


Head Quarters 11.5. forces, 


JOHNSON’S ISLAND AND SANDUSKY, 
Johnson’s Island, O., June 6th 1864 


I, C.H. Jonas Capt 12th Ark. Regt — a 
Prisoner of war — do hereby give my 
parole of honor — to proceed to Quincy 
Illinois to visit my father — and that I 
will do no act or thing prejudicial to 
the Government of the United States — 
while absent & further that I will visit 
no other place — But will return to this 
Post on the Twenty-Seventh day of the 
present month. 


CH Jonas 
Capt & AQM 
12th Ark Regt 
Prisoner of War 
Approved 
IJ. Asper 
Col. 171st Regt. O.N.G. 
Commanding 


braham Jonas died June 8, 

1864. Captain Charles 

Jonas returned to confine- 

ment in Johnson Island 

prison camp after seeing 

his father only moments 
before his death and staying to attend his 
funeral. On June 28, 1864, Lincoln ap- 
pointed the widow, Mrs. Louisa Bloch 
Jonas, postmistress, to complete the un- 
expired term of her late husband. Cap- 
tain Jonas remained a prisoner at 
Johnson Island until forwarded to Point 
Lookout, Maryland, for exchange on 
March 14, 1865. He was received at Cox’s 
Wharf, Virginia, on March 22, 1865, by 
the Confederate Agent for Exchange, and 
shortly thereafter released with the sur- 
render of Confederate forces on April 9, 
1865. He had been a prisoner of war for 
almost two years. 0: 


* The story of Major Samuel Jonas, 
one of Charles’ brothers, was told in 
“The Story of a Poem: Lines on the 
Back of a Confederate Note.” 

See North & South, Issue #4. 
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To Lieutenant William H. Cowdin of the 42nd Massachusetts Infantry, 
the prison compound at Tyler, Texas, was "the most miserable hole we have been in." 
After a year as a prisoner of war in Texas, Cowdin knew what he was talking about. 


Most Miserable Hole 


CAMP FORD, C.S.A. 


Karen V. Gerhardt 


ERIOUSLY WOUNDED BY A CANISTER SHOT dur- 

ing the Battle of Galveston on January 1, 1863, Cowdin 

remained in a hospital for three weeks. When his health 
improved, he was transferred to Houston. In the months that 
followed, Cowdin, other Federal officers, and enlisted men shared 
incarceration in a cotton warehouse in Houston, at the state peni- 
tentiary in Huntsville, and at Camp Groce near Hempstead, about 
fifty miles west of Houston. 

On December 10, 1863, Cowdin and other prisoners were 
transferred again. After a two-week trek from Camp Groce, in 
which the able-bodied marched and the ill rode in wagons, the 
Federal prisoners reached Camp Ford, “a barren looking camp” 
in the piney woods of East Texas. He remained there until, July 
1864. At that time, more than 4,800 men were imprisoned at 
Camp Ford, making it the largest military prison in the Confed- 
erate Trans-Mississippi Department.' 

Cowdin's “miserable hole” had originated as a conscript 
training camp in September 1862. Named for Colonel John 
Salmon Ford, Superintendent of Conscripts for Texas, the camp 
had been built four miles northeast of Tyler, a staunchly Con- 
federate community. Tyler was about a week's walk from Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, the location of Lieutenant General Edmund 
Kirby Smith's departmental headquarters, often referred to as 
“Kirby-Smithdom.” Densely populated, Tyler became an impor- 
tant Confederate manufacturing center, with an ordnance plant, 
iron foundry, ammunition factory, medical laboratory, commis- 
sary department, transportation depot, and salt works.’ 

During the summer of 1863, probably due to an informal 
order from Kirby Smith, the training camp became a prison for 
captured Union troops being held in Shreveport. On July 30, the 
W. P. Lane Rangers arrived at Tyler with 48 prisoners. They were 
first housed in the Smith County courthouse and then moved to 
the prison camp on August 25. Historians believe the camp was 
not supposed to be a permanent prison, only a short-term de- 
tention center for Union soldiers waiting to be exchanged. Be- 
cause of the small number of prisoners, the camp remained un- 
fenced. Others soon arrived, and a total of 72 comprised the 
original group of prisoners. 


RELY FT SLE ES ET] 


Men of the 19th Iowa photographed after their release from eighteen 
months imprisonment at Camp Ford. Tattered they may be, but they 
also look basically healthy. Source: Photographic History of the Civil 
War. The Max Cole water color is of the Confederate Powder Mill at 
Marshall, near Tyler. The terrain and buildings are very similar to the 
that of the Tyler Arsenal. Source: Commissioned by the Marshall 
National Bank; on display at the Harrison County Historical Museum. 
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In October, 1863, after battles at 
Morganza and Monroe, Louisiana, an 
additional 480 Union prisoners were 
brought to Camp Ford. The guard, how- 
ever, totaled only 71 militia and one 
regular army lieutenant. So many pris- 
oners with so few guards spelled trouble. 
Kate Stone, a Louisiana refugee living in 
Tyler, wrote in her journal on Novem- 
ber 13 that “a number of the prisoners 
escaped the other day, and the towns- 
people are very apprehensive of their 
burning the town.” According to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel A. J. H. Duganne of the 
176th New York Infantry, who arrived in 
December, the “unprovoked murder” of 
two prisoners on November 12 by a sen- 
try led to a general uprising of the pris- 
oners, who threatened to “massacre the 
small guard, and sack the neighboring 
town of Tyler.” Within ten days, a six- 
hundred-man force, comprised of local 
civilians and slaves, constructed a stock- 
ade around the compound.’ 


HE STOCKADE consisted of a 

wall of split-pine logs eighteen 

feet high and set about four feet 
deep in the earth. The walls excluded the 
flowing artesian spring, but included the 
creek issuing from the spring. In April, 
1864, after the fighting at Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, and Mark's Mill, 
Arkansas, the original compound (esti- 
mated to be between two and five acres) 
was enlarged to ten acres to contain the 
thousands of captured troops. To quickly 
construct a new stockade, the top halves 
of the logs were sawed off for posts. 
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The cabin of Colonel A. J. H. Duganne, 176th 
New York. His sketch at right shows the 
officers’ area of the camp and partially 
represents post-Mansfield dwellings as Major 
Gray and the Kentucky officers were captured 
at that battle. Source: Glover & Gilbert’s Camp Ford. 


The main gate was ten feet wide and 
situated on the west side of the com- 
pound, facing a steep ravine. The gate 
stood open during the day, with a sentry 
on duty. Guardhouses and cabins used 
by the sentries were built outside the 
wall, and the post headquarters occupied 
a hill to the south. The first prisoners laid 
off streets and gave them colorful names 
such as “Ten-Pin Alley,’ “Soap Street,” 
and “Broadway.” The parade ground was 
called “Park Square,” and a few large cab- 
ins also received names. 

As “miserable” as it was, however, 
Cowdin and the prisoners who arrived 
at the camp in December, 1863, had it 
better than those who came later. The 
earlier prisoners built their own shelters 
and constructed log cabins from timber 
in the woods nearby. Cowdin pitched his 
tent on the day of his arrival, December 
22, 1863, because there were not enough 
log cabins to house all of the prisoners. 
The next day they “built a cook house 
and received meal, sugar, salt, and rye for 
rations.” By Christmas Day, Cowdin and 
others had built a cabin; within a few 
days they laid the floor and built bunks. 

The earlier prisoners built A-frame 
shelters of forked poles, sticks, and brush 
covered with clay, which they called 
“shebangs.” In some cases the “shebang” 
was half-cave and half-cabin, that is, a 
cave dug into a hillside with an A-frame 
front to keep out rain and wind. As more 
Union troops arrived, construction of 
shelters became increasingly difficult 
because there were not enough guards 
to oversee work parties outside the stock- 
ade, and because of a shortage of tools. 


CAMP FORD 


Some men dug holes in the ground for 
shelter, but rains forced them out. Dur- 
ing the worst of the crowding between 
April and June, 1864, prisoners devised 
shelters of brush arbors and made tents 
from blankets or old clothes. 

The men received rations of beef 
and cornmeal, which they cooked over 
open fires. In 1861, the Confederate 
Congress had ordered rations for pris- 
oners of war to be the same as those for 
Confederate enlisted men. At Camp 
Ford, quantities were about the same as 
at other Southern prisons, and varied ac- 
cording to the amount available to the 
Confederate commissary department. 
The commissary officer at Tyler brought 
corn and cornmeal a distance of about 
25 miles for the prisoners, who also 
traded or purchased additional food 
from local farmers. One Union soldier 
traded a dress coat for $75 and bought 
seven pounds of flour for bread. Accord- 
ing to Massachusetts-native Sergeant 
Arthur E. Gilligan of the 3rd Rhode Is- 
land Cavalry, as late as May, 1865, an- 
other prisoner sold his watch for $15.00 
and bought flour, eggs, and meal. To 
combat scurvy, during the spring of 1864 
prisoners planted a kitchen garden to 
raise vegetables, watermelons, and pep- 
pers, but the arrival of prisoners from 
Mansfield, quartered in the garden, ru- 
ined the young plants. The following 
spring, Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Jemison, 
post commandant, permitted three regi- 
ments to plant a garden outside the 
stockade. Jemison provided the seed for 
the six-acre garden, but the camp closed 
before the vegetables could be harvested. 


Key: 1) 42nd & Capt. May’s Mess; 2) “Undaunted Mess”; 3) Fifth Avenue; 4) Col. Duganne; 5) Major Anthony; 6) “Big Mess”; 7) Captain 
Fowler’s; 8) Major Gray’s; 9) Kansas Men’s; 10) Woodward’s; 11) Lieut. Col. Leake’s; 12) Kentucky Mess 
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Pots, pans, and utensils for cooking 
were in short supply. Some of the sol- 
diers made cornmeal mush in a group- 
owned pot. Some baked corn bread ona 
board or plank in front of the fire. Oth- 
ers made dough, wrapped it around the 
end ofa stick, and roasted it over the fire. 
They cooked meat the same way. Colo- 
nel Charles C. Nottof the 176th New 
York, the highest ranking federal pris- 
oner, who was captured in Louisiana in 
June 1863 and exchanged a year later, 
wrote in his memoirs (Sketches in Prison 
Camps, published in 1865) that many 
prisoners had no utensils at all, and that 
plates and spoons had to be shared 
among the men. The prisoners ate only 
two meals per day, which may have been 
more owing to a lack of cooking utensils 
than to a lack of food. 

Shortage of clothing caused health 
problems. The prisoners arrived with 
only the clothes they were wearing, and 
these soon wore out due to exposure to 
the elements, frequent washing, and con- 
stant wear. The troops found it difficult 
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to buy or barter for clothing from the 
civilians because the Federal blockade of 
the Gulf Coast made clothing costly, or 
impossible, to acquire. When the pris- 
oners’ clothes wore out, they repaired 
them as well as they could or made new 
ones out of blankets. In June, 1864, army 
and navy officers at the camp wrote let- 
ters to U.S. Army headquarters and to | According to Duganne, a professional 
Rear Admiral David Glasgow Farragut writer who described the prison camp 
asking for clothing and medicine for the : 

prisoners. The clothing arrived in two 
shipments during the fall, but even then |-: 


there was not enough to go around be- 
cause Confederates had stolen part of the 
shipment before it reached Tyler. 

The primitive living conditions led 
to sickness and death. Scurvy was a con- 
stant problem. Body lice, in a few in- 
stances, devoured men. Medicines re- 
mained scarce, due to the blockade. 


Duganne’s sketch of the 
earliest graves at the camp. 
The quartermaster, Lt. J.F. 
Kimball of the 176th New York, ff 
was the first to die at the 
camp.Another of the graves is 
of Thomas Moorehead who 
was shot by Frank Smith on 
November 12, 1863. 

Below: José Cisneros’ Camp Ford map. 
Reproduced in Camp Ford C.S.A.: The 
Story of Union Prisoners in Texas. 
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in a book published in 1865 (Camps and 
Prisons; Twenty Months in the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf), the prisoners requested 
and received permission to build a hos- 
pital. Duganne also stated that Union 
doctors and Confederate surgeons were 
available. However, the prisoners gener- 
ally considered hospitals to be a last re- 
sort and created their own remedies for 
simpler illnesses or conditions. Concern 
for the prisoners’ health extended to the 
civilians as well. A Tyler citizen learned 
that one of the prisoners, a Mason like 
himself, was ill with scurvy. He received 
permission to take the man home and 
care for him until his health recovered. 
The Federal prisoners represented 
107 regiments, 21 vessels, and the signal 
corps. According to Duganne, there were 
“red-capped Zouaves, wide-breeched; 
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blue bloused cavalry men, yellow 
trimmed, all hungry looking; sergeants 
with service stripes; jack tars in poly- 
patched trousers; wagoners in broad hats 
and barefoot cannoniers. . . .” Civilian 
prisoners included teamsters with gov- 
ernment contracts, suspected spies, 
Union sympathizers, and a newspaper 
reporter.’ 

Though imprisoned, the troops and 
the sailors continued to respect military 
rank. Officers were housed separately 
from enlisted men, and each mess biv- 
ouacked together. Army and navy offic- 
ers provided liaison between the pris- 
oners and the guards, issued the daily 
rations of cornmeal and beef, wrote let- 
ters, and kept order. Some directed spe- 
cial projects. Amos Johnson, captain of 
the U.S. gunboat Sachem and “Commis- 
sioner of Aqueducts,” had two wooden 
tanks built near the spring, the upper 
one for drinking and the lower one for 
bathing. 

Spirits were never high, and when 
senior officers were exchanged, the en- 
listed men became demoralized. Gam- 
bling, stealing, and fist fighting occurred 
daily. On one occasion, organized crime 
appeared in the form of a gang that 
robbed and beat prisoners. Other pris- 
oners formed a unit of “regulators” and 
beat the gang, thus ending the terrorism. 
Corporal Aaron T. Sutton of the 83rd 
Ohio Infantry, later wrote that a 
prisoner's life was “calculated” to try 
men's hearts and souls. “Confine [a man] 
in prison for a short time, with bayonets 


and bullets and bloodhounds eager to 
trace him, with starvation, bad health, 
filth and tattered rags, and you can't 
imagine what he will do, nor can you 
imagine what he won't do.” 

Men maintained their morale 
through a variety of efforts. Nott orga- 
nized and served Christmas dinner in 
1863. At the conclusion of a Washing- 
ton's birthday celebration in 1864, the 
prisoners raised a Union regimental flag. 
The prisoners had promised not to in- 
dulge in politics, and angry Confederate 
officers sent in the cavalry to stop the 
event. Religious services and the arrival 
of mail helped to keep the men going. 
Gilligan, imprisoned during the spring 
of 1865 and suffering from malaria, 
combatted boredom by borrowing and 
reading books, and by having other pris- 
oners teach him music, which he played 
on the guitar and the flute. He kept a 
journal and helped prepare a camp 
newspaper. Some men kept such pets as 
tame squirrels or a captured owl. Besides 
visiting one another, getting haircuts and 
shaves, and sharing rumors, the prison- 
ers participated in such activities as 
square dancing, musical concerts, wres- 
tling, and exercising around a “ring” in- 
side the compound. Camp Ford may well 
have been the site of the first game of 
baseball played in Texas. 

Manufacturing small items for 
camp use helped pass the time. The men 
made such implements as saws, axes, and 
jackknives. A crude wood-turning lathe 
produced furniture legs, chessmen, and 


SA RE SE SS STE 
Corporal Aaron T. Sutton, 83rd Ohio (top) who made two escape 
attempts from Camp Ford. In the first attempt he got as far as the 
Guadaloupe River to the west, and in the second, he was recaptured 
in Louisiana just a short distance from the Union lines. Colonel 
Charles C. Nott, 176th New York Volunteer Infantry (far left), ranking 


Union officer among 
the prisoners at 
Camp Ford. This 
photograph was 
taken immediately 
after his exchage in 
the summer of 1864. 
Source, Ann Hobart-Lang. 


Left: Lieutenant Collins, an 
espaped prisoner, and the 
Bloodhounds. Drawing by 
A.J.H. Duganne (New York 
1865, from Twenty Months in 
the Department of the Gulf.) 


goblets. The prisoners also used the 
abundant red clay to make bowls, plates, 
coffee cups, and pipes. They carved pipes 
from holly wood and made baskets, 
chairs, and banjos. 

The Federal prisoners made a vari- 
ety of products to sell to guards or civil- 
ians: axe handles, brooms, candles, 
checker pieces, caps, cigars, sleeve but- 
tons, shoes, tables, toy boxes, and wash- 
boards. Some baked pies and cookies to 
sell, and one New Yorker made and sold 
doughnuts for ten cents and grape pies 
for a one-dollar greenback. During the 
spring of 1864, Captain William H. May 
of the 23rd Connecticut produced a 
newspaper entitled The Old Flag.He bor- 
rowed paper and ink, and hand-printed 
each word with a steel pen. May pub- 
lished three issues, which were returned 
to him by the prisoners. When ex- 
changed, he smuggled them out under 
his epaulets. 

Boredom and depression caused 
many men to try to escape. Corporal 
Sutton escaped both Camp Ford and 
Camp Groce. One of the common ways 
for a prisoner to gain time after an es- 
cape was for the other men to answer for 
him at roll call each morning, but later 
the military adopted a daily numerical 
count, making this impossible. Prison- 
ers attempted to escape by digging tun- 
nels, hiding in garbage carts to be 
dumped in the woods, forging passes, 
and bribing the guards with money to 
let them go. 

The guards varied in their devotion 
to the Cause, which in turn affected their 
relationship with the prisoners. Histori- 
ans estimate that about one-third of 
Texas voters favored secession in 1861, 
about one-third were pro-Union, and 
the remaining one-third were neutral. 
While the Tyler area and East Texas in 
general were predominantly pro-Con- 
federate, many residents were recent ar- 
rivals from the Upper South and had no 
cultural kinship with the plantation 
owners of the Lower South. Their ties 
remained with the Union. Others, of 
course, were diehard Confederates, and 
the Yankee captives served as targets for 
their anger and, occasionally, their 
marksmanship. 

Due to the shortage of manpower, 
local militia or reserve units joined more 
experienced Confederates on guard duty 
or replaced them altogether when the 
troops were transferred to the battle 


front. The men in these units were ex- 
empt from regular military service be- 
cause they were under eighteen or over 
forty-five. Union prisoners called them 
“lop ears.” These undisciplined civilian 
guards were often more feared than the 
troops because they would shoot pris- 
oners without provocation. However, 
one reserve guard, a Union sympathizer, 
allowed as many as twenty prisoners to 
escape on several consecutive nights. 
Over one hundred prisoners escaped 
during a single week in the spring of 
1865 when Jemison’s reserves had guard 
duty. 

The W. P. Lane Rangers returned to 
guard duty in 1864. In May, the Rangers 
ran up a flag reading Semper Paratus, the 
motto meaning “always on guard at 
Camp Ford.” The Rangers had fought at 


FTER A MARRIAGE that ended 

in divorce before he was 
twenty-one, John Salmon ‘Rip’ Ford 
(1815-1897) immigrated to the 
Republic of Texas to build a new life. 
According to Stephen B. Oates, editor 
of Ford’s memoirs, the Tennessean 
“was a tall, lean man with a ruddy 
complexion, piercing blue eyes, a 
Roman nose... and was full of 
youthful enthusiasm and confidence.” 
He would need, and expend, a great 
deal of both. 

Although he grew up on a small 
plantation, Ford had no interest in 
farming and practiced medicine 
instead. In June 1836, Ford settled in 
San Augustine, deep in the East Texas 
piney woods, where he remained for 
the next eight years. In addition to 
working fifteen hours per day, he 
joined citizen groups to fight Indians, 
taught Sunday School classes, and 
surveyed land. He studied law at 
night and became an attorney. 

In 1845, he married Louisa 
Swisher of Austin. He closed his 
medical practice in San Augustine, 
and the couple moved to Austin, 
where Ford bought and published a 
newspaper. Louisa died in 1846, and 
when Texas Ranger John Coffee “Jack” 
Hays called for volunteers to fight in 
the Mexican War, Ford signed up. 

The Texas Rangers fought several 
battles before riding, victorious, into 
Mexico City. As adjutant to Hays, 


John S. “Rip’’ Ford 


Arkansas Post, where many of them were 
captured, and at Chickamauga, before 
returning to Texas. They strongly disap- 
proved of privileges granted to Union of- 
ficers, such as allowing them out of the 
camp on paroles of honor. If the Rang- 
ers had a strict code of conduct, how- 
ever, they were also fair. Sergeant Will- 
iam W. Heartsill, who kept a journal and 
later published it (Fourteen Hundred and 
91 Days in the Confederate Army), wrote 
that a guard who was not one of the 
Rangers “shot and killed a prisoner for 
cursing him. Shame! shame!! shame!!!” 
That same code of conduct applied 
to Confederate officers as well. Captured 
at Arkansas Post and imprisoned for sev- 
eral months at Camp Butler near Spring- 
field, Ilinois, Heartsill resented the gen- 
erositv of Colonel R. T. P. Allen, post 


Lieutenant Ford wrote casualty 
reports, adding “Rest in Peace” to each 
report. When casualties increased, he 
shortened the phrase to “R.I.P.” 
Notorious for his sense of humor, a 
wit “that allowed him to poke fun at 
most anything without arousing a 
man’s ire or injuring his pride,” Ford 
gave nicknames to the men in his 
regiment. To get even, they christened 
him “Old Rip.” 

After mustering out at Vera Cruz, 
Ford returned to his newspaper, 
though he longed for adventure. He 
joined Robert S. Neighbors in blazing 
a trail from Austin to El Paso for 
miners traveling to the California gold 
fields. In Austin, he practiced 
medicine, gave speeches on behalf of 
the temperance movement, and taught 
Sunday School, where his knowledge 
of the Scriptures was “encyclopedic.” 
At the request of the U.S. Army, he 
organized and led a group of rangers 
in a successful campaign against 
bandits raiding ranches and settle- 
ments between the Rio Grande and 
the Nueces rivers. 

After the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Ford attended the secession 
convention as a delegate from 
Cameron County, and for two years 
served the Confederacy as superinten- 
dent of conscripts, a desk job that kept 
him in Austin. However, because of 
his military experience and his 
knowledge of the lower Rio Grande 
(Continued on page 55) 
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commandant (December 1863-May 15, 
1864), who shared dried peaches, but- 
ter, and eggs with Federal officers. 
Heartsill wrote in his journal that he 
thought the colonel should spend time 
in a Federal prison camp in order to gain 
a proper perspective on the situation. 

In contrast, many of the Union pris- 
oners held Allen, a civil engineer, cler- 
gyman, and mathematics professor, in 
great esteem. Even the more cynical pris- 
oners considered him fair and conscien- 
tious. His wife, “Mother Allen,” was re- 
garded equally well because of her 
kindness to the troops. 

Other Confederate officers were less 
popular or enlightened. Lieutenant 
Colonel John P. Border, the post com- 
mandant who followed Allen (May 15, 
1864-August 21, 1864), became notori- 
ous for mistreatment of the troops. 
However, Border may have been blamed 
for offenses committed without his ap- 
proval by his adjutant, Lieutenant B. W. 
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McEachen. The dice game “keno” was 
popular among the prisoners, and 
McEachen often broke up the games or 
stopped them by confiscating the pris- 
oners’ money. To get even for the nick- 
name “Keno” given him by the prison- 
ers, he denied them rations. Prisoners 
who called out his nickname as a warn- 
ing to those playing the game received 
the same punishments as prisoners 
caught trying escape. 

Punishment for attempted escapes 
could be severe. Under Border's com- 
mand (possibly at McEachen's direc- 
tion), a prisoner might be suspended 
from a tree by his thumbs, while stand- 
ing with sharp sticks under his bare feet. 
McEachen is also credited with issuing 
an order to shoot any prisoner trying to 
escape. A less dramatic type of punish- 
ment was confinement to a small log 
building outside the compound. Escap- 
ees were held there along with Confed- 
erate deserters and Union sympathizers, 
making the confinement less than soli- 
tary. A prisoner might also be forced to 
stand on an unevenly cut stump or on 
the lid of a barrel, bareheaded in the sun, 
for several hours. Some escapees were 
taken to the jail in Tyler. A small num- 
ber of prisoners escaped and managed 
to reach safety at Vicksburg, some three 
hundred miles away. Most escapees were 
caught and taken back to Camp Ford. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate pris- 
oners were African Americans. Two black 
infantrymen, members of the 42nd Mas- 
sachusetts, and several black sailors from 
the Harriet Lane were captured during 
the Battle of Galveston. The Confeder- 
ates sold the two soldiers for five hun- 


Colonel R. T. P. Allen ( above), 
post commandant, who shared 
dried peaches, butter, and eggs 
with Federal officers. 

Courtesy: The Harold B. 
Simpson Hill College-History 
Complex. 


Punishment for 
attempted escapes 
could be severe. 

Left: The Punishment of 
Captain Reed by A.J.H. 
Duganne. Twenty Months in 
the Department of the Gulf 
(New York, 1865). 


dred dollars each and imprisoned the 
sailors at the state penitentiary at Hunts- 
ville, where they received very poor treat- 
ment. They were not released until the 
end of the war. 

Because of disagreements between 
Confederate and Federal authorities 
about the recognition of black troops for 
exchange purposes, many black seamen 
were held at Camp Ford until a formal 
agreement was reached and the seamen 
exchanged, along with about one thou- 
sand soldiers, in February, 1865. After the 
exchange, Lieutenant Frederick Crocker, 
who had served as captain of the U.S. 
gunboat Clifton and was captured at the 
Battle of Sabine Pass, stated that 27 black 
sailors from four Union vessels remained 
at Tyler. According to Crocker, the sea- 
men were not being treated as prisoners 
of war, although there was a formal 
agreement, or cartel, to that effect be- 
tween Confederate and Federal officials. 
Instead, the black seamen had been re- 
moved from Camp Ford and forced to 
work for Confederates in Tyler. In gen- 
eral, the black Federals were not ex- 
changed, and the white officers who 
commanded them were often held 
longer than other whites. 

Though the prisoners at Camp Ford 
suffered physically and emotionally, they 
experienced a mortality rate much lower 
than those at other prisons, North or 
South. Of the almost 6,000 prisoners 
held at Camp Ford, only 286 died. The 
generally good health of these men can 
be attributed to the abundant spring 
water, good drainage, timber for shelters 
and cooking fires, and a fairly mild cli- 
mate. The worst of the crowding oc- 
curred during the spring and summer 
months of 1864, and many of the men 
were exchanged before disease became 
rampant. 

After the Camp Ford prisoners 
learned of Robert E. Lee's surrender, 
many believed the Trans-Mississippi 
Confederacy would continue to fight. On 
May 13, 1865, the prisoners received 
word that they would be exchanged af- 
ter all and responded with “excitement 
and confusion.” Captain Samuel A. 
Swiggett (or Swiggette) of the 36th Iowa, _ 
who had escaped from Camp Ford sev- 
eral times, “had to sit down to calm his 
nerves.” An excited Zouave of the 165th 
New York attacked the post headquar- 
ters and almost destroyed the camp 
records before he was caught. 


When the prisoners awoke on the 
morning of May 14, they found the 
stockade gates standing open and were 
free to come and go as they pleased. 
Gilligan wrote that all of the guards, ex- 
cept those of the 15th Texas Cavalry, had 
deserted. He noted that the cavalrymen 
were all drunk, however, even the offic- 
ers. The guards shared whiskey with the 
prisoners, and the former enemies con- 
versed and traded whatever they had to 
barter. On the evening of May 15, when 
the parole procedures were completed, 
Gilligan and his band of musicians 
played for the Confederates. Whiskey 
was shared with one and all, and Gilligan 
drank “freely.” While the ex-prisoners 
were getting ready to move out, Tyler 
residents visited Camp Ford and traded 
with the soldiers for cooking utensils and 
other items they did not intend to take 
with them. 

At the same time, civilians and Con- 
federate deserters looted the quartermas- 
ter stores, transportation department 
shops, and the medical laboratory in 
Tyler. Citizens tried and failed to break 
into the Tyler arsenal. A group of women 
were prevented from raiding the com- 
missary department by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joseph O. Shelby's Missouri Cavalry. 

To keep ammunition from the mobs 
in and around Tyler, two Confederate of- 
ficers were ordered to destroy the arse- 
nal. They dumped some of the powder 
into a stream but, having two tons to dis- 
pose of, realized this method was too 
slow. They opted to blow it up, and the 
subsequent explosion shattered win- 
dows, gave curious bystanders bloody 
noses, and left a great hole in the land- 
scape where the arsenal had stood. 

Feeling safer inside the stockade 
than outside, the ex- prisoners remained 
in camp and waited patiently for provi- 
sions and transportation to Shreveport. 
When ox teams and wagons arrived a few 
days later, the men did not rush away but 
took time to finish building a fence 
around the cemetery. Escorted by the 
15th Texas Cavalry for protection from 
outlaws and mobs, twelve hundred 
Federals marched out of Camp Ford; the 
sick rode or lay in wagons. Swiggett made 
a final inspection to make sure everyone 
was out of the prison camp. In one hut 
he found “a neat stack of dishes . . . left 
as if for the benefit of some future occu- 
pant.” Swiggett later wrote in The Bright 
Side of Prison Life (1897) that his “only 


complaint” against the Confederate au- 
thorities was that he had not been ex- 
changed with his regiment. The good- 
natured Swiggett stated, “I had been of 
more service to the Union as a prisoner 
than I could have been if I had remained 
in the service, as I had kept, on the aver- 
age, two men busy watching me ever 
since I had been captured.”® 

Before the end of 1865, Federal oc- 
cupation troops of the 10th Illinois Cav- 
alry, some of whom had been impris- 
oned at Camp Ford, destroyed the prison 
camp. Today, only an historical marker 
and the creek indicate the location of the 
prison that once held thousands of men, 
fighting their own private battles in the 
midst of the larger conflict, and dream- 
ing of home. 
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Ford resumed his career of 
public service, first as a state senator 
and then as mayor of Austin, where 
he required peace officers to remain 
sober while on duty. In August, 1857, 
Ford sold his newspaper and spent 
the next two years in campaigns 
against the Comanches along the 
Canadian River and against Mexican 
bandits along the Rio Grande. 
During this period, Ford met Addie 
Smith, daughter of a Brownsville 
merchant. He married her on May 
31, 1861. During their marriage, they 
raised Ford’s daughter from his first 
marriage, their two daughters and 
son, and an adopted daughter. 
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GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE 


It is dusk on the victorious battleground. The dead and wounded define the smoking, muddy, trodden 
field. Dimly in the distance are the flashes and rumble of the last guns. Prisoners in ragged butternut are 
led away. Up to a group of mounted Union officers surveying their triumph, records an eyewitness, rides 


a lone general “with almost the agony of death upon his face.” Singling out the senior commander, 
Philip H. Sheridan, the general asks him quietly if he will reconsider his order ... 


“Reconsider, hell!” Sheridan barks. “I 
don’t reconsider my decisions. Obey the 
order!” In the sudden stunned silence the 
general bows his head and turns his 
horse and rides off the darkening field. 


OUVERNEUR Kemble Warren, 

major general, Army of the Poto- 

mac, is remembered for two 

things. First, of course, is his fame 
as a hero of Gettysburg. On Day Two of 
the battle, recognizing the critical impor- 
tance of Little Round Top, Warren 
rushed troops to the site in the nick of 
time to hold it for the Union. Today Gen- 
eral Warren, memorialized in bronze, 
stands guard in singular splendor on the 
heights of Little Round Top. Warren’s 
second noteworthy Civil War moment 
is infamous. Virtually at war’s end, in the 
act of directing his troops to a sweeping 
victory at Five Forks near Petersburg, he 
was relieved of his corps command and 
sent unceremoniously to the rear. Noth- 
ing like it had ever happened in the Army 
of the Potomac, and the shock of it 
would reverberate for the better part of 
two decades. 

In 1865, before Five Forks, Gou- 
verneur Warren was ostensibly an elite 
member of the Potomac army’s high 
command. His number-two ranking in 
the West Point class of 1850 had allowed 
him to pick his branch of service, and 
he selected the exclusive company of the 
topographical engineers. At the outbreak 
of war he had followed the volunteer 
route to the colonelcy of the 5th New 
York, and on the way fought in the Army 


Stephen Sears’s latest book is 
Chancellorsville. This article is adapted 
from his forthcoming study Controversies 
and Commanders of the Civil War: 
Dispatches from the Army of the Potomac. 
The book is likely to appear in early 1999, 
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of the Potomac’s first battle, at Big Bethel. 
Warren would take part in that army’s 
every campaign thereafter but the last 
one, and be twice wounded. By the end 
of 1862 he was a brigadier and com- 
manding a brigade in the Fifth Corps. 
He served Hooker at Chancellorsville 
and Meade at Gettysburg as the army’s 
chief engineer, and his Gettysburg ex- 
ploit helped earn him his second star and 
temporary command of the Second 
Corps. In the reorganization of the army 
for the Overland Campaign in 1864, he 
was promoted to permanent head of one 
of the three corps, the Fifth. At the time, 
General-in-Chief Grant was heard to say 
that should anything happen to Meade 
he would seriously consider Warren to 
command the Army of the Potomac. At 
Five Forks “Little Phil” Sheridan did not 
sack just any general.' 

The Five Forks incident, abrupt as 
it appeared, was deeply rooted in past 
events on old battlefields. Warren had 
first displayed his distinctive notions of 
corps command at Mine Run back in 
November 1863. Throughout that post- 
Gettysburg period Meade and Lee had 
been maneuvering against one another 
without much result, and at last Meade 
believed he had found an opening along 
Mine Run, below the Rapidan. Careful 
plans were laid, with Warren’s Second 
Corps scheduled to spearhead a pivotal 
turning movement. The appointed hour 
came and the army poised to leap for- 
ward at the sound of Warren’s guns. In- 
stead there was only silence. In due 
course a courier reached Meade’s 
headquarters with a dispatch from 
General Warren. It announced that he 
had canceled the attack on his own ini- 
tiative—the Confederates had rein- 
forced the position to the point that 
an assault would be fruitless. 


“We tried to take it all philosophi- 
cally,” wrote Theodore Lyman of Meade’s 
staff, “but it was hard, very hard.” Seeth- 
ing, Meade rode to Warren’s command 
post and there ensued a tense, earnest 
conversation. Finally Meade nodded, 
and the army pulled back. He had to 
close the campaign empty-handed. 
Colonel Lyman was reminded of the old 
nursery rhyme: 

The King of France went up the 

hill with forty thousand men; 

The King of France came down 

the hill and ne’er went up again. 
While Meade came to accept that an at- 
tack in the changed circumstances would 
indeed have been hopeless, he found 
Warren’s arbitrary, unilateral decision 
unsettling. Might better the corps com- 
mander have left so momentous a deci- 
sion to the general commanding? 

Gouverneur Warren neither looked 
nor acted the part of a warrior general. 
He was slender and slight of build, and 
his dark complexion, piercing black eyes, 
and long straight black hair gave him, 
people thought, a little of the appearance 
of an Indian. In manner, however, he was 
more the fussy Yankee schoolmaster, 
cautious, fidgety over details, often 
mean-spirited with subordinates, insis- 
tent on doing everything himself so that 
it would be done properly. In this he was 
very much an echo of General McClel- 
lan, whom he admired extravagantly. 
Certainly Warren was a thoroughly pro- 
fessional soldier and more than brave 
enough under fire; he could and did 
command from the front line when he 
deemed it necessary. But his real interest 
was in the science of command. Warren 
believed that leading a corps gave him 
discretion and leeway in carrying out his 
duties—which often enough he per- 
formed with the smugness of the righ- 


Stephen W. Sears 


WARREN and Little Phil 


“The Battle at Five Forks” Courtesy Library of Congress 


teous. It developed that not everyone 
would be tolerant of either his manner 
or his philosophy of command— par- 
ticularly not U.S. Grant.’ 

Preparing for the spring campaign 
of 1864, Meade put the Mine Run expe- 
rience behind him in reorganizing the 
army’s high command. He gave Warren 
the Fifth Corps, alongside the veterans 
Hancock (Second) and Sedgwick (Sixth). 
Looking over Meade’s shoulder, Grant 
nodded in approval of Warren’s promo- 
tion. Yet Warren’s conduct in the open- 
ing battle of the campaign, in the Wil- 
derness, triggered second thoughts. 
Ordered to the attack, he (and his gen- 
erals) found many grounds for delay in 
putting the Fifth Corps into action. In 
retrospect, their impulse to go slow and 
to wait for proper support was probably 
the better course in this chaotic battle, 
but in the heat of the moment both 
Meade and Grant grew testy and impa- 


tient over the delays. “We are waiting for 
you,’ Meade told Warren grimly. With 
that, Warren attacked and was sharply 
repulsed.* 

As the two armies rushed together 
into a deadly embrace at Spotsylvania 
Court House, Gouverneur Warren’s ten- 
ure as corps commander very nearly 
came to an end. His slowness, his cau- 
tion, his questioning—indeed his chal- 
lenging—of orders got on everyone’s 
nerves. It was during the initial frantic 
race toward Spotsylvania that he had his 
first brush with Phil Sheridan. In this 
Warren was more or less an innocent 
victim, caught in the middle of a feud 
between Sheridan and Meade. But 
Sheridan, with his short fuze and his 
long memory, would not forget this en- 
counter with the Fifth Corps and its 
commander. 

Sheridan had brought with him 
the reputation as a head down fighter 
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when he came east that spring to take 
command of the Army of the 
Potomac’s cavalry corps. As an infan- 
try general his commands had been in 
the thick of the fight on virtually ev- 
ery western battlefield. At Chatta- 
nooga he personally led his division 
in the spectacular, triumphant charge 
right up the face of Missionary Ridge, 
all under the observant eye of General 
Grant. Little Phil—so his soldiers 
christened him—was a bantam-sized 
Irishman, black-haired, black-eyed, 
bullet-headed. His command of pro- 
fanity was extensive and his gentle- 
manly qualities were few. He was a 
skilled battlefield tactician who always 
led from the front, and he had scorn 
for any general who did it any other 
way. “I have never in my life taken a 
command into battle,” Sheridan once 
said, “and had the slightest desire to 
come out alive unless I won.” 
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From the first, Sheridan and Meade 
had clashed over the proper use of the 
cavalry in this campaign, and after the 
race for Spotsylvania ended ignomini- 
ously in a massive nighttime tangle of 
horsemen and foot soldiers, the two gen- 
erals went at it toe to toe. Sheridan’s lan- 
guage throughout, said an observer, “was 
highly spiced and conspicuously itali- 
cized with expletives,” but when it came 
to temper, few were a match for George 
Meade. Their argument focused on 
which had had the right of way, infantry 
or cavalry, and in this instance the in- 
fantry happened to be Gouverneur 
Warren’s Fifth Corps. At one point in his 
tirade, noted Colonel Lyman, Sheridan 
“went on to say that he could see noth- 
ing to oppose the advance of the 5th 
Corps; that the behavior of the infantry 
was disgraceful, etc., ete.”* 

In the desperate struggle for the 
Bloody Angle at Spotsylvania on May 12, 
Warren appeared to headquarters to be 
too slow putting in a supporting attack, 
and then not driving it home. The Rebels 
were simply too strongly posted to be 
moved, Warren insisted repeatedly; the 
tactics of attack were all wrong. “War- 
ren seems reluctant to assault,’ an angry 
General Meade explained to Grant, and 
he added, “I have ordered him at all haz- 
ards to do so.” If Meade’s patience with 
his Fifth Corps commander was wear- 
ing thin, Grant’s had worn through. His 
dispatch to Meade in reply was curt: “If 
Warren fails to attack promptly, send 
Humphreys to command his corps, and 
relieve him.”® 

In the end, as at Mine Run, Meade 
acknowledged that the enemy’s position 
before Warren was indeed too strong— 
a fact demonstrated forcibly enough 
when the delayed Fifth Corps assault was 
tepelled—and he decided not to relieve 
his general. Still, he said sharply, Warren 
had “no right to delay executing his or- 
ders under any circumstances....” This 
was a “serious embarrassment,” but he 
hoped in future Warren would “over- 
come the difficulty.” 

At the heart of the matter was a grim 
reality: General Lee seemed able to frus- 
trate every Union move in the campaign. 
Everywhere they turned, it seemed, the 
Yankee troops encountered Rebels in 
good number manning sturdy field for- 
tifications. A corps commander like 
Gouverneur Warren, facing this reality 
on the battle line day after day, could see 
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no merit to orders from a distant head- 
quarters to launch yet another frontal 
assault. Meade, and more importantly, 
Grant, believed that only if their orders 
were carried out instantaneously and 
forcefully, before the enemy was set and 
dug in, could they achieve the break- 
through they sought. Warren’s manner 
of ignoring or questioning his orders, 
and his cautious, time-consuming, Mc- 
Clellan-like preparations were bound to 
generate friction with his two superiors. 
Even before the Bloody Angle, Meade 
had confessed to Colonel Lyman how 
bitterly disappointed he was becoming 
with these habits: “I told Warren today 
that he lost his nerve, at which he pro- 
fessed to be very indignant.”’ 


U.S. Grant 


Grant’s patience had 
worn through. 


S THE POTOMAC ARMY pressed 

on toward Richmond, it did not 

appear that General Warren was 
progressing at overcoming his difficulty. 
In the approach to Cold Harbor, Grant 
believed Warren did not move quickly 
enough to take advantage of an opportu- 
nity to catch some of Lee’s forces outside 
their ever-present entrenchments, and 
“his chagrin was extreme” at the missed 
chance. During the first thrust at Peters- 
burg following the crossing of the James, 
it was Meade’s turn to be chagrined. War- 
ren (along with several fellow generals, to 
be sure) fumbled away the chance to seize 
the momentarily undefended Petersburg 
defenses. On June 18, for example, a Fifth 
Corps attack scheduled for dawn did not 
commence until mid-afternoon. Meade 
was ready to sack Warren right then, but 


thought better of it when he cooled 
down; it was not at all clear who to put 
in his place. The army was hurting for 
capable generals. It was reported to 
Washington that “Grant thinks the dif- 
ficulty between Meade and Warren has 
been settled without the extreme rem- 
edy which Meade proposed last week.” 

For his part, Warren had become 
discouraged and almost demoralized by 
the murderous casualties and what he re- 
garded as the senseless frontal assaults 
of the campaign. “For thirty days now,’ 
he confessed to Colonel Lyman, “it has 
been one funeral procession past me; and 
it is too much!” He had little respect for 
Grant, who, he was sure, was far more 
responsible than Meade for the army’s 
trials. “The popular idea of General 
Grant is, I believe, very wrong...,” War- 
ren told his wife from the trenches at 
Petersburg. “To sit unconcerned on a log, 
away from the battlefield, whittling—to 
be a man on horseback or smoking a ci- 
gar—seems to exhaust the admiration of 
the country; and if this is really just, then 
Nero fiddling over burning Rome is sub- 
lime.”? 

Warren had his good days and his 
bad days during the protracted siege of 
Petersburg. Even on the good days, Gen- 
eral Grant remained a critic. Leading a 
successful raid against the Weldon Rail- 
road in August 1864, Warren reported 
that he had beaten back a Confederate 
counterattack. “Whipped it easily, he an- 
nounced pridefully. Grant’s comment 
was tart: “it seems to me that when the 
enemy comes out of his works and at- 
tacks and is repulsed he ought to be fol- 
lowed vigorously to the last minute with 
every man.” 

By spring 1865, as Grant massed 
forces for the new campaign, 
Gouverneur Warren ranked as the Po- 
tomac army’s senior corps commander, 
having survived both the battlefields and 
his detractors in high places. John 
Sedgwick was gone, killed at Spotsylva- 
nia. Win Hancock was gone too, assigned 
to a departmental command. Horatio 
Wright had replaced Sedgwick in com- 
mand of the Sixth Corps, and Andrew 
Humphreys now led the Second. John 
Parke succeeded Ambrose Burnside as 
head of the Ninth Corps. E.O.C. Ord had 
the Army of the James. 

As he worked out his plans for what 
no doubt would be the climax of the war, 
General-in- Chief Grant quietly took to 


himself the direct management of at least 
the opening of the operation. Conse- 
quently, although Warren could not 
know it, his fate, should he have a role in 
the movement, rested not in Meade’s 
hands but in Grant's. At that moment, 
just what was the general- in-chief’s view 
of the commander of the Fifth Corps? 
More than once, in the past year’s cam- 
paigning, Grant had explicitly taken note 
of Warren’s deliberateness of movement 
and of his reluctance to engage the en- 
emy on other than his own terms. At 
Spotsylvania he had given Meade leave 
to replace Warren right in the midst of 
the fighting. At Petersburg he surely 
would have confirmed Meade in a deci- 
sion to sack the Fifth Corps commander. 

Although written with the benefit of 
hindsight, Grant’s opinion of Warren as 
expressed in his Memoirs contains ele- 
ments that are on the record well before 
the events of Five Forks on April 1, 1865. 
After praising Warren as a man of fine 
intelligence, great earnestness, and quick 
perceptions, Grant entered his dis- 
claimer: “But I had before discovered a 
defect which was beyond his control, that 
was very prejudicial to his usefulness.... 
He could see every danger at a glance 
before he had encountered it. He would 
not only make preparations to meet the 
danger which might occur, but he would 
inform his commanding officer what 


others should do while he was executing 
his move.” In a postwar interview, Grant 
was more explicit. When given an order, 
he said of General Warren, “instead of 
obeying—and know that the power 
which was guiding him would guide the 
others—he would hesitate and inquire 
and want to debate.” When events put 
Gouverneur Warren at the Five Forks 
crossroads on April 1, then, it would seem 
that his fate there was foreordained. |! 
As Grant first perceived the opera- 
tion that would reach a climax at Five 
Forks, it was to be primarily a show for 
Phil Sheridan and his cavalry corps. Af- 
ter his string of victories in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Sheridan had re- 
turned to the Petersburg front, the 
Northern press proclaimed, the new- 
est hero of the war. It was said that he 
genuinely liked a fight, and was primed 
for one. Grant obliged him. As soon as 
the campaigning season arrived, Sheri- 
dan and his troopers were to embark 
on a massive raid beyond the western 
flank of the Confederates’ Petersburg 
entrenchments so as to sever Lee’s last 
rail lifelines, the South Side and Rich- 
mond & Danville railroads. That ac- 
complished, Sheridan might return as 
he had come, or ride on to join 
Sherman’s army, then in North Caro- 
lina confronting the remnants of Joe 
Johnston’s Confederate forces. 
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; ” Sheridan and his generals scouting before Five Forks. 
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Soon enough, however, Sheridan’s 
orders would be rewritten—at least in 
part at the urging of Sheridan himself, 
who expressed no interest in leaving cen- 
ter stage just before the final curtain. 
Sheridan’s new and even more porten- 
tous objective was to turn Lee’s western 
flank and knock him loose from his Pe- 
tersburg lines—and the infantry of the 
Fifth Corps was to supply the muscle to 
do so. “T feel now like ending the matter 
if it is possible to do so.... Grant told the 
cavalry commander,” 

Starting the night of Monday, 
March 27, the Federals began shifting 
forces for an advance westward from 
their Petersburg entrenchments. 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps, 9,000 strong, 
swung off south and west through open 
country toward Dinwiddie Court 
House. From that point the first of 
Sheridan’s original objectives, the South 
Side Railroad, was distant nine miles to 
the northwest—by way of Five Forks. 
Five Forks was simply an open space in 
the woods where roads from five direc- 
tions came together, which fact alone 
made it of considerable military impor- 
tance. It was also considerably impor- 
tant, just then, because it was a good 
four miles beyond the most westerly of 
General Lee’s defenses. If Yankees in 
force seized Five Forks, Lee’s right flank 
would be turned. 
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Lee was managing to track 
Sheridan’s cavalry force, and as he had 
done so often in the year past, he 
promptly surmised his opponent’s in- 
tent. He shifted his cavalry to the right 
flank to hold Five Forks, and determined 
to reinforce the troopers with the infan- 
try of George Pickett’s division. In so 
doing, he would be removing a sizable 
segment of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia—some 5,500 cavalry and 5,000 in- 
fantry—from the protection of his for- 
midable entrenchments. Thus one of 
Grant's goals was achieved without a shot 
being fired. Lee had no real choice in the 
matter. If he was to escape Petersburg 
with his army to join Joe Johnston in 
North Carolina—an inevitable course 
and probably a forlorn hope— his west- 
ern flank must be secured. Lee’s orders 
to Pickett were uncompromising: “Hold 
Five Forks at all hazards.”"? 

As Grant’s scheme was originally 
conceived, the role of the Federal infan- 
try was merely to be a supporting one— 
not to attack but to fix the enemy in his 
lines in order to secure a free hand for 
Sheridan’s cavalry. To do so, Warren’s 
Fifth Corps, holding the left, was to side- 
step farther to the left. Humphreys’ Sec- 
ond Corps, next in line, would make a 
matching shift westward. To fill the re- 
sulting gap in the lines, a good part of 
Ord’s Army of the James was marched 
all the way around from the right. These 
movements took the better part of two 
days. By nightfall on Wednesday, March 
29, Sheridan and his troopers had 
reached Dinwiddie Court House, six 
miles south of Five Forks, after a slow and 
muddy march, and the whole operation 
was turned toward a new objective. 

Thinking now a great deal more 
ambitiously of “ending the matter,” Gen- 
eral Grant canceled Sheridan’s orders “to 
cut loose and go after the enemy’s 
roads...” Instead, in the morning, he was 
to “push round the enemy if you can and 
get into his right rear.” In a second dis- 
patch, Grant further significantly en- 
larged Sheridan’s mission: If in the latest 
circumstances the cavalryman believed 
there was a fair chance of turning the 
enemy’s right, Grant said he would “de- 
tach the Fifth Corps, and place the whole 
under your command for the opera- 
tion." 

By prior arrangement, Sheridan was 
receiving all his orders directly from the 
general-in- chief rather than through 
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Meade’s Army of the Potomac headquar- 
ters. Grant was very much aware of the 
hard feelings between Meade and Sheri- 
dan, and, in any case, for this crucial op- 
eration he seems to have wanted to be 
sure the general leading it was unfettered 
and unlimited, a risk-taking aggressor 
after his own heart. In these March days, 
with final victory at last within his sights, 
General Grant was haunted by the fear 
that Lee might yet elude his grasp and 
escape to join forces with Joe Johnston 
and prolong the conflict. All too often 
during the past year, Grant had seen the 
Potomac army’s high command come up 
short in critical moments—and this 
could be the most critical moment of 
all. Furthermore, in these fast-chang- 
ing circumstances, it appeared that at 
some point General Meade’s control of 
the Fifth Corps infantry might be for- 
feited to the cavalry commander, who 
in his turn reported only to the gen- 
eral-in-chief.'° 
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Major General Charles Griffin 


URING THESE OPENING days, 

the Federals’ command structure 

for the Five Forks operation was 

a particularly awkward one. 
Sheridan and the cavalry dealt back and 
forth only with Grant. Warren and the 
Fifth Corps reported only to Meade. 
Warren’s movements, and any dealings 
Warren had with Sheridan, were by 
Meade’s orders, and for this operation 
Meade was acting under Grant’s tactical 
as well as his strategic direction. 
Throughout, Grant and Meade main- 
tained separate headquarters several 
miles apart, between which the working 


of the telegraph was sometimes erratic. 
This unwieldy system would remain in 
force right up until the last day’s clash at 
Five Forks, and the virtually inevitable 
misunderstandings it generated would 
have their effect on events. 

This was rough country to have to 
fight or march in, made all the worse 
when it began to rain late that Wednes- 
day. The landscape was all lowlands, 
uniformly flat, with expanses of dripping 
second-growth woodland, tangled un- 
derbrush, and swamps and marshes, 
with few openings and with its streams 
and runs rapidly overflowing under 
the pressure of the steady rainfall. The 
roads swam with mud. Veterans com- 
pared it to the Wilderness of benighted 
memory. 

At Dinwiddie Court House on the 
29th, Sheridan’s troopers skirmished 
with no more than an enemy cavalry 
picket, but to the east that afternoon Fifth 
Corps infantry ran into a considerably 
brisker fight, one described by General 
Warren as “a sanguinary encounter.” 
Wartren’s orders put his lead division, 
under Charles Griffin, advancing up the 
Quaker Road toward its junction with 
the Boydton Plank Road to feel out the 
western end of the Confederates’ forti- 
fied line. Two Rebel brigades came out 
aggressively to meet this incursion, for 
the Boydton Plank Road was an impor- 
tant supply route for Lee’s army. 

At the point of Griffin’s advance was 
the brigade led by Joshua Lawrence 
Chamberlain, one of the heroes of Get- 
tysburg whom General Warren had 
found to defend Little Round Top. 
Chamberlain had a stiff fight on his 
hands until the Yankee guns and rein- 
forcements sent in by Griffin finally 
pushed the enemy back into his en- 
trenchments. Each side lost something 
under 400 men, but the day’s honors 
went to Warren. He had drawn out a 
sharp reaction from the Rebels, forced 
them to withdraw to their trenches, and 
he now held one of their supply routes. 
That evening a note reached him from 
Meade’s headquarters: “The major-gen- 
eral commanding directs me to con- 
gratulate you and Major-General Grif- 
fin upon your success to-day.” For 
Gouverneur Warren this dispatch must 
have acted as a palliative, for during the 
day’s march headquarters had prodded 
him to irritation for supposedly misun- 
derstanding an order. Warren’s corps 


artillerist, Charles Wainwright, said of 
his chief, “The devil within him seemed 
to be stirring all day.”"* 

Wednesday’s rain became Thurs- 
day’s deluge. The countryside was a 
quagmire. The army’s chief quartermas- 
ter termed it the worst day for moving 
wagon trains in his experience. Grant 
thought it “impossible for us to do much 
until it dries up a little,” and he told 
Sheridan to picket Dinwiddie Court 
House and bring the rest of his troop- 
ers back to where they could regroup 
and obtain forage. Phil Sheridan was not 
ready to give up the advance so easily, 
and he rode back to Grant’s headquar- 
ters to argue his case. To the staff there 
on his arrival he was all animation and 
enthusiasm. “I tell you, ’m ready to 
strike out to-morrow and go to smash- 
ing things!” he announced. He contin- 
ued in the same vein in conversation 
with the general-in-chief and was appar- 
ently persuasive. “We will go on,” Sheri- 
dan remembered Grant saying. 

With that settled, Sheridan raised 
the matter of his infantry support. He 
wanted Horatio Wright’s Sixth Corps, 
which had served him well through the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. That 
would not be possible, Grant explained. 
Wright was posted back at the center of 
the lines opposite Petersburg and it 
would require too much time and too 
much shifting to bring him up in time. 
The Fifth Corps was right at hand, a half 
dozen miles to Sheridan’s right, and was 
the logical choice for the operation. The 
two generals, in their respective mem- 
oirs, said nothing more of their conver- 
sation during this momentous confer- 
ence, but once the subject of the Fifth 
Corps was raised, surely they discussed 
its commander—and surely Grant must 
have reminded Sheridan of what to 
watch out for when dealing with 
Gouverneur Warren.'” 

In the drenching rain on March 30, 
the two sides consolidated their positions 
and readied themselves to fight. Three 
brigades of Pickett’s Virginians, along 
with two supporting brigades from 
Bushrod Johnson’s division, dug in 
around the Five Forks crossroads, with 
the troopers under Fitzhugh Lee, nephew 
of the commanding general, taking sta- 
tion in advance to feel out Sheridan at 
Dinwiddie Court House. This mixed 
force of infantry and cavalry was oper- 
ating in isolation, four miles to the west 


of Lee’s main entrenchments. In those 
entrenchments, forming the Confeder- 
ate right, Dick Anderson’s corps con- 
fronted Warren's Fifth Corps. 

As he went about his business that 
day, General Warren was in some per- 
plexity. The operational orders from 
Grant, filtered with delays through 
Meade’s headquarters, were at times con- 
flicting about what he was supposed to 
do, and exactly where Sheridan was tak- 
ing position on his left, and whether or 
not he was to be in contact with the cav- 
alry. He reported in detail the difficul- 
ties he faced as he made his cautious de- 
ployment against the enemy’s main line 
in front of him. At four o'clock that af- 
ternoon, exercising the prerogative of a 
corps commander, Warren decided to 
offer something positive of his own. Be- 
tween where the Confederate entrench- 
ments ended and Five Forks ran the 
White Oak Road, and he suggested that 
next morning he advance his corps to 
block that road, thus cutting the link be- 
tween the two Confederate forces. Head- 
quarters approved, However, at no time 
did Grant take Warren into his confi- 
dence concerning the revised scheme he 
and Sheridan were then working out for 
the Fifth Corps." 

Meanwhile, Sheridan was reporting 
that prisoners taken in skirmishing that 
day were identified as coming from 
Pickett’s division; now it was clear that 
the enemy had infantry in force as well 
as cavalry in front of him. To Sheridan 
this spelled opportunity. The Confeder- 
ates in some numbers had come out 
from behind their entrenchments. “I be- 
lieve I could, with the Sixth Corps, turn 
the enemy’s left [at Five Forks] or break 
through his lines,” he told Grant, then 
added dismissively, “but I would not like 
the Fifth Corps to make such an at- 
tempt.” Grant repeated that the Sixth 
Corps before Petersburg was posted too 
far away “for the operation by our left.” 
Then, reflecting his own distrust of War- 
ren, the general-in-chief offered Sheri- 
dan the more easily managed exchange 
of Humpheys’ Second Corps for 
Warren’s Fifth. The two corps, already 
mobilized for the operation, need only 
change places. At this point, however, 
Robert E. Lee stepped in, and events 
overtook any further discussion of 
Grant’s intriguing proposal.” 

Friday, March 31, would witness a 
decided check to Grant’s and Sheridan’s 


ambitions. Once again, as he had done 
so often before, General Lee set about 
breaking up a Federal offensive by seiz- 
ing at least the local initiative. He rode 
out from Petersburg to supervise his 
spoiling attack in person. Sheridan and 
Warren, when they pushed forward on 
the 31st, would run into more than they 
had bargained for. 


George Gordon Meade 
was becoming bitterly 
disappointed with Warren. 


Warren’s preparations for blocking 
White Oak Road were being rather lei- 
surely carried out that morning. At the 
point of his proposed advance was the 
division of Romeyn Ayres. Although an 
earlier warning from Grant for Warren 
“to watch closely on his left flank” was 
lost in the command tangle at Meade’s 
headquarters, Warren had been specifi- 
cally ordered to reinforce Ayres and put 
him on guard, “as the enemy may attack 
him at daylight.” Warren’s second divi- 
sion, intended for that reinforcement 
and commanded by Samuel Crawford, 
was not yet posted close enough nor de- 
ployed for effective support. Warren’s 
third division, under Charles Griffin, was 
three-quarters of a mile behind 
Crawford. While Ayres went forward to 
feel out the enemy positions, Warren 
found it “necessary” to remain at his 
headquarters a mile or so in the rear to 
deal with dispatches from headquarters. 
What General Warren anticipated that 
morning was a slowly developing recon- 
naissance in force, moving his support- 
ing troops forward in stages if needed. 
What he did not anticipate—or at least 
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what he was not prepared for—was a 
surprise attack by the enemy.” 

General Lee had managed to mar- 
shal four brigades to meet this Federal 
threat. He saw the enemy coming at him 
with its left carelessly “in the air,” and as 
Ayres’s troops approached the White 
Oak Road, suddenly yelling men in but- 
ternut came running straight at them out 
of the woods on their flank. Ayres’s three 
brigades were each hit in turn, and one 
after another they broke and headed for 
the rear. Crawford’s division of three bri- 
gades, unprepared for this sudden on- 
rush of fugitives (General Crawford, 
wrote one of his men sarcastically, “was, 
as usual, unready”), collapsed in confu- 
sion and was borne back by the tide. 
“They broke and ran,” a Virginian re- 
called, “we at their heels yelling like dev- 
ils, and burning powder for all we were 
worth.” 

The crash of musketry brought 
General Warren galloping to the scene. 
His first act was to send off an aide to 
ask Humphreys’s Second Corps on his 
right for help. Then he attempted to rally 
his routed troops by seizing the colors 
of one of the fleeing regiments and call- 
ing on them to stand against the enemy. 
This Sheridan-like gesture had some ef- 
fect, but a final halt only came after the 
two beaten divisions rallied alongside 
Griffin’s men, who were holding a firm 
defensive position behind flooded Grav- 
elly Run.?! 

From that secure base and with 
Humphreys’s support Warren organized 
a cautious countermove. This went 
slowly until General Lee, lacking any re- 
inforcing troops, ordered a withdrawal 
from the advanced positions his men had 
gained. Reaching White Oak Road, War- 
ren with his careful engineer’s eye made 
a personal reconnaissance of the Rebel 
entrenchments. “The examination 
showed me that the enemy’s defenses 
were as complete and as well located as 
any I had ever been opposed to,” he ob- 
served in his report. By late afternoon the 
Fifth Corps was content to be astride 
White Oak Road to the west of these 
entrenchments, which move it was be- 
lieved would inhibit any effort by 
Anderson’s corps to support Pickett at 
Five Forks. This after all was the original 
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intent of Warren’s March 31 advance, 
achieved finally at a cost of over 1,800 
casualties. Lee lost something less than 
half that number. 

When the shooting stopped, Gen- 
eral Warren, “white with rage” (as a war 
correspondent put it), rode up to Samuel 
Crawford, one of the routed divisional 
commanders, and without preamble 
“called him every vile name at his com- 
mand.” This abuse was delivered in the 
presence of dozens of officers and men 
while the humiliated Crawford sat his 
horse as “stolid as a block of marble.” The 
corps artillerist, Charles Wainwright, 
termed such “awful fits of passion” as this 
a virtual disease with Warren. In this in- 
stance its effect on General Crawford was 
soon to become apparent.” 

General Grant cast a cold eye on the 
conduct of events that day, and Warren 
earned yet another black mark in the 
general-in-chief’s book of command. If 
it was true that Warren had checked the 
enemy, Grant asked Meade, “what is to 
prevent him from pitching in with his 
whole corps and attacking before giving 
him time to intrench or return in good 
order to his old intrenchments? I do not 
understand why Warren permitted his 
corps to be fought in detail. When Ayres 
was pushed forward he should have sent 
other troops to their support.” 


At an earlier day, Colonel Lyman of 
Meade’s staff had remarked of General 
Warren that he “is not up to a corps com- 
mand.... He cannot spread himself over 
three divisions He cannot do it, and the 
result is partial and ill-concerted and 
dilatory movements.” That analysis was 
made when Warren was still new to corps 
command, yet it might just as well have 
been applied to the fight that day for the 
White Oak Road. Gouverneur Warren, 
it appeared, had grown little as a com- 
mander during his year in charge of the 
Fifth army corps. This, at least, was Gen- 
eral Grant’s conclusion.” 

That Friday Sheridan’s cavalry corps 
came in for similar rough handling. With 
his infantry and Fitz Lee’s cavalry, Pickett 
delivered a spoiling attack of his own. On 
each of the several roads leading from 
Dinwiddie to Five Forks, Sheridan’s 
troopers were knocked back with driv- 
ing force. Three of the Federal brigades 
had to scramble away well to the east- 
ward to avoid being cut off. Against in- 
fantry the Yankee troopers had to fight 
dismounted, and in so doing they were 
at an immediate disadvantage. With ev- 
ery fourth man serving as a horse-holder, 
their effective combat strength was 
promptly reduced 25 per cent. In addi- 
tion, having to get down off their mounts 
to do their fighting was not the usual 


thing for horse soldiers, and in general 
they did not stand up to foot soldiering 
quite as well as Pickett’s tough veterans. 
“Scattered all over the fields before us are 
our men, now rapidly falling back,’ wrote 
a Yankee trooper coming up to reinforce 
a wavering line, “...& our Officers call to 
them to help to hold the enemy but not 
a man of them stops.” 

Sheridan pushed every man he 
could find, including the regimental 
bands, into a last-ditch defensive line 
covering Dinwiddie Court House and let 
it be known that they were going back 
just that far and no farther. Brandishing 
his starred headquarters pennant, he gal- 
loped from one end of the battleline to 
the other, seeing and being seen, rally- 
ing everyone to their duty. No one in 
Union blue was better at this sort of thing 
than Phil Sheridan, and at dark, nar- 
rowly, the line held. 

Afterward Sheridan told Colonel 
Horace Porter of Grant’s staff, who was 
with him as an observer, that this had 
been one of the liveliest days in his ex- 
perience. Go back to General Grant, 
Little Phil told Porter, and tell him off 
the record that it was the enemy’s force, 
not his, that was in the real danger: “It is 
cut off from Lee’s army, and not a man 
in it should ever be allowed to get back 
to Lee.” At last the Rebel infantry was out 


from behind its fortifications, “and this 
is our chance to attack it.” In his on-the- 
record dispatch to the general-in-chief, 
Sheridan reported the fighting on his 
front that day, and remarked in closing, 
“This force is too strong for us.” But, he 
added, “I will hold on to Dinwiddie 
Court House until I am compelled to 
leave.” That blunt assessment galvanized 
Grant into immediate action to rescue 
an operation seemingly gone sour.” 

At nine o’clock that night, acting on 
Grant’s order, Meade directed Warren to 
pull back “at once” from his front on the 
White Oak Road and send one of his di- 
visions to report to Sheridan at 
Dinwiddie. Then, at 10:15, Meade mul- 
tiplied his demands: Warren was ordered 
with the balance of the Fifth Corps to 
march west promptly to strike the flank 
and rear of Pickett’s force threatening the 
cavalry. In approving this new move, 
Grant wanted Meade to urge Warren 
“not to stop for anything.” Half an hour 
after authorizing the sending of the en- 
tire Fifth Corps to rescue the cavalry, 
Grant notified Sheridan of these actions. 
“You will assume command of the whole 
force sent to operate with you,” Grant 
told him. Then the general-in-chief 
promised—rashly as it turned out—that 
these reinforcements “should reach you 
by 12 to-night’ 


ATER, DURING the long-run- 
ning debate over Warren’s sack- 
ing, much would be made of 
Grant’s telling Sheridan that the 
Fifth Corps would be with him by mid- 
night on March 31. At the time, however, 
there was no debate; it was obvious to 
anyone on the scene who read the dis- 
patch that Grant had been misinformed 
about the situation. Nothing in 
Sheridan’s actions that night suggests 
that he actually thought the Fifth Corps 
could pull up stakes where it was on the 
White Oak Road and march six miles on 
atrocious roads through the darkness to 
Dinwiddie in an hour and a half or so. 
(It is a puzzle why Grant might have 
thought so.) Sheridan’s one communi- 
cation that he sent directly to Warren, 
written at 3:00 a.m. on April 1, made no 
complaint about the Fifth Corps not yet 
being at his side, and instead discussed 
his plans for action at dawn “if the en- 
emy remain.””” 
In any event, whether or not Sheri- 
dan yet realized it, he was already res- 


cued from his plight—and, ironically, by 
Gouverneur Warren. Before anyone at 
headquarters ordered it, Warren had 
taken it upon himself to send support- 
ing troops to the embattled cavalry. In 
late afternoon on the 31st he ordered one 
of his brigades to march to the sound of 
guns off to the west, where he deduced, 
from the way the sound was receding, 
that Sheridan’s troopers were being 
pushed back. It was the arrival of this 
brigade of Yankee infantry on his flank 
that determined Pickett to give up his 
offensive and, in the small hours of the 
morning, to pull back to Five Forks.”* 

The fact of the matter is that Gen- 
eral Warren did about as well as anyone 
could have that night in moving the three 
divisions of the Fifth Corps to Sheridan’s 
position. He had to act on contradictory 
orders. Unavoidable difficulties on the 
march were numerous, including the 
need to bridge flooding Gravelly Run. 
The head of the column reached 
Dinwiddie by daybreak on April 1. In the 
lead was Joshua Chamberlain’s brigade, 
and Chamberlain went forward to Sheri- 
dan to report. Returning his salute, 
Sheridan asked, “Where is Warren?” ina 
tone that Chamberlain thought was 
more challenge than question. “He is at 
the rear of the column, Sir,” he replied. 
“That is where I expected to find him,” 
Sheridan muttered. “What is he doing 
there?” Chamberlain tried to explain that 
the general had to personally disengage 
his last division from yesterday’s battle- 
field, and felt relief when he was dis- 
missed to attend to his brigade.” 

Sheridan’s tone accurately reflected 
his disposition that morning, which was 
soreheaded. He was still very much em- 
barrassed by the sharp reverse his cav- 
alry had suffered the day before. Now the 
enemy forces had slipped away from his 
front and he would have to follow them 
to some new and probably fortified po- 
sition at Five Forks. Although Grant had 
put a full infantry corps under his com- 
mand, it was not the corps—and cer- 
tainly not the corps commander—that 
Sheridan had wanted. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what General Warren did 
next was (in retrospect, at least) the worst 
possible thing he could have done. What 
he did next was nothing at all. 

Warren reached Dinwiddie Court 
House with the last of his Fifth Corps 
divisions at eight o’clock that morning. 
There he found a dispatch from Meade’s 
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headquarters telling him that as soon as 
he joined forces with Sheridan “you will 
be under his orders and will report to 
him.” Warren would write, at a later date, 
that this order to serve under Phil Sheri- 
dan “gave me much satisfaction at the 
time of its receipt.” That may be doubted. 
On that April 1 morning, with a battle 
clearly in the offing, it was three hours 
before Warren made any effort to see 
Sheridan, nor did he send a staff man to 
announce his arrival and the arrival of 
his corps. “Were Warren a mind reader,” 
remarked General Chamberlain, “he 
would have known it was a time to put 
on a warmer manner towards Sheridan.” 
As it was, Warren’s failure to report as 
ordered to his new chief in timely fash- 
ion bordered on insubordination; cer- 
tainly it reflected a sulky resentment of 
his new, less exalted station.” 

When finally Warren did report, at 
11:00 a.m., he met a decidedly chilly wel- 
come. “I made the remark to General 
Sheridan,” Warren later testified, “that we 
had had rather a field day of it since yes- 
terday morning. He said to me, ‘Do you 
call that a field day?’ I saw by the tone of 
his remark that he was not very well 
pleased with what I had said.” Warren 


rather lamely explained that he only 
meant that General Lee “had given us 
about as lively a time as I had had in my 
experience.” Soreheaded Sheridan obvi- 
ously did not want to be reminded of 
that painful fact, and, said Warren, “we 
ceased conversation.” The tardy, frosty 
encounter surely contributed to Sheri- 
dan’s forming opinion of what he after- 
ward described as his new subordinate’s 
“manner” on this day of battle.*! 
Sheridan had spent most of the 
morning supervising the cavalry’s fol- 
low-up of the enemy withdrawal toward 
Five Forks and pondering his course. At 
noon, in the midst of this study, he was 
visited by Lieutenant Colonel Orville 
Babcock, of Grant's headquarters. The 
message Babcock delivered to him was 
verbal and an eye-opener: “General 
Grant directs me to say to you, that if in 
your judgment the Fifth Corps would do 
better under one of the division com- 
manders, you are authorized to relieve 
General Warren, and order him to report 
to General Grant, at headquarters.”” 
This startling message, which, in the 
event, sealed Gouverneur Warren’s fate, 
was the result of a sudden but nonethe- 
less calculated decision on Grant’s 


part—a decision triggered by a misun- 
derstanding. 

That morning, Grant’s headquarters 
had sent Captain E.R. Warner to the Fifth 
Corps camp, rather than to Meade, to 
collect a status report. When during the 
night General Warren had left camp to 
shepherd the last of his divisions for de- 
livery to Sheridan, he told his adjutant, 
Colonel Frederick Locke, that since 
Locke was not needed for the movement 
he should stay behind and catch up on 
his sleep so as to be fresh for the day’s 
duties. Reaching the Fifth Corps camp, 
Captain Warner woke up Locke to find 
out the exact whereabouts of the troops. 
When he had last seen them, said Locke, 
they were halted at the bridge being built 
over Gravelly Run. What the half-awake 
Locke neglected to explain, or what 
Warner failed to understand, was that 
this was very old news—2:00 a.m. news, 
to be exact. When Captain Warner de- 
livered his report at Grant’s headquar- 
ters at ten o'clock that morning, Warren 
had already been at Dinwiddie, along 
with all of his troops, for two hours. 
Warner’s false report acted on General 
Grant like the last straw. Here was what 
ought to be perhaps the final battle of 


Two brigades of George Custer’s 3rd Cavalry Division charge a line of Virginians 
on the Confederate far right at Five Forks. Courtesy Ann Hobart-Lang 
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the war, with the fighting seemingly in 
crisis, and (once again) corps com- 
mander Warren was lagging back and 
not getting his troops up to the front. 
Once before Grant had wanted to relieve 
Warren for this same offense and had 
allowed Meade to talk him out of it. Cap- 
tain Warner heard him say that he “was 
sorry now that he had not done it—had 
not relieved him.” U.S. Grant was not one 
to make the same mistake twice, nor was 
he one to think twice about the correc- 
tion. He called over Colonel Babcock, 
just then preparing to leave for Five 
Forks, and told him to tell Sheridan to 
relieve Warren if he judged the Fifth 
Corps would “do better” under another 
commander.” 

This supposed transgression was 
not by itself grounds enough for Grant 
to relieve Warren of his corps command. 
But to Grant it was more than enough 
for him to invite Phil Sheridan to find 
the grounds—or the excuse. “At all 
events,” wrote a Fifth Corps staff man 
who witnessed these happenings, “Gen- 
eral Grant knew that General Sheridan 
was not a person who could be intrusted 
with such a weapon and not use it.”™ 

It might seem, at that noon hour 
on April 1, that events were conspiring 
against Gouverneur Warren. His check- 
ered record as a corps commander had 
just been brought up in the general-in- 
chief’s mind by a transgression he had 
not in fact committed. Already, perceiv- 
ing himself demoted in the midst of 
the campaign, he had managed with 
his sulks to grate on the nerves of his 
new chief. And now that new chief had 
in his hands the means to sack him, 
and certainly the will to do so, if it 
should come to that. Still, to come to 
that was going require a further fate- 
ful event or two. 

At 1:00 p.m. Sheridan summoned 
Warren to bring up the Fifth Corps and 
to outline the plan of attack. The cav- 
alry, he said, had sighted an east-west line 
of Confederate field fortifications along 
White Oak Road, centered on the Five 
Forks intersection. It was thickly manned 
by infantry and defended with artillery. 
Although hindsight would develop a 
detailed knowledge of this line on 
Sheridan’s part, in truth he understood 
comparatively little about it when he 
presented Warren with his orders: The 
Rebels were in line of battle directly 
ahead; the cavalry would feint on the left; 


the Fifth Corps would attack on the right 
to turn the enemy’s works; the assault 
was to be in full corps strength. “We 
talked that over until I understood it, I 
think,” Warren recalled; “and he was con- 
vinced that I understood him.” 

One of Sheridan’s staff directed 
Warren to mass his troops for the assault 
astride the Gravelly Run Church Road, 
which by report led directly to the 
enemy’s targeted eastern flank. The staff 
man would later testify that he had made 
no actual reconnaissance of the enemy 
position; all he was told to do was to find 
a place to post the Fifth Corps for the 
attack that was concealed from the 
Rebels’ sight. The three divisions were at 
rest some two and a half miles from the 
assembly point, and Warren sent a staff 
officer to bring them up. “He went off as 
fast as any man could go down that 
road,” Warren remembered.» 


will swing round to the left” to turn the 
position. As soon as the infantry en- 
gaged, Sheridan’s cavalry would push 
forward against the rest of the Rebel 
works. Warren showed the sketch to 
Sheridan for his approval—”I under- 
stood that I was forming exactly as he 
wanted me,’ Warren recalled—then had 
copies made for his division and brigade 
commanders.” 

It was an excellent plan, with but 
one failing—the Confederate battle line 
was not where it was thought to be. In- 
stead of ending where the Gravelly Run 
Church Road intersected the White Oak 
Road, the line actually ended nearly a 
half-mile to the west. Furthermore, in- 
stead of terminating in a slight bend, the 
line at that point turned sharply back at 
a right angle, forming a defensive “re- 
turn” some 150 yards in length. As a con- 
sequence, when the Federal battle line 
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HILE HE WAITED for his 

troops, Warren the careful 

engineer sat down under a 

tree to make a little sketch 
of the planned attack. If the general 
scheme was Sheridan’s, the specifics were 
left for him to work out. Warren seems 
to have assumed, in his newly subordi- 
nate role, that this planning function was 
the limit of his commander’s discretion, 
and he did not reconnoiter the position 
he was to attack, nor did he order it done. 
His sketch showed the Confederate line, 
as he understood it, ending on the east 
in a slight bend at the junction of the 
White Oak and Gravelly Run Church 
roads. He placed Ayres’s division on the 
left, to strike near the end of the works 
to fix the Rebels in place. On the right 
was Crawford’s division, aimed squarely 
at the point where the line ended behind 
White Oak Road. Griffin was in rear of 
Crawford, to exploit the effect of his as- 
sault. Warren directed that when the 
battle line reached White Oak Road, “it 


MCKENZIE 


Warren’s Sketch Map 


emerged as planned into the open to 
reach the White Oak Road, it would be 
marching not toward the enemy’s works 
but right past them and straight on into 
empty space. Responsibility for this plan- 
ning blunder would never be admitted 
or even acknowledged. Certainly the fault 
was not Gouverneur Warren’, yet the ef- 
fect of it would ruin him. 

Had he been in hearty partnership 
with Sheridan that day, General Warren 
would very likely have fed and rested his 
men upon arrival at Dinwiddie and then 
ordered them under arms, ready to march 
to the front on the instant. In the event, 
however, it took the usual time to call 
them together from their campfires and 
form them up and set them on the march. 
Their passage was over a single narrow 
muddy road, blocked by the cavalry’s 
usual detritus, forage wagons and held 
horses. Warren matter-of-factly ex- 
plained to an increasingly impatient Phil 
Sheridan that he could not be ready to 
attack before four o’clock that afternoon. 
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What seems to have bothered Sheri- 
dan the most during that tense Saturday 
afternoon was Warren's “manner.” In his 
official report he hardly bothered to dis- 
guise his contempt: “General Warren did 
not exert himself to get up his corps as 
rapidly as he might have done, and his 
manner gave me the impression that he 
wished the sun to go down before dis- 
positions for the attack could be com- 
pleted.” That could be read as a question- 
ing of Warren’s personal courage —and 
Warren would so read it.°” 

Joshua Chamberlain thought the 
trouble between the two men on April 1 
was simply a clash of personalities. “Gen- 
eral Warren’s temperament is such that 
he, instead of showing excitement, gen- 
erally shows an intense concentration in 
what I call important movements,” 
Chamberlain said, “and those who do 
not know him might take it to be apathy 
when it is deep, concentrated thought 
and purpose.” Sheridan of course did not 
know him. Warren took it as his primary 
duty in those hours to focus intently and 
coolly on the plan for battle, trusting his 
staff to bring up the troops with all due 
speed. As a Fifth Corps veteran put it, 
“He did not ride around swearing and 
cursing ata fearful rate.” The three hours 
required to mobilize for the attack was a 
reflection of how the Army of the Poto- 
mac usually did these things. It was not 
Phil Sheridan’s way, and he might better 
have set the whole operation in motion 
earlier in the day. In any case, by the time 
the fighting finally opened, his temper 
toward General Warren was perilously 
near the boiling point.** 

George Pickett had five brigades of 
infantry and ten guns in his battle line, 
with cavalry guarding the flanks. He was 
outnumbered by perhaps two to one, but 
his greater problem was his open flanks, 
especially his left, four miles distant from 
the main Confederate entrenchments. 
Pickett himself and Fitz Lee, his cavalry 
commander, spent much of the day (and 
much of the battle) at a shad-bake some 
distance behind their lines, They as- 
sumed that the Federals on their front 
that day were primarily cavalry, of which 
they had no great fear. Their absence 
generated much later criticism, but in the 
end it probably did not have much ef- 
fect on the battle’s outcome. 

It was a few minutes after 4:00 P.M. 
when the Fifth Corps infantrymen 
stepped off to the attack. It was intended 
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that Ayres’s division on the left strike the 
enemy line first, near its eastern end, and 
Sheridan and Warren rode with it. 
Straight across White Oak Road strode 
the Yankee infantry—and found noth- 
ing to attack. Suddenly, from off to the 
left, Ayres’s flank companies came un- 
der a sharp fire from an enemy battle 
line. As was always the case with surprise 
flanking fire, there was some confusion 
and wavering in the ranks, but soon 
enough the veteran Romeyn Ayres took 
charge and changed front abruptly to 
the left and drove straight against their 
tormentors. 


Gouverneur Kemble Warren: 
“| die a disgraced soldier” 


Courtesy of West Point Museum Collections, 
United States Military Academy 


Meanwhile, on the right, Crawford’s 
division, intended for the main assault 
against the end point of the Rebel line, 
kept on advancing straight ahead into 
empty space. An ever-widening gap 
opened between Ayres and Crawford. 
Warren reacted instinctively. One part of 
his assault was going awry; he would 
tend to it himself. Off he galloped after 
the errant Crawford, leaving the rest of 
his corps to shift for itself. This would 
be the final event, in the sequence of 
events, that sealed Warren’s fate. 

Samuel Crawford, it was said, was 
militarily narrow-minded, “obeying or- 
ders in a certain literal fashion that saved 
him the censure of superiors.” The at- 
tack might not be working out as it had 


been planned, but that was not for Gen- 
eral Crawford to be concerned about. He 
would just keep going straight ahead 
until someone told him differently. In 
addition, Crawford had not forgotten the 
humiliation of Warren’s public dressing- 
down the day before, and he was not 
going to do anything on his own initia- 
tive that might stir things up again. 

Marching behind Crawford, Charles 
Griffin saw the flank fire open on Ayres, 
saw Ayres change front sharply to his left, 
saw the gap opening between the two 
lead divisions. His division was supposed 
to be in support of Crawford, but here 
was Ayres doing the only fighting to be 
seen, and Ayres looking like he could use 
the support. Riding up to him, Griffin 
asked what had happened. “Nothing 
new,’ came Ayres’s reply. “The same old 
story; Crawford has gone off end left me 
to fight alone.” Griffin made a wheel left 
and went in to join the battle. One of 
Griffin’s brigadiers, Joshua Chamberlain, 
came on Phil Sheridan right up on the 
battle line as he was putting his brigade 
into action. “By God, that’s what I want 
to see!” Sheridan yelled to him over the 
din. “General officers at the front!” 

As Ayres and Grifffin got more of 
their commands into the fight, the pres- 
sure on the North Carolinians defend- 
ing the line of the return that formed 
Pickett’s left became overwhelming. The 
line began breaking apart, and then the 
Federals swept over it. Sheridan himself 
spurred his horse right over the breast- 
works to show the way. “We have a record 
to make, before that sun goes down, that 
will make hell tremble!” he called to the 
troops with him in the charge. “I want 
you there!”*® 

Meanwhile, off to the north and 
east, Warren could not immediately lo- 
cate General Crawford to redirect his 
straying division. The first of Crawford’s 
brigades he came upon he dragged off 
toward the sound of the firing, told the 
brigadier to stay there to form the pivot 
for the division’s change of direction, and 
rode off to corral the other two brigades. 
In his absence, one of Sheridan’s staff 
found the waiting brigade and ordered 
it straight into the battle. This left the 
others of Crawford’s command, as they 
came up, wondering what to do next. At 
last Warren managed to get all of 
Crawford’s troops into action, at one 
point personally leading them over the 
barricades just as Sheridan had done, 


and in the act having his horse shot un- 
der him. The angle at which Crawford’s 
belated troops struck the enemy turned 
out to be fortuitous—they drove right 
into the rear of the reeling defenders and 
accelerated the rout. 

Warten sent his aide, Colonel Locke, 
to Sheridan to report the glad news—he 
was in the enemy’s rear, cutting off his 
retreat, taking many prisoners. Sheridan, 
flushed with the victory at the return that 
he had just seen and helped lead, turned 
on the messenger. “By God, sir, tell Gen- 
eral Warren he wasn’t in the fight!” he 
raged at the thunderstruck Locke. “Must 
I tell General Warren that, sir?” Locke 
asked. “I would not like to take a verbal 
message like that to General Warren. 
May I take it down in writing?” Sheri- 
dan was unyielding: “Take it down, sir; 
tell him, by God, he was not at the front!” 
Soon thereafter, coming on Griffin, 
Sheridan told him he was now com- 
mander of the Fifth Corps. A quickly 
scrawled order went off to Warren reliev- 
ing him and ordering him to report to 
Grant’s headquarters. It was handed to 
Warren just as he was adding up the Fifth 
Corps’ abundant spoils of victory. The 
fact of the victory, paradoxically, seemed 
only to stiffen Sheridan’s resolve, and 
thus he told the stunned Warren, “I don’t 
reconsider my decisions.” 

And the victory was as complete as 
any in the annals of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. The key junction of Five Forks 
was securely in Federal hands, Lee’s west- 
ern flank was turned, the way was 
opened to seize his South Side rail life- 
line. Pickett’s division was wrecked, with 
more than 500 dead and wounded and 
some 2,500 captured. Federal casualties 
came to 830, three-quarters of them in- 
fantry. The victory belonged to the Fifth 
Corps. Grant responded promptly. “I 
have ordered an immediate assault along 
the lines,” he announced to his staff. Rob- 
ert E. Lee telegraphed President Davis, 
“T think it is absolutely necessary that we 
should abandon our position to-night.” 

Sheridan’s sacking of Gouverneur 
Warren was soon relegated to hardly 
more than a footnote in the overwhelm- 
ing news of the subsequent race toward 
Appomattox and the ending of the war. 
Warren, as was his right under the Ar- 
ticles of War, applied for a court of in- 
quiry into the matter, but Grant put him 
off with the excuse that assembling a 
court and witnesses was “impossible at 


this time.” General Meade, concluding 
that an injustice had been done, re- 
minded Grant a few days after 
Appomattox that a permanent head of 
the Fifth Corps was needed. “Should you 
be disposed to reassign General Warren 
I shall make no objection,” Meade said 
diplomatically. Nothing came of this, for 
it surely would have required at least tacit 
acceptance by Sheridan. George 
Armstrong Custer, who had served some 
time under Sheridan, remarked of the 
Warren case that Phil Sheridan “was the 
kind of man to never take anything back” 
even if “ever so wrong.” 


Sheridan was the 
kind of man never to take 
anything back. 


Courtesy of West Point Museum Collections, 
United States Military Academy 


Grant remained determined to shut 
off any sort of inquiry into the matter, 
and so long as he was general-in-chief 
and then president he rebuffed all 
Warren’s efforts for a hearing. It was only 
under President Hayes, Grant’s succes- 
sor, that a court of inquiry was finally 
convened, fourteen years after the fact, 
in 1879. Public interest in the case was 
whetted by the reversal, earlier that year, 
of the 1863 court-martial conviction of 
Fitz John Porter. Perhaps, thought 
Warren’s supporters, the climate was 
right for visiting justice on onetime 
Army of the Potomac generals. 

The Warren court of inquiry—the 
military equivalent of a civilian grand 


jJury—would drag on for almost two 
years, with the testimony and docu- 
ments filling two large volumes. Its star 
witnesses included Warren (now re- 
verted to lieutenant colonel in the regu- 
lar army), Sheridan (now a lieutenant 
general), and Grant (now an ex-presi- 
dent), plus a number of prominent ex- 
Confederate officers. Sheridan’s right to 
sack Warren was not at issue, only his 
reasons for doing so. 

As it happened, the Warren court of 
inquiry would never hear Sheridan’s true 
rationale for doing what he did on that 
April Saturday fourteen years before. Phil 
Sheridan did what he did, of course, be- 
cause his superior, General-in-Chief 
Grant, had lost all confidence in 
Gouverneur Warren. Grant made sure 
Sheridan understood that fact, then in- 
vited him to replace Warren at the first 
sign of weakness. On April 1, after 
Warren’s cool, aloof manner had served 
to prime him, Sheridan ignited in the 
heat of the battle and sacked Warren be- 
cause he “wasn’t in the fight” at his side 
in the one narrow segment of the battle- 
ground that he, Sheridan, witnessed. 

The officers of the Warren court, 
tightly restricted to investigating only the 
events of March 31-April 1, examined 
four “imputations” derived from 
Sheridan’s and Grant’s official reports: 
(1) That Warren did not move properly 
or with his whole force to seize White 
Oak Road on March 31; (2) That he was 
slow, on the night of March 31, to bring 
his forces from White Oak Road to 
Dinwiddie to reinforce Sheridan; (3) 
That on April 1 he did not exert himself 
bringing up his troops and (said Sheri- 
dan) “gave me the impression that he 
wished the sun to go down before dis- 
positions for the attack could be com- 
pleted”; and (4) That at Five Forks he 
did not exert himself to inspire his troops 
when “portions of his line gave way.”” 

These were not reasons, but only 
excuses that Sheridan cobbled together 
after the fact, and the court would de- 
vote week after week to debating 
minute-by-minute arcane detail. In the 
end it issued a narrow report derived 
from narrow issues. Warren was found 
not negligent in the White Oak Road 
fighting on March 31, although he ought 
to have moved faster and been at the 
front earlier. The court said it “was not 
practicable” for the Fifth Corps to have 
reached Dinwiddie by midnight on the 
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31st, although Warren ought to have 
reached there sooner than he did. He 
was not guilty of unnecessary delay in 
bringing his corps to the front on April 
1, nor did he demonstrate that day any 
“such wish” for delay. Finally, no fault 
was found when Warren, acting in his 
role as corps commander on April 1, 
went off to redirect Crawford’s division 
into the battle. While the court did not 
come right out and say so, it was obvi- 
ous that there had been nothing in 
Warren's conduct at Five Forks to jus- 
tify removing him from the command 
of the Fifth Corps. 

The closest public statement of the 
real truth behind the Warren case came 
during Grant’s testimony. Asked why he 
had given Sheridan leave to sack War- 
ren, Grant answered, “I knew of his pre- 
vious conduct. I was apprehensive that 
he might fail General Sheridan at the 
critical moment.” Although not permit- 
ted by the court to bring up anything 
specific about that previous conduct, 
Grant went on to elaborate: “I wanted 
orders promptly obeyed...; where offic- 
ers undertook to think for themselves 
and consider that the officer who had 
issued the order did not understand the 
circumstances and had not considered 
the work to be done, it tended to failure 
and delay.” And that he did not like, asked 
Warren’s counsel. “And that I did not 


like,” Grant agreed. “And that kind of 
conduct led to the removal of one of- 
ficer.” While this last would be stricken 
from the court of inquiry record, to the 
thoughtful listener it must have echoed 
loud and clear.*4 

The Warren court completed delib- 
erations and forwarded its findings to the 
War Department on November 8, 1881. 
There the report remained, held in con- 
fidence by Secretary of War Robert T. 
Lincoln for more than a year. It appears 
that Lincoln was accommodating his 
father’s two famous war-winning gener- 
als, sparing them any embarrassment 
over their wartime mistreatment of War- 
ren. Then, on August 8, 1882, 
Gouverneur Warren died, from compli- 
cations of diabetes. “I die a disgraced 
soldier,’ were his last words. Some three 
months later Secretary Lincoln directed 
that the record of the Warren court of 
inquiry be published.* 

The sacking of Gouverneur Warren, 
on April 1, 1865, was beyond any doubt 
a grave injustice. However, perhaps had 
the same fate been visited upon one or 
two of the Army of the Potomac’s less- 
than-stellar corps commanders back in 
1862 or 1863, to serve as an indelible les- 
son to that army’s high command, a kind 
of rough justice might have been the re- 
sult. As it was, General Warren became a 
martyr to no cause at all. 


Confederates taken prisoner 
at Five forks, on their way to Northern prison camps. 


National Archives 
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ECISION IN THE WEST 


PART IV 


BETWEEN HELL AND THE DEEP SEA: 
PEMBERTON’S DEBACLE AT BIG BLACK RIVER BRIDGE 
Al W. Goodman, Jr. 


Following his defeat at 
Champior’s Hill, Pemberton’s 
army streamed back towards 
Vicksburg. The Confederate 
commander hoped to buy time 
by delaying Grant at the Big 
Black River, time in which Gen- 
eral Loring’s division could re- 
join the army, and the Confed- 
erate army catch its breath. 
Grant was still between two 
enemy forces which in combi- 
nation outnumbered him. If they could coordinate their move- 
ments, Grant could be trapped as in a vise... 


HE POSITION ON THE BIG BLACK was a strong 
one. On the river’s eastern bank was a tete-du-pont, 
or strong entrenched position, previously prepared 
at the crossing site of the Southern Railroad of Mis- 
sissippi. This bridgehead was presently held by a sompce 
ite force drawn from two brigades: the 
60th, 61st and 62nd Tennessee and the 
4th Mississippi Infantry and Company 
A, lst Mississippi Light Artillery. 
Brigadier General John Crawford 
Vaughn, a veteran of the war with 
Mexico, had been marching his three 
conscripted East Tennessee infantry 
regiments from Vicksburg to join 
Pemberton at Champion’s Hill when he 
received orders to fall back to the rail- 
road bridge site. He was to occupy the 
rifle-pits north of the rail bed. Vaughn 
would soon be reinforced by reserve 
forces in the form of three infantry regi- 
ments and one company of artillery 
from Brigadier General William Edwin 
Baldwin’s brigade. Private Robert L. 
ered 
Crossing the Big Black River 
Library of Congress 


John Clifford Pemberton 
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Bachman, of Company G, 60th Tennessee Infantry, wrote: “We 
met our army falling back, and with it went to Big Black River. 
The retreat was at night and in great confusion. In the dark- 
ness, many soldiers became detached from their companies 
and regiments. When we reached Black River, these strayed 
men were corralled and each one was ordered to call off his 
regiment. One called out 60th Tennessee, another 25th Geor- 
gia; another, 15th Alabama. And so it went, till all the lost sol- 
diers were back in their proper regiments.”! 


Baldwin, an adopted Mississippian, had been present at 
the Battle of Port Gibson and was eager to resume combat with 
the invaders. He quickly moved the 4th Mississippi into the 
pocket, along with his battery of four guns of field artillery. 
His 17th Louisiana and 46th Mississippi infantry regiments 
were moved to the bluff overlooking the bridgehead to “back- 
stop” Vaughn’s exposed position. Soon thereafter, the 20th Mis- 
sissippi Mounted Infantry was assigned to Baldwin, who or- 
dered them to picket possible crossing sites both north and 
south of the bridge 


Joe Youst 


Pemberton chose the small railroad town of Bovina Sta- 
tion for his new headquarters. While he established himself 
there, he dispatched an aide, Lieutenant James H. Morrison, 
eastward to the bridge site with instructions for the command- 
ers of his three retreating divisions. Luckily for the Southern- 
ers, their opponents were taking a well-deserved rest near 
Champion’s Hill, while their engineers rebuilt the bridge over 
Baker’s Creek. Saturday night, May 16, 1863 would pass with- 
out conflict. 

Lieutenant Morrison soon encountered Brigadier General 
Carter Littlepage Stevenson’s division, which consisted of four 
severely-mauled brigades of Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee 
regiments, all marching in the van of the retreating army. This 
able South Carolinian was a graduate of West Point (1838) and 
a veteran of the Second Seminole War, the Mexican War, the 
Mormon Expedition and various frontier campaigns against 
the Plains Indians. He served in the regular army until 1861.’ 
Pemberton’s orders placed Stevenson’s division in reserve near 
Mount Alban Station, a small village halfway between Vicksburg 
and the Big Black River. Continuing their retreat, the bloodied 
men crossed the recently floored railway bridge and halted near 
Bovina, too exhausted to march the remaining four miles to 
their designated camps. The majority of Colonel Wirt Adams’ 
Mississippi Cavalry and Colonel A. W. Reynolds’ infantry bri- 
gade would join them there on the following morning. 


The next division to loom out of the darkness was com- 
manded by Brigadier General John Stevenson Bowen. His two 
brigades of Arkansas and Missouri soldiers had compiled a fear- 
some battle reputation and were considered by many to be the 
best infantry division of any army in the western theater. Only 
fifteen days prior Bowen, with the help of two attached bri- 
gades, had fought two Union corps to a standstill at the battle 
of Port Gibson. At Champion Hill, his division made a savage 
counterattack against Major General John Alexander Logan’s 
3rd Division and Brigadier General Alvin Peterson Hovey’s 12th 
Division, only to be pushed back by Brigadier General Marcellus 
Monroe Crocker’s 7th Division. Bowen’s veteran brigades had 
fought hard from Port Gibson to Champion Hill, and they were 
close to total exhaustion. 

Private James T. Kidd of Company A, 20th Arkansas In- 
fantry, Bowen’s Division, would record in his memoirs: “As we 
fell back and in full run I was passing by a man named Scott 
shot through the stomach. He begged me to help him up. You 
never saw hail fall faster than the Yankee’s bullets flew. I stopped 
and raised him up. He grabbed me and hugged me, the blood 
from his shot pouring all down my pants. I got him loose and 
broke after the command. There must have been 100 shots fired 
at me as I ran. I surley [sic] was a sight, bloody all over...” 
Private Kidd rejoined his regiment, which had formed into line 
of battle awaiting the Federal pursuit. He then wrote: “We had 
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twelve miles to go that night to get inside our breastworks on 
Big Black River. We all got in about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, 17th day of May 1863. We were worn out but were thrown 
in line inside our breastworks...”4 

Bowen was ordered to hold the position until Loring’s 
trailing division crossed over the bridge to safety. The Arkan- 
sas and Missouri regiments of Brigadier General Martin Edwin 
Green’s Brigade filed into the right-hand rifle-pits, effectively 
occupying the northern flank of the works. The all-Missouri 
2nd Brigade, under the command of Colonel Francis Marion 
Cockrell, moved into the southernmost pits. The East Ten- 
nessee brigade, along with the attached 4th Mississippi, re- 
mained in their center positions between Green’s men and the 
tracks. In addition, Brigadier General Stephen Dill Lee’s bri- 
gade was ordered back from Mount Alban to link with 
Baldwin’s left flank. 

The Big Black River lent itself readily to the defense. How- 
ever, Pemberton had caused Major Samuel H. Lockett, his chief 
engineer, to construct earthworks east of the river to protect 
the vital railway bridge from raiding cavalry forces. The river 
was too deep to be forded and had to be crossed by the numer- 
ous ferries in place for that purpose. The present circumstances 
merely heightened the bridge’s importance to the Confeder- 
ates, who were without pontoons. 


Soldiers inflating pontoons to create 
floating bridges. Harper's Weekley; Library of Congress 


HE RIVER DESCRIBED A LARGE, horseshoe shaped 
bend, with its open end facing eastward and the bridge 
piercing its center. Large cultivated fields, dotted with 
isolated stands of trees, occupied the flat fields to the 
east. The rail bed was raised for a length of approximately two 
miles, in a gradual sloping grade, until it joined the bridge 
trestle. This high grade effectively cut the works into two parts 
and allowed no visual contact between the two. 

A line of rifle-pits, reinforced by dirt covered cotton bales, 
formed the defensive line anchored on the river to the north 
and on the waters of Gin Lake to the south. The tepid waters of 
a bayou, with an average depth of three feet, covered the north- 
ern section of the position’s front. Trees had been felled into 
this slough to form a defensive abatis, Only one artillery posi- 
tion had been prepared in this section to provide a field of fire 
covering the rail line itself. To the east of the northern works 
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lay fields approximately four-hundred-yards wide backed by a 
dense stand of trees. Only a small gap existed in the tree line 
next to the river, where timber had been cut back from the 
bank by farmers to allow their wagons to pass. This weak point 
was covered by a series of isolated rifle-pits, located slightly 
behind the leftmost positions of the main works. The risk here 
was considered minimal since the slough and the trees made 
an assault unlikely. 

The works south of the rail embankment were penetrated 
by the Jackson Road. Since this area was considered to be the 
critical point, it was provided with enough embrasures in the 
works for five field artillery batteries. These positions com- 
manded the flat farmland to the east with a field of fire ex- 
ceeding one mile. The ground between the defenders and the 
river was devoid of cover, with a width of three-quarters of a 
mile. A thousand yards behind the center earthworks stood 
two blockhouses, sited to protect bridge guards, one on each 
side of the rails. 

Bowen's men had reluctantly furnished the labor to pre- 
pare these positions during a nine-day period earlier in the 
month. The Westerners loathed digging and Pemberton had 
earned their animosity as a result of their time spent with picks 
and spades in the rich river bottomland. The length of the 
works was approximately one mile, too long to be effectively 

manned by the two combined commands, number- 
ing approximately 5,000 men. 

The bridge itself had been floored to fa- 
cilitate the passage of men and equipment. To 
further increase the site’s transit capacity, the 
Dot was moored lengthwise across the river 
just south of the railway bridge. Her super- 
structure and machinery had been removed 
and the vessel served a new purpose as a pon- 
toon bridge. Just below the Dot were moored 
the two-hundred-plus-ton side-wheelers 
Charm and Paul Jones. These two ships had 
transported heavy artillery to Grand Gulf 
from the railway bridge in March, 1863. They 
had recently carried supplies to the bridge site 
and had been trapped in the Big Black by the 
U.S. Navy’s arrival at Grand Gulf. 

General Pemberton found himself in a difficult situation. 
He well understood that he should withdraw behind the Big 
Black, but Loring’s missing division was assumed to be retreat- 
ing to the bridge, so the breastworks east of it had to be held. 
Bowen’s division was chosen to “hold open the door,” as it was 
the most dependable unit. Pemberton’s engineers deemed the 
position to be strong enough to hold the bluecoats at bay for 
twenty-four hours, allowing its occupants to withdraw under 
the cover of darkness after Loring had rejoined. 

However, the engineers reckoned without the poor mo- 
rale of the men manning the works. A few years after the event, 
a Mississippi soldier gave the following account of how the men 
in the ranks perceived their situation that spring evening. He 
wrote: “The battle of the Big Black Bridge may have been 
planned according to the most approved military rule, so far 
as I know, but we of the rank and file could not understand 
why a beaten and retreating army, more or less demoralized 

and facing heavy odds, should have taken Position in a level 
plain, with a deep stream in the rear, and only a pontoon anda 


trestle bridge as a means of escape in case of further disaster.” 
He further added: “This may have been war, but to us of the 
rank and file it seemed somewhat deficient of common sense.”® 

This attitude was not the sole prerogative of enlisted men. 
Green was recorded as stating to a civilian before the battle 
that: “I hope the Yankees will catch Gen. Pemberton, because 
he has sold the army.”’ Possibly Green was reflecting on the 
exposed nature of the fortification’s artillery: all of the batter- 
ies’ horses had been ordered to the western bank, effectively 
stranding eighteen guns with limbers and sixteen caissons. 
Curiously, this strange order was never traced to any author 
after the battle. 

At dawn on May 17, 1863, the defenders beheld not the 
anticipated division of “Old Blizzards” Loring, but the blueclad 
troopers of Major General John A. McClernand’s 13th Corps 
advancing towards the bridge. Most of the defenders braced 
themselves to meet the coming onslaught, however a few be- 
gan to skulk towards the bridge, a movement that would soon 
gain momentum. The 60th Tennessee’s Private Bachman re- 
corded: “We could see the enemy deploying in front of us. Three 
rounds of ‘buck and ball, our large rifle ball with three buck- 
shot on top of it, had been issued to us. This ammunition was 
especially used in resisting the enemy’s charge, which we were 
expecting.”* Grant saw that the position was the strongest he 
had yet encountered, and meant only to hold the rebels in place, 
while he dispatched Sherman to Bridgeport, a plantation cross- 
ing five miles to the north, to cross over and move down the 
west bank of the Big Black. The defenders would be flanked 
and all could possibly be “put into the bag.” However, 
McClernand had his own agenda and determined to press for- 
ward against the bridgehead. 

The 14th Division of Brigadier General Eugene A. Carr 
and the 9th Division of Brigadier General Peter J. Osterhaus 
had shaken out their blankets well before daylight, and begun 
the advance towards the Big Black River. The corps was screened 
by the 33rd Illinois, acting as skirmishers. The light of the ris- 
ing sun brought the advance to a halt with the sudden revela- 
tion of the enemy’s works before them. Carr was informed and 
quickly deployed his division to the north of the railway. This 
deployment alarmed General Bowen, who ordered the Ist Mis- 
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souri Cavalry (Dismounted) to move from the west bank to the 
unoccupied rifle-pits on the extreme left flank. Carr ordered 
his 2nd Brigade, under the command of Brigadier General 
Michael K. Lawler, to move his four regiments north to the river’s 
bank to counter this movement by the Missourians. Brigadier 
General William P. Benton’s 1st Brigade remained anchored on 
the railway’s northern flank. 

The 9th Division moved up, led by the 2nd Brigade of Colo- 
nel Daniel W. Lindsey, and moved directly up the rails. After 
reaching a point three hundred yards from the works, they were 
engaged by rebel artillery and forced to ground. The Ist Bri- 
gade, under the command of Brigadier General Theophilus T. 
Garrard, deployed its 49th and 69th Indiana Regiments and a 
section of the 1st Wisconsin Artillery to support Lawler and 
sent the 7th Kentucky and 118th Illinois to Lindsey’s left flank. 

The Badger’s remaining two sections of rifled, 20-pound 
Parrotts were placed in battery south of the railway grade. They 
quickly came under fire and suffered five wounded. Osterhaus 
was also wounded, and Brigadier General Albert L. Lee imme- 
diately took command of the 9th division. The cannon of the 
ist Indiana and 7th Michigan soon joined the Wisconsin bat- 
tery and began a duel with the Ist Mississippi's battery, hitting 
one gun and placing it out of action.? Bowen’s attention was 
fixed by this action and he readied Cockrell’s Brigade to resist a 
mass assault across the open fields. Unfortunately for Bowen, 
the chief of cavalry of the 13th Corps, Col. John J. Mudd," had 
found a ravine less than two hundred yards from the northern 
end of the rebel works. He reported the results of his reconnoi- 
ter to Lawler, who quickly took advantage of this discovery. 

The 22nd Iowa remained in the wood line as the 11th Wis- 
consin and the 21st and 23rd Iowa raced to the cover of the 
ravine. The guns of Company A, 2nd Illinois Light Artillery were 
moved into the wagon trail next to the river, where they discov- 
ered a perfect field of fire which enfiladed the left flank 
earthworks. As the Federal soldiers settled into position, a steady 
exchange of musket fire ensued. While this action was taking 
place, the 10th Division, under Brigadier General Andrew J. 
Smith, arrived. McClernand ordered Smith to extend the left 
flank of the corps to the south. The 16th Indiana, 67th Indiana, 
83rd Ohio, and 23rd Wisconsin of the 1st Brigade deployed to 
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the left flank under the command of Brigadier General Stephen 
G. Burbridge, taking up a position facing Cockrell’s Brigade. 
After Garrard’s two Indiana regiments reached Lawler’s 
position, the 22nd Iowa moved into the defile with its brigade. 
By now it was nearing the midday hour and Lawler’s regimen- 
tal commanders had thoroughly studied the situation in their 
front. The commander of the 23rd Iowa, Colonel William Kins- 
man, recommended a bayonet charge be made against the rebels 
by his regiment. Their present defilade position was so close to 
the breastworks that the enemy could not possibly fire more 
than one volley against an assaulting column. General Lawler 
improved on this plan by arranging for a demonstration by 
the 49th and 69th Indiana against Green’s men while he sent 
his entire brigade against the works in one compact column, 
two regiments abreast. This formation would pack the men 
into a tight formation that would punch a hole into the works. 


Colonel Elijah Gates of the Ist Missouri reported: “They 
brought their men out by the right flank in column of fours, 
about 140 yards in front of my regiment, at a double-quick. | 
then opened a most terrific fire upon them and kept it up until 
the brigade had passed out of my sight... They moved so as to 
strike the trenches occupied by General Vaughn’s brigade...”"! 
His dismounted cavalrymen managed to drop 199 members 
of the fast moving columns. Among the 14 dead were Kins- 
man and the commander of the 21st Iowa, Colonel Samuel 
Merrill. The trailing regiments of the 11th Wisconsin and 22nd 
Iowa suffered very few casualties. 

The 49th and 69th Indiana joined in the assault, with all 
six regiments converging on the position of the 61st Tennes- 
see. The supporting artillery near the river took the left flank 
rifle-pits under fire to screen the charge. The running men 
plunged into the water, fought through the fallen trees, fired a 
tremendous volley into the East Tennessee men and mounted 
the works. Private Bachman of the 60th Tennesseans recounted: 
“Before we fired a gun, our line gave way on the left and that 
made it necessary for our center and right to fall and cross Big 
Black River, just in our rear... Our company, being on the left 
of the regiment, went up the river to the railroad bridge upon 
which we expected to cross. All the while the enemy was clos- 
ing in and firing upon us...As we neared it, we were aston- 
ished to see it in flames.”!? Lawler’s charge had lasted only three 
minutes, seemingly not enough time to instigate the collapse 
of the entire Confederate position. But it had. The 33rd and 
99th Illinois moved forward from their positions adjacent to 
the track and also stormed the works. An Ohio soldier described 
the scene: “When nearing the fort a cheer began on the right 
and continued along the whole line. This somewhat surprised 
the Rebs. They, seeing the line all around them and being 
whipped 5 times in succession before, could not stand it... Our 
men double quicked it, took their cannon, turned them around 
and fired 16 or 17 rounds into them as they were passing the 
bridge.” A member of the 30th Illinois, wrote: “ ...a line of 
battle was formed, and the war whoop was raised, and the race 
was, who could get their [sic] first"4 

Green’s men, realizing that they were about to be cut off 
from their only escape route, immediately began to run from 
their positions toward the bridge, The 20th Arkansas’ Private 
James Kidd remembered that after the Yanks got “.. .between 
the breast works and the river and as the railroad bridge was 
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fight against you anymore.” 


our only chance to cross, the whole command gave away and 
broke for the bridge. Some attempted to swim the river and 
some got drowned. ..I with the rest could do nothing but sur- 
render, Big Black in front, Grant’s army in the rear. Between 
hell and the deep sea.”'> 

Their lately arrived compatriots in the northern rifle-pits 
were effectively isolated when the 11th Wisconsin moved be- 
tween them and the railway. It was swim or surrender for the 
soldiers of the Ist Missouri. Many jumped into the river and 
drowned, others managed to fight the waters and gain the west- 
ern shore. The rest surrendered. 


“Some attempted to swim the river and 
some got drowned...I with the rest could 
do nothing but surrender, Big Black in 
front, Grant’s army in the rear. Between 
hell and the deep sea.” 


HE SKEDADDLE QUICKLY GAINED MOMENTUM. 

The next units to flee were the Mississippi troops. Pri- 

vate Thomas M. Murphree of Company F, 4th Missis- 
sippi, later recalled that of the 64 men in his company, 32 sur- 
rendered while the remainder either escaped across the bridge 
or fell prey to enemy fire. Included in the latter category was 
his commander, Captain E. R. Enochs. While he was running 
in a bent-over position across the bridge, “...a Yankee ‘minie 
ball’ had entered his back, ranged entirely through his body 
and came out grazing the jugular vein in his back?" 

Colonel Cockrell climbed the steep railway grade to see 
what was happening behind its high embankment. The sight 
of a complete rout greeted his eyes, a large blue assault column 
within the works and the panicked Southerners running for 
the bridge. He turned and yelled to the commander of the 5th 
Missouri: “Retreat, we are flanked!” The Missouri Brigade 
quickly reacted to this command, but disintegrated into a mob 
as they ran for the bridge and the Dot. Even for this group of 
battle hardened men the situation was overwhelming, and it 
became every man for himself. 

The left flank Federal units, south of the railway, quickly 
moved forward at the sound of battle north of the embank- 
ment. When they were almost on top of the works, white flags 
appeared instead of gunfire. The 7th Kentucky and 16th Ohio 
made the capture of the 60th Tennessee, but their battle flag 
was surrendered to two officers of Burbridge’s staff who beat 
the men to the line. Jacob B. Flory of Company E, 42nd Ohio 
wrote to his parents on June 19, 1863: “No sooner had they 
fired when our general hollered fix bayonets. We all done so 
and no sooner had we done this when the general fold us to 
fire our loads into them and then charge bayonets. We all run 
up to the ditch in which the rascals lay and let drive and killed 
about half of them and was going to run our bayonets into the 
rest when they hollered, For God’s sake don’t kill us—we won't 
17 

For many of Bowen's and Vaughn’s men, it was now too 
late to escape. Major Lockett, tasked with burning the bridge 
and the Dot, waited as long as he dared, then put the torch to 
the turpentine-drenched structures. The crews of the Charm 
and Paul Jones quickly followed suit. As the 21st and 23rd Iowa 


from Lawler’s brigade and the 49th and 69th Indiana of 
Garrard’s brigade disarmed and took prisoner the 1,751 rebels 
trapped in the bridgehead, the commanding general’s young 
son, Fred Grant, rode into the pocket. While watching the ac- 
tion, he was wounded by a Confederate sharpshooter firing 
from the opposite bank. It was but a slight wound in the leg 
and he soon made a hasty retreat back to his father. 

The suddenness of the victory took McClernand by sur- 
prise. He ordered Lee to seize the bridge but it was too late; 
Lockett had put it to the torch. Colonel Daniel Lindsey’s 2nd 
Brigade moved up and spent the remainder of the afternoon 
in sporadic dueling with the sharpshooters covering 
Pemberton’s army as it made its escape. Sherman and 
McPherson’s corps began to span the river a few miles north of 
the site, as McClernand prepared his raft bridge above the burn- 
ing remains of the railway bridge. He would have the bridge 
ready before dawn. The casualties would be reported as: Union 
losses—39 killed, 237 wounded and 3 missing; Confederate 
loss—1,151 prisoners, unknown killed and wounded. That 
eventful Sunday, May 17, by coincidence was the anniversary 
of Pemberton’s appointment to West Point. C 
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“Vicksburg, Jackson, and The Army of Belief” 


by Lieutenant David Jackson Logan, 17th South Carolina Infantry 


hough the family was from York District, South Caro- 

lina, David Jackson Logan, the oldest of ten children, 

was born on September 22, 1837, in Cleveland County, 
North Carolina. In 1854, Logan was licensed to teach school 
in Cleveland County. Four years later, he married Sarah 
Catherina Rowell, or Sallie as he called her, of York District. 
Shortly after their wedding, the couple m oved to York Dis- 
trict, where Logan continued to teach school. In 1860, he 
formed a partnership in a grocery business in Yorkville (now 
York). Logan also wrote poetry and occasional articles for 
his local newspaper, the Yorkville Enquirer. 

When the threatened Union attacks at Charleston and 
other points along South Carolina’s coastline failed to ma- 
terialize, the 17th South Carolina, in conjunction with the 
rest of the Tramp Brigade’s regiments, was ordered west 
in May of 1863 to bolster General Joseph E. Johnston's 
efforts to lift the Federal siege of Vicksburg. After a lengthy 
and often perilous journey by boat, train, and foot, Logan 
and what was left of the 17th Regiment arrived in Jackson, 
Mississippi, where the South Carolinians joined Johnston's 
growing “Army of Relief.” The men went into camp on the 
banks of the Pearl River, attached to Major General Will- 
iam W. Loring’s wing. 

Unfortunately for Pemberton and his embattled men, 
Joe Johnston spent weeks gathering an army he would never 


use. By the time Evans’ regiments received their marching 
orders and began moving toward the Big Black River, 
Vicksburg was already a doomed city. Along the way Logan 
and his fellow Carolinians learned of the fortress’ surrender 
and the rapid advance of the Federals upon the city of Jack- 
son. A spirited defense of the important rail junction ensued, 
the Confederates pulled back, and the Tramp Brigade once 
more returned to its home state. 


From the West Jackson, Miss., May 25, 1863 
Dear Enquirer:—Evan's “foot cavalry” are still “alive and kick- 
ing” on the banks of Pearl river this morning, or at least a 
part of them. It has always been too much the case, that a 
“good pulling horse is pulled to death,” but as we are “tough- 
ened” and “seasoned” to hard times, it is perhaps better 
that we should submit to them, than expose our effeminate 
“pound-cake” brethren, who are enjoying themselves on our 
own Carolina coast, especially as | have understood the 
ladies have been very solicitous for some of them to remain 
where they are. May they prove their devotion to their State, 
and show that they appreciate the great privilege conferred 
upon them, by driving back the invader whenever he shall 
endeavor to pollute the soil of South Carolina. 

The “old seventeenth,” with considerable heart-burn- 
ing, left Secessionville, James Island, on Saturday, the 16th 


This article was extracted from the forthcoming “A Rising Star of Promise:” The Wartime Diary and Correspondence of 
David Jackson Logan, 17th South Carolina Volunteers, 1861-1864, edited by Samuel N. Thomas, Jr., and Jason H. Silverman 
(Campbell, CA: Savas Publishing Company, 1-800-732-3669). 

Mr. Thomas is head of the Yorkville (SC) Historical Society and Dr. Silverman is a professor at Winthrop College (SC). 
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ultimo, for Jackson, Mississippi, at which place it arrived on 
Saturday last, having been one week on the road. The diverg- 
ing path from home was too strongly felt by a number, and the 
temptation and yearning for loved ones was so strong, that many 
who have heretofore been the most obedient soldiers, laid aside 
all military discipline, and went their way, regardless of conse- 
quences, but | am assured that their love of home and country 
are coexistent, and that they will be present with us in a few 
days, ready to do battle as bravely as ever, for Southern rights 
and liberty. 

| should be pleased to give you an account of our trip in 
detail, but my opportunity will not allow. Our boys were per- 
fectly delighted with Georgia, its crops-its lands-its houses, and 
especially its girls, who were thronging the road at every town 
and station, showering upon us their boquets of flowers, and 
dispensing refreshments of various kinds. Before reaching West 
Point all the “young fellows” had decided to give the Georgia 
girls a call before they made a final selection, and the “old mar- 
ried fellows” were in extracies, almost, thinking they were boys 
again, in the struggle made for boquets, &c. On first entering 
Alabama the boys were prejuiced in favor of Georgia, and ev- 
ery Cotton field and indifferent corn field were saluted with a 
huzza for the latter State, but this did not continue; before the 
train reached Montgomery the boys were undecided for which 
State to declare a preference. We reached Montgomery after 
dark, and about midnight were aboard the R. B. Taney, and 
winding our way down the Alabama river in the same steamer 
that carried out the Palmetto Regiment, when on its way to 
Mexico. May the banner of the 17th come back as unspotted, 
but with ranks less thinned by battle and disease. 

We reached Selma about 10 o’clock, A. M., Tuesday, the 
18th, where we took the train for Demopolis, and here the 
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Alabama crops, land and girls, took the palm from Georgia. 
Between Selma and Demopolis | have never seen such land 
or crops—corn large enough to lay by—wheat already cut 
and shocked. At Demopolis we took a boat and went 11 
miles down the Tombigbee, then took cars and came to 
Meridian, there again, and here we are in Jackson, which 
the Yankees have left almost a smouldering heap of ruins. 
The streets are covered with burnt sugar and molasses, and 
every house, to use an expressive but not very refined word, 
is completely “gutted.” We have had a number of severe 
fights here, in which we have generally been overpowered. 
The sound of cannon | hear distinctly, as | write, in the direc- 
tion of Vicksburg. 

In reference to our troops and movements I can say noth- 
ing; but be assured, the Confederacy will soon achieve or 
sustain one of the greatest triumphs or defeats. 

The boys of Company F, send their kindest wishes and 
regards for their sweethearts, and kind friends at home, and 
although the girls of Georgia and Alabama are hard to beat, 
still there is “no place like home.” Old Mississippi is in tribu- 
lation and trial now, and where every one is fleeing from 
home and property, and fair ladies are lying in tents, and 
under trees by hundreds, we can’t expect much help from 
them while in such adversity. Our people at home should 
rightly value their blessings, and be prepared to assist and 
lend a helping hand, as they would that others should do 
unto them. 

| would gladly write more, but we were stripped for battle 
some 150 miles back, having left there our trunks and bag- 
gage of all kinds, and now await, at any moment, the order to 
“Forward and attack the enemy.” More anon. 

Yours, L 


On the morning of May 18, 1863, 

a Confederate detachment posted in 
an outlying earthwork north of 
Vicksburg spotted several 
approaching horsemen. The two 
Federal officers leading the little 
procession appeared wrapped in 
their thoughts and oblivious to their 
situation. The Rebels, who were 
expecting trouble, probably assumed 
they were looking at a lax scouting 
party, and after waiting until the 
riders drew within range, loosed a 
volley that (luckily for Union military 
affairs) missed its mark... 


NE OF THE PAIR TARGETED 
later recalled that “the bullets of the 
enemy whistled by thick and fast 
for a short time.” The riders drew back 
and were quickly overtaken by a skirmish 
line strong enough to send the Rebels 
hustling into the city. This obstacle 
cleared, the two officers—Major Gener- 


The extreme right of the Union 
Lines at Vicksburg. 


als Ulysses S. Grant and William T. 
Sherman——continued on their way, even- 
tually reaching a point on Walnut Hills 
not far from the Yazoo River. ' 

As they savored a moment of tri- 
umph Grant heard his friend confess that 
he had doubted they would ever get this 
far, and by doing so had carried out “one 
of the greatest campaigns in military his- 
tory....” Sherman also cautioned that 
“Vicksburg was not yet captured, and 
there was no telling what might happen 
before it was taken...,” words that under- 
scored the conflicting emotions of suc- 
cess and anxiety that beset the outwardly 
taciturn Grant. In just 20 days he had 
taken 43,000 men across the Mississippi 
River below Vicksburg, marched them 
halfway across the state fighting five 
battles and defeating two different en- 
emy field forces. Yet this heady wine 
would sour instantly if he did not achieve 
the object of the campaign—Vicksburg’s 
capture. ” 

A large part of Grant’s success had 
been achieved by moving fast and strik- 
ing hard, never allowing his enemy time 
to get properly organized and he saw no 


reason to change that formula once he 
reached Vicksburg’s formidable defensive 
perimeter, a series of bluff-top 
strongpoints linked by trenches along a 
broken ridge line set on rippled ground. 
“The enemy had been much demoralized 
by his defeats....,” he reflected, “and I be- 
lieved he would not make much effort to 
hold Vicksburg.” So, on May 19, even 
though his three corps were still arriv- 
ing, Grant directed a general assault. * 

Following the Southern Railroad 
due east of Vicksburg, Major General 
John A. McClernand’s XIII Corps over- 
ran some forward positions but never 
seriously engaged the main defenses. 
Operating about a mile off McClernand’s 
right flank, Major General James B. 
McPherson’s XVII Corps also failed to 
close the distance. Only Sherman’s XV 
Corps, positioned against Vicksburg’s 
northeastern defense sector, carried out 
Grant’s orders with the intended deter- 
mination. 

Soldiers from Major General Frank 
Blair’s division bore the lion’s share of the 
offensive against the Stockade Redan, 
which guarded the ominously named 
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Yorkville Enquirer 


Editorial Items 

All absentees from Gen. Evans Brigade, who may be about 
these parts, are ordered to report to Capt. B. B. McCreery, at 
Columbia, on Saturday next, and a full pardon will be granted 
them for their late “raid” home. A good many of our boys are 
already on the way, the balance can be surely counted on. 
They will “get off ‘ far better than we had any idea of. 


Camp Sprawis 
My Dear Wife: 

| received your welcome letter this morning mailed at 
Yorkville. | am quite well and in as good spirits as possible un- 
der the circumstances. 

We arrived here at day light last Saturday morning and this 
is Thursday. We have been bivouacked right on the bank of 
Pearl river in the suburbs of the city. Jackson is about or was 
the size of Columbia, but the yankees have burned the greater 
part of the place. You have never seen such vandalism in your 
life. Hundreds & thousands of Hhds & barrels of sugar & molas- 
ses have been burned & destroyed. The streets in many places 
are several inches deep with sugar & molasses. Our men are 
gathering up quantities of the sugar, and live well as far as sweet 
things are concerned. The people many of them seem not to 
have been looking for the enemy until they came upon them. 
They are piled up in tents and in the woods in every direction 
around the city but are coming in daily now and making the city 
look somewhat inhabititable again. 

Uncle Jeff is here having arrived some days ago. He is 
unwell from cold but not serious. There has been fighting al- 
most every day at Vicksburg. The yankees are entirely between 
us and that place and have it entirely cut off. Genl Johnson 


May 27,1863 


May 28th, Near Jackson, Miss 


reviewed us yesterday, and Genl Evans arrived. | expect we 
shall move from here in a few days. Our address will still be 
Jackson. The impression is that the army in Vicksburg has 
provissions enough to last three months and if they can hold 
out until we get a sufficient force to attack the enemy in the 
rear we will have them in a fix. So it is strength. 

Our baggage is all behind at Demopolis and | have 
taken a change on my back. Capt Avery was left at Merid- 
ian with chils and has not got with us yet. | am still alright. 
We have no field officer at all. My Company is much the 
largish in the regiment. | have 46 men. We have 15 still out 
who ran the blockade and | would not be surprised if Davis 
called for men up to 45 before Fall. They may look out at 
least. | have written to the Enquirer. You will see the piece 
soon. 

If you can get Steve for 1500 Dollars | wish you would 
do so and put him into the Crops until | can get him or find 
{can do with out him. You can get the money from Wheeler 
or | can send a note and have it arranged that way. Find out 
whether you can get him and let me know, and | will ar- 
range the money matters. | wish to hear from my brothers 
very badly. We have lost all of Miss pretty much now if 
Vicksburg goes. If we whip them then we will gain the whole 
state back pretty much. If they take it our next stand will be 
on the Ala river. 

Give my love to all and be sure to send my shoes as | 
am next to barefooted. You can send by Capt Mills or oth- 
ers. Kiss the children for me. We are getting collected here 
a pretty large army. 

Your husband 
David J Logan 
Write 2 or 3 times a week. 
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Graveyard Road. Advancing into the kill- 
ing ground, Blair’s men became en- 
tangled in a horrific landscape of rugged 
ravines choked with felled timber and 
treacherous sinkholes, forcing them into 
enemy fields of fire. A soldier in the 55th 
Illinois recalled that “men dropped by the 


between maintaining the mobility of his 
fighting force and possessing the citadel 
city that effectively blocked the river to 
Union traffic. Jefferson Davis had 
strongly recommended in early May that 
Pemberton “hold... Vicksburg,” further 
fueling his reluctance to abandon it. This 


was no conundrum at all for Pemberton’s 
immediate superior, General Joseph E. 
Johnston, commanding the Confederate 
Department of the West. From the onset 
of Grant’s campaign Johnston wanted all 
the available troops in his Department 
merged into a large field army and not 


tens,” while five colorbearers fell moving 
the flag of the 13th U.S. Infantry to within 
25 yards of the Redan. (Afterwards some- 
body counted 56 bullet holes in the stan- 
dard.) The hard-fighting Sherman told 
his wife that the “heads of [the attack- 
ing] columns have been swept away as 
chaff thrown from the hand ona windy 
day.” Union losses were 157 killed, 777 
wounded and 8 missing; Confederate 
casualties were about 200. 4 


Lake Providence _ 


Strikes against 
Milliken’s Bend & 
Young's Point 
June 7 


OR THE MAN CHARGED with Old Supp 


defending Vicksburg, Grant’s re- 

pulse boosted his soldiers’ morale 
and provided a merciful end to the 
prickly problem of having to choose be- 
tween preserving the Army of Vicksburg 
or the City of Vicksburg. Ever since Grant 
landed at Bruinsburg, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John C. Pemberton had waivered 
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On Pickett, Canton road 
Near Jackson 
My Dear Wife 

| am quite well this morning & still on Pickett. We have 
been out now over two weeks, and we consider ourselves 
favored by being allowed to remain as. We can live much 
better away from the Brigade. | have a house to sleep in 
too which is very pleasant. Capt Avery returned but is act- 
ing Major of the regiment and | am still in command. 
Guntharp is still under arrest. | fear they will be somewhat 
rough with him yet. There was a tremendeous fight at 
Vicksburg yesterday. We have heard nothing from it as it 
is entirely cut off the garrison. They are holding out nobly 
and if they have rations enough will perhaps come out with 
flying colors yet. We have been surprised that we have 
been kept back from the enemy so long. Johnson is a cau- 
tious man and will not risk his reputation on our uncer- 
tainty. We have very little sickness in our Regt. | am glad 
to hear that wheat is turning out well. | hope you will make 
a good crop. | am needing a boy very badly yet. | am en- 
tirely too dependent or my notions are rather aristocratic. ! 
can command the respect when | have to depend upon 
my men to cook my meals for me, and find no other offic- 
ers do it scarcely in the regiment. | cant cook or wash my 
self as you can imagine. If you can get me a boy you can 
pawn or sell my bonds in pmt, and can get the balance of 
the money from Mr. Wheeler, although | hate to part with 
my bonds. Try which you can get a boy at. If you can buy 
Steve at 1500. take him. | wish you to preserve all my pieces 
in the Enquirer. We are getting very good water where we 
are now. My shoes fit me very well. Con! McMaster acquit- 
ted. Has arrived and the court has rebuked Genl Evans 


June 21st 1863 
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considerably. The Conl is not here yet. The yankees have been 
and are now this side of aunt Jane Rowells. She is cut off. A 
part of our army left Canton yesterday to meet them as it was 
expected. The enemy intended to come to Granada. | expect 
they have played havock with the country. Our column passed 
through Senatobia coming this way. We expect stirring times 
here soon. The fate of the Confederacy win soon be known. If 
Vicksburg fall, peace will be a long ways off. If we hold it the 
war will be near or closed. There is heavy firing at Vicksburg 
this morning. 

Give my love to all the friends and kiss the children for me. 
Uncle Jeff is well, though | have not seen him for a day or two. 
Your letters come in six days. If you get a boy he will be entitled 
to transportation over here. Write me & | will write more fully. 

Your husband 
D J Logan 
PS You will have to keep my parents posted as | have no 
Paper except what | beg. 


Near Vernon Miss 
My Dear Wife: 

We marched from Jackson Miss day before yesterday and 
we are now 20 miles from that place on Big Black river. We 
are massed here—coiled up ready to Strike. We have about 
30,000 men here within a few miles. We are in the Division of 
Genl S G French. There are three Brigades in our Division- 
Texans, Louisianians, & Tennesseenians. You may look out 
for news now. A grand battle will perhaps be fought before this 
reaches you, and the fate of the South decided. Many will be 
the poor fellows whose dead bodies will be heaped upon this 
sunny soil. | shall trust in that God who is able to save from 
the shafts of the enemy for my deliverence. 


June 24th 1863 


penned in fixed positions like Vicksburg 
or Port Hudson. ° 


In the week preceding May 19, 
Johnston (commanding a small relief 
force at Jackson) had failed to effect a 
concert of action with Pemberton to 
catch Grant between them. Instead it had 
been Grant who had beaten each in turn. 


On May 18, even as his weary soldiers 
took their places along the parapets, 
Pemberton received instructions from 
Johnston to “evacuate Vicksburg and its 
dependencies, and march to the north- 
east.” This he would not do. “I still con- 
ceive it to be the most important point 
in the Confederacy, he proclaimed in his 
return dispatch, defiantly stating that he 
had “decided to hold Vicksburg as long 
as possible.” ° 

Even as burial parties covered the 
dead and surgeons treated the May 19 
wounded, Grant determined to try again 
to bludgeon his way into town. “Johnston 
was in my rear...” Grant wrote, “and I 
knew he was being reinforced....But the 
first consideration of all was—the troops 
believed they could carry the works in 
their front...” Grant’s sentiment echoed 
the words of one Ohio sergeant who de- 
clared, “We have come here to compel 
them to surrender, and they cannot say 
us nay.” ’ 
ep ET 
Both sides used primitive 
hand grenades. National Archives 


As important to Grant as his men’s 
morale was his ability to supply them 
with food and munitions. Contrary to 
some later stories, his army had never 
truly been detached from its supply line 
during the overland campaign. 
Throughout those 20 days Grant de- 
pended upon a snaky, exposed wagon 
route that a determined opponent could 
have cut. That dependency ended at 
11:00 a.m. on May 21, when pioneers 
from the 83rd Indiana opened a road 
running northwesterly to the Yazoo 
River, considerably simplifying Grant’s 
supply system. 

Grant expected a maximum effort 
from each of his corps commanders on 
May 22. Ironically, the two he most 
trusted—Sherman and McPherson— 
undertook the operation despite serious 
misgivings, while only the one with 
whom Grant was on poor terms— 
McClernand—believed the task could be 
accomplished. To insure there would be 
no deviation from his plans, Grant set the 
infantry jump-off time for 10:00 a.m. and 
had all watches synchronized with those 


My shoes are hurting my feet pretty badly. The soles are 
not bound enough. We will suffer | fear for water here. We are 
using out of mud holes now. | have not seen a branch or run- 
ning stream since | left Pearl river. There are none in this coun- 
try. Direct your letters as before, only state Genl French’s Divi- 
sion. | have received your letters very promptly. Col McMaster 
will be with us tomorrow. We shall all be glad to see him. Uncle 
Jeff is quite well. | will write or telegraph as soon as possible if 
| survive the fight. The fight may not come off before next Sun- 
day. Kiss my sweet children for me & give my love to all. 

Your husband 
D J Logan 


From the 17th Regt., S.C.V, In the Woods 
18 miles east of Brandon, Miss. = July 19th, 1863 


Dear Enquirer:—Since my last letter, we have been pass- 
ing through the dreadful scenes of battle and retreat, and though 
we are almost worn out physically, and badly depressed men- 
tally, we have abundant reason to be thankful that so many of 
us are thus far, safe and sound. On the morning of the 4th of 
July we were within three miles of Big Black river, and on the 
morning of the 6th, would, no doubt, have crossed and as- 
sailed the rear of Grant’s army, but on the evening of the Sth, 
the crushing news of “Vicksburg has fallen” smote our ears, 
and, with sad hearts, we were ordered to return in the direction 
of Jackson. The sound of cannon and musketry reaching us 
from the direction of the river, where our cavalry and the en- 
emy were engaged; the latter having already commenced fol- 
lowing up his success, through two long, sultry days, with no 
water, except from horse-ponds, and with perfect clouds of dust 
breasting us, we turned our backs to the enemy before reach- 
ing the Pearl River. 


at headquarters. 


We rested there one night, and on the morning of the 9th 
our regiment entered the redoubts of Jackson, the cannon and 
musketry of the enemy coming closer and closer. All was quiet 
in the trenches for the first day; but on the 10th the ball was 
opened by a shell thrown by the enemy, up the Clinton road, 
after which a series of the heaviest skirmishing | have ever 
seen, took place. Had not the reserve force been so large, a 
considerable battle might have been reported each day. The 
first assault or attack of the enemy, was made on our left, when 
the enemy were driven back with considerable loss, by a por- 
tion of Gen. Breckenridge’s Division. There was, afterwards, a 
charge of the enemy amounting, almost, to an assault, on our 
right, which was repulsed and followed up, our troops leaving 
their trenches and charging the enemy in turn. This occurred 
in Gen. Loring’s command; considerable loss was inflicted upon 
the enemy here. An assault or charge was made upon our 
right centre, on Thursday, the 16th, in which our regiment had 
a small share, but the principal fighting was done by Walker's 
Division, which formed our right centre. Gen. French's Divi- 
sion, to which we belong, held the left centre, and upon the 
whole centre the heaviest cannonading and skirmishing was 
kept up all the while. In the charge referred to, the enemy suf- 
fered much more than our troops. The 46th Georgia, Col. 
Colquitt; and a Texan Regiment charging them, and driving 
them back a considerable distance. 


A little episode occurred on the 14th, a flag of truce, (we 
suppose for the purpose of burying the dead) was exchanged, 
and hostilities were suspended from one o'clock, p. m., until 
four o'clock, p. m., in which time the soldiers of both armies met 
by hundreds at half distance, and had a hilarious time. The sub- 
ject of peace was discussed, when several of the Yankee pri- 
vates remarked, that if the privates of both armies could meet 
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Following Grant’s program, Union 
artillery arrayed along a 3 1/2 mile front 
opened fire at dawn. Adding to the deep- 
throated chorus were the guns of Rear 
Admiral David D. Porter’s river fleet, 
which punished the citadel’s water side. 
“The air was filled with hollow shot, per- 
cussion shells, and about every kind of 
missile ever thrown from heavy guns,” 
observed a reporter. A Vicksburg civilian 
named Emma Balfour, trembling in a 
cave near the river, wrote in her diary: 


“The shells exploded around us all day.” 
Among the nervously waiting assault 
troops, an Illinois soldier never forgot 
how the officers “moved aimlessly about, 
anxiously consulting their timepieces.” 
Promptly at 10:00 a.m. the guns stopped 
and the sudden silence, recalled one Con- 
federate, “was almost appalling.” ® 
Sherman’s units again attacked the 
Stockade Redan, spearheaded by a 
storming party of 150 men whose job 
was to rush across the 150 yards of no- 
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“they could make peace in 24 hours and take a drink over it, into the bargain.” 
Many regrets were expressed that they should be mingling “so socially now, and 
in a few minutes would be doing their best to cut each others throats.” The offic- 
ers and privates in the Yankee army here, seem to have a supreme contempt for 
the Eastern Yankees and Abolitionists. The expiration of the truce was announced 
by the report of cannon, blank first and then shotted. Upon which our boys all 
made for their “rat holes,” but a solemn silence seemed to have succeeded. 
Each side seemed loth to begin. Our pickets and the enemy's rested upon their 
guns. After a long silence, a Yankee cannon belched forth, when very soon the 
skirmisher’s begun their work of death. 

Late in the afternoon of the 16th, | began to suspect, from certain move- 
ments, for the first time, that we would evacuate the city. At dark the order came. 
We were to leave our works at 10 o'clock, the pickets to remain in front until 1 
o'clock, a. m. When the hour of 10 o’clock came, we silently bade farewell to the 
spot where every man felt confident that he could drive back all force sent against 
him. The whole affair was concluded in the best possible style... 

A large amount of property was destroyed in 
Jackson, despite all efforts to save it. The fall of 
the place was unavoidable. A natural result of the 
fall of Vicksburg. How far we are yet to retreat is 
hard to state. We have walked hard, and almost 
fainting for the past two days, and yesterday we 
weathered a most dreadful storm of rain, which, 
with the sequence, mud, was supremely horrid. 
We have just halted to dry. 


In great haste, Yours, 
most drippingly, 
L. 


After the Conclusion of the 
Vicksburg campaign, Logan saw 
service in the Carolinas and Virginia 
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man’s land carrying planks and ladders 
to be used by follow-up waves in cross- 
ing its ditch and scaling its walls. Hardly 
had the aptly named “Forlorn Hope” be- 
gun its dash when the Rebel defenders 
unleashed torrents of musketry. The 
gasping survivors huddled in the ditch 
under a steady barrage of primitive hand 
grenades. When the four Union regi- 
ments constituting the main body at- 
tempted to follow the Forlorn Hope, the 
tightly packed ranks were decimated by 
the concentrated enemy fire. “If you see 
any privates behind trees or stumps, 
shoot them on the spot,” cried one Yan- 
kee colonel to his officers in a futile ef- 
fort to drive his men forward. ? 

McPherson’s troops targeted a pair 
of strongpoints known as the 3rd Louisi- 
ana Redan and the Great Redoubt. The 
Rebels, remembered Ohioan Charles E. 
Smith, “raised in their forts and poured a 
heavy volley into our ranks and many of 
our boys were wounded and killed....It 
seemed like madness.” A watching Con- 
federate termed these equally futile at- 
tacks “a gallant sight, though an awful 
one.... Surely no more desperate courage 
than this could be displayed by mortal 
men 

Only along McClernand’s front was 
there even a partial success. His men faced 
two bastions, the 2nd Texas Lunette and 
the Railroad Redoubt. Each Texan in the 
Lunette was armed with six muskets, five 
loaded with buck and ball, a shotgun-like 
charge that was especially murderous at 
close range. Some Federals came forward 
screaming “Vicksburg or hell!”, but after 
the Texans loosed their killing blasts most 
of the Yankee battle lines “vanished amid 
fearful slaughter,” said a Rebel. Vanished 
save for a lone colorbearer, Private George 
H. Higgins of the 99th Illinois. “At least a 
hundred men took deliberate aim at him,” 
marveled a Texas soldier, “and fired at 
point blank range, but he never faltered.” 
As Higgins reached the base of the Lu- 
nette, amazed Texans put aside their guns 
and yelled “Come on, Yank, Come on!” 
When the dazed youth was pulled into the 
enclosure, he was met by the officer in 
charge, who told him that “he never knew 
his men to fire at a man that close and 
miss him before.” !! 

Somehow, a bold dozen from the 
22nd Iowa, led by sergeants Joseph E. 
Griffith and Nicholas Messenger, entered 
the Railroad Redoubt through a wall 
breech gouged by artillery fire and drove 


out the defenders after a vicious hand- 
to-hand combat. The ambitious, self- 
promoting McClernand, choosing to in- 
terpret this tenuous foothold by twelve 
men as a near-breakthrough, pressed 
Grant for reinforcements with renewed 
offensive efforts by Sherman and 
McPherson. In a decision that he never 
ceased regretting, Grant agreed. 
Regiments under Sherman’s com- 
mand, who for several hours had been 
eyeing the corpses laying around the 
Stockade Redan, now went forward. An 
Illinois man recalled how the “charging 
line nearly reached the [enemy] trenches, 
only to be driven back by the withering 
fire poured into their faces by several 
ranks of grey that rose behind the para- 
pet.” Said a Rebel, “They came into the 
very jaws of death and died.” A South- 
erner peering over one of the parapets 
noted that “the ground in front of our 


lines [was] literally blue with the dead 
and wounded Federals.” It was finally too 
much, even for the fiercely combative 
Sherman. “This is murder,” he told a sub- 
ordinate, “order those troops back.” ” 

Things went no better for 
McPherson’s second effort against the 3rd 
Louisiana Redan and the Great Redoubt. 
A man in an Ohio regiment recalled a 
hair-raising moment when his unit was 
pinned down. “The Twentieth was placed 
in a road-cut, which was enfiladed by one 
of the enemy’s infantry intrenchments,” 
he wrote. “But by sitting with our backs 
pressed against the side of the cut toward 
Vicksburg, the balls whistled by just out- 
side of our knees.” After the first units to 
move forward were shredded by enemy 
fire, disgusted senior officers called off the 
attempt. ” 

On McClernand’s front an aston- 
ished colonel was told to lead his men 
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into a hurricane of fire. “Good God!” 
cried the doomed officer, “no man can 
return from this charge alive!” Not 
enough could advance far enough to 
support the remnant still holding a por- 
tion of the Railroad Redoubt. These men 
were soon struck by a fierce Confeder- 
ate counterattack and the survivors 
driven back to their starting line. A re- 
porter wrote that the “whole affair was 
miserable and inexcusable to a point past 


endurance.” '* 


HESE AFTERNOON ACTIONS, 

remembered Grant in his Personal 

Memoirs, “only served to increase 
our casualties without giving any benefit 
whatever. As soon as it was dark our 
troops that had reached the enemy’s line 
and been obliged to remain there for se- 
curity all day, were withdrawn, and thus 
ended the last assault upon Vicksburg.” 
It cost him 502 killed, 2,550 wounded and 
147 missing, against 500 Confederates. 

In one of those suggestive coinci- 
dences of history, Grant refused to seek a 
truce following his May 22 repulse, even 
as he would reject doing so at Cold Har- 
bor, Virginia, in June 1864—the only two 
occasions, as he noted in his Personal 
Memoirs, that he regretted his decision 
to attack. Not until Pemberton sought it 
on May 25 did Grant allow a short truce 
to bury the dead. 

That same day he instructed his 
three corps commanders to “commence 
the work of reducing the enemy by regu- 
lar approaches.” Pressing Vicksburg’s for- 
tifications was only part of the overall ac- 
tivities Grant now managed in order to 
capture the citadel. As one Union soldier 
put it: “We knew we were between two 
fires, and the besiegers were in a measure 
themselves besieged. The least possible 
slip or oversight might be disastrous.” 
Worried about his vulnerability to a 
Rebel strike against his rear down the 
Yazoo River, Grant approached Admiral 
Porter, with the problem who promptly 
sent a flotilla upstream to Yazoo City. The 
expedition returned on May 31, after 
thoroughly disrupting the Rebel supply 
network in the region. "° 

By May 24, Johnston had concen- 
trated some 22,500 troops at Jackson and 
Canton, just northeast of the capital. The 
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Virginia officer was under pressure from 
Richmond to make something happen. 
On May 21 Secretary of War Seddon 
counseled Johnston that it was better for 
him “to fail nobly daring than through 
prudence...to be inactive.” For his part, 
Johnston was certain that the best he 
could hope to do would be to provide 
Pemberton with an opportunity to fight 
his way out of the doomed city. In a dis- 
patch dated May 29, he told Pemberton, 
“I am too weak to save Vicksburg.” ” 

This would have come as news to 
Grant who continually had to dispose his 
forces both to prosecute the siege and to 
counter the likely moves he anticipated 
from the experienced Johnston. Toward 
this end Grant did not hesitate to draw 
reinforcements from the various com- 
mands of the Military Department of the 
Mississippi. On May 25 Major Generals 
Stephen Hurlbut in Memphis and Ben- 
jamin M. Prentiss in Helena were told to 
send every “available man.” Four days 
later Grant requested help from General- 
in-Chief Henry W. Halleck in Washing- 
ton, who quickly dispatched two divi- 
sions from the Ninth Corps in Major 
General Ambrose E. Burnside’s Depart- 
ment of the Ohio. " 


T NO TIME did the pressure on 

Vicksburg ever relax. Every Con- 

federate bastion was the object of 
remorseless digging. The Yankee soldiers 
got a practical education in the exotic no- 
menclature connected with siege works 
as they learned to dig approach trenches 
or saps in zigzag fashion to counter en- 
emy enfilade fire. Men working at the 
head of a new sap crouched behind sap 
rollers, large bulletproof cylinders woven 
from branches and stuffed with dirt. To 
shield them as shallow ditches were deep- 
ened, they employed either fascines (long 
bundles of bound wood) or gabions 
(large cylindrical brush baskets) as tem- 
porary walls. For a while both sides tried 
cotton bales for barriers, but they were 
so flammable that other material was pre- 
ferred. At the time the siege had ended, 
Grant’s men had shoveled more than 11 
miles of trenches. “The soldiers got so 
they bored like gophers and beavers, with 
a spade in one hand and a gun in the 
other,” wrote an infantryman. 

A Louisiana diarist noted a typical 
shift at the front: “Another clear and hot 
day, and a continuation of the usual mu- 
sic along the lines.” With the exception 
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of small arms fire, most of that “music” 
was of Yankee origin. Concerned that his 
fixed supply of munitions would deplete 
too quickly, Pemberton restricted artil- 
lery fire unless absolutely necessary. As a 
result the Union siege lines drew ever 
tighter around Vicksburg while the un- 
challenged Yankee cannon ranged over 
the city. “We are utterly cut off from the 
world,” despaired a Vicksburg resident, 
“surrounded by a circle of fire.” 9 

Many of Vicksburg’s citizens tried to 
reestablish some normality living in caves 
dug into the hillsides near the river. The 
region’s firm soil made the excavation 
relatively easy and it did not require ex- 
tensive shoring timbers, so a number of 
the underground dwellings included well 
furnished rooms. Death was never far 
away as concussion from the enemy shells 
would sometimes collapse 
the living holes. For most citi- 
zens the siege represented a 
complete disruption of their 
lives as more and more busi- 
nesses shut down or were 
shelled out of commission. 
“It got to be Sunday all the 
time,” one couple com- 
mented. “We hadn’t anything _ 
to do, and time hung heavy.” 
People’s habits became regu- 
lated by the three predictable 
meal break pauses in the oth- 
erwise incessant Union bom- 
bardment—8:00 a.m., Noon, 
and 8:00 p.m. Fresh water was 
a constant problem (the Mis- 
Sissippi was too filthy to 
drink) and food became in- 
creasingly expensive. People 
did without or found substitutes. Few 
talked about the fact that dogs and cats, 
once a common sight, slowly disappeared 
as the siege wore on. There was talk of 
meals prepared from rats, but no survi- 
vor ever offered personal testimony to 
having done so. No one had any control 
over their lives. Reflected one survivor: 
“T have never understood before the full 
force of these questions—what shall we 
eat? what shall we drink? and where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” 

Even as the Union trenches closed 
on Pemberton’s main lines, the military 
situation outside the perimeter contin- 
ued to evolve. Reinforcements trickled 
into Johnston, who, by June 3, had as- 
sembled some 31,000 men. “We are 
nearly ready to move,” he wrote Pember- 
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ton on June 7, “but don’t know the best 

route.” Therein lay the rub. For a few days 

in early June the Confederate totals 

(Johnston and Pemberton) more than 
matched Grant’s, plus Johnston’s men 
had freedom of movement while most of 
the Union soldiers were tied to siege lines. 
However, it was not Johnston’s nature to 
rush blindly into a situation and his un- 
successful efforts to coordinate a plan of 
action with Pemberton only provided 
him reasons for more delay. #! 

Another threat to Grant’s grip on 
Vicksburg came from the west side of the 
river, part of the Confederate Depart- 
ment of the Trans-Mississippi. Here too 
opportunities were squandered as senior 
officers failed to coordinate their actions 
with Pemberton or Johnston. The most 
serious effort to disrupt Grant’s cam- 
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paign came on June 7 when two Rebel 
brigades struck at what had been impor- 
tant supply depots before the Yazoo River 
line opened. The attack against Young’s 
Point was frustrated by the presence of 
Union gunboats, while a simultaneous 
strike at Milliken’s Bend was repulsed by 
the combination of untried Union black 
soldiers and more of Admiral Porter’s 
warships. 

The reinforcements Grant Tequested 
began arriving on June 11. In less than a 
week a procession of steamboats brought 
the total Union force to well over 
77,000—more than enough to deal with 
Johnston and Pemberton. In fact, the 
overall strength of Grant’s position at 
Vicksburg made it possible for him to 
undertake something he had long con- 


templated—the sacking of John A. 
McClernand. Almost from the moment 
their paths had crossed, the power hun- 
gry Illinois politican-general had been 
after Grant’s job. His most successful 
foray came in late 1862 when he recruited 
a corps in his homeand neighboring 
states, expecting to lead it in a crusade 
against Vicksburg. The encouragement to 
do so McClernand received from Lincoln 
and Stanton had been filled with fine 
print which he neglected to read, and 
once he got his troops to the front he was 
disgusted to find himself subordinated to 
Grant. Throughout the following 
months, while Grant tried this way and 
that to solve the Vicksburg puzzle, 
McClernand was always taking large 
credit for small actions and faulting 
Grant’s various schemes. 

The truth was that McClernand was 
a mediocre general. His corps manage- 
ment was sloppy, his handling of troops 
(especially under combat pressure) was 
clumsy and without a good sense of tim- 
ing. Beyond the threat he represented in 
the political ring, McClernand was a li- 
ability commanding one-third of the 
forces at Vicksburg and a potential di- 
saster as the next-in-line should Grant 
fall. While military matters remained 
in doubt McClernand was too pow- 
erful for Grant to tackle, but once the 
city’s fate was sealed, Grant had only 
to wait for McClernand to hang him- 
self. 

This happened on June 17 when 
an apoplectic Sherman gave Grant a 
copy of a congratulatory order about 


the May 19 and 22 assaults that 
McClernand had allowed to be published 
back home. Besides bypassing army 
headquarters and not having cleared the 
text, the document praised the XIII 
Corps, blaming all failures on Grant and 
the other commanders. Once he verified 
that McClernand had violated War De- 
partment regulations, Grant signed an 
order relieving him of all duties. The di- 
rective, written on the evening of June 18, 
was intended for next morning delivery. 
But hearing rumors that the long antici- 
pated Rebel counteroffensive was immi- 
nent, several of Grant’s aides decided to 
deliver the missive immediately. Handed 
the note at 2:00 A.M., June 19, 
McClernand looked at the messenger, 
James H. Wilson, and exclaimed, “Well 
sir! I am relieved.” Catching the pleased 
expression on Wilson’s face, McClernand 
added with a touch of graveyard humor, 
“By God sir, we are both relieved.” ” 
Hardly had McClernand departed 
before Grant began really to tighten the 


screws on Vicksburg. On June 20 he or- 
dered a six hour general bombardment 
of the town. “It seemed as if heaven and 
earth were meeting in a fearful shock and 
the earth trembled under the heavy con- 
cussions,” recalled a Rebel soldier. Five 
days later, a mine run under the 3rd 
Louisiana Redan was exploded and the 
position attacked. The cramped nature 
of the ground (limiting the number of 
troops engaged) and an astute, fore- 
warned Confederate defense, resulted in 
an inconclusive fight costing Grant 34 
dead and 209 wounded to Pemberton’s 
approximately 100 casualties. Another 
mine, exploded on July 1, was intended 
for psychological effect and not accom- 
panied by an assault. 

Then, on July 1, still with no clear 
plan or objective, Joe Johnston put his 
Army of Relief in motion from Jackson, 
heading toward Vicksburg. One day ear- 
lier Grant had been told that virtually all 
his approach trenches were as close as 
they were going to get and accordingly 

he had issued orders for an all-out 
assault on July 6. It took Johnston 

until July 3 to draw near to the Big 
Black River where his men faced 
defenses Grant had ordered con- 
structed and manned. That same 
morning two figures bearing a 
white flag came out of Vicksburg 
on Baldwin’s Ferry Road. One 
carried a note from Pemberton to 
Grant requesting they designate 
commissioners to work out terms 
for capitulation. 

Even though he had sufficient 
rations and munitions to hold 
out longer, Pemberton recognized that 
the Federals were now close enough to 
swarm his defenses. He hoped the com- 
ing national holiday would soften 
Grant’s mood, but he was wrong. While 
refusing to consider anything short of 
unconditional surrender, Grant did 
agree to meet Pemberton on July 4. 

That meeting did not go well— 
Grant offering only unconditional sur- 
render, Pemberton equally adamant on 
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obtaining some conditions. The task of 
shaping an agreement was passed to sub- 
ordinate officers while Grant and 
Pemberton chatted about inconsequen- 
tial things. The framework the officers 
developed was something less than un- 
conditional surrender; instead of march- 
ing into northern prison camps, 
Pemberton’s 29,491 men would be pa- 
roled to their homes. That night, after 
conferring with his senior staff, Grant ac- 
cepted. The Vicksburg siege was over. Ex- 
cluding his May 19 and 22 losses, the op- 
erations had cost him 104 killed, 419 
wounded and 119 missing, while 
Pemberton suffered 875 dead, 2,169 
wounded and 158 missing. 

The first rays of dawn, July 5, illu- 
minated a welcome sight for the thou- 
sands of Union soldiers poised to have 
attacked the next day—white flags flut- 
tering from the Confederate positions. 
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Even as the first Federal units entered the 
city, others under Sherman were head- 
ing east toward the Big Black to confront 
Johnston. Once he learned of the city’s 
fate, Johnston reversed course and re- 
turned to Jackson, where he prepared to 
defy the enemy from behind strong 
earthworks. However, the moment the 
Federals demonstrated their resolve to 
take Jackson by siege approaches and 
heavy artillery, Johnston pulled out, 
abandoning the Mississippi capital for a 
second time on July 16. The exhausted 
Yankees let him go. When word of 
Vicksburg’s fall reached besieged Port 
Hudson, 130 miles to the south, that 
commander, realizing that continued re- 
sistance was futile, surrendered his gar- 
rison on July 9. 

On the Confederate side there was 
plenty of blame to go around, with John 
C. Pemberton standing at the head of that 


doleful line. His inability to develop and 
execute a clear plan of defense conceded 
the initiative to Grant, who was only too 
willing to use it. Pemberton’s decision to 
withdraw into Vicksburg made sense only 
if there had been an understanding with 
Johnston on a scheme for its relief. The 
deep divide between those two doomed 
the garrison the instant the fortress gates 
closed. For his part, Johnston treated 
Vicksburg like an embarrassing problem 
he wished would go away, and his efforts 
to raise the siege lacked the urgency of 
conviction. His strategic analysis was cor- 
rect and the cause of the Confederacy 
would have been better served had he and 
Pemberton united their forces. Yet once 
it was clear that such a junction was not 
going to happen, Johnston’s responsibil- 
ity was to move heaven and earth to res- 
cue that trapped army. 

All this might have mattered little 
without the bold leadership and shrewd 
risk-taking exercised by Grant. He knew 
his objective and never lost sight of it. 
Even when forced by events to improvise 
Grant always stayed the course. In the end 
the Confederacy was fatally split, the Mis- 
sissippi became a Union river, and the 
man whose strategy would end the war 
was on his way up the military ladder. For 
the men under him who fought hard 
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Left: Cooperation between Grant and 
Porter was a key to Union success. 
Below: Divisional Commander Major 
General John A. Logan and his staff in 
Vicksburg, July 1863. Ann Hobart-Lang 
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(continued from page 31) a brigadier gen- 
eral, he saw service in Virginia under 
Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson. 
Promoted major general, he served un- 
der John C. Pemberton and Joseph E. 
Johnston in Mississippi and in Tennes- 
see and Georgia under Johnston and 
John Bell Hood. Surrendering with 
Johnston in North Carolina, Loring later 
served as an advisor to the Khedive of 
Egypt from 1870 to 1878. Returning to 
the United States, he died in New York 
City in December, 1886. 

A quick-tempered disciplinarian who 
purportedly could curse a cannon uphill 
without horses, Loring is depicted as a 
benevolent superior but a difficult sub- 
ordinate. Raab portrays the general as 
a competent veteran officer whose Con- 
federate career was hampered by poli- 
tics and his failure to have graduated 
from West Point. He did attain the rank 
of major general, however, and was 
fourth in seniority at that grade at the 
end of the war. 

Despite a few errors, James Raab 
has done a good job in rescuing this rela- 
tively forgotten senior Confederate com- 
mander from obscurity. 

—Lawrence Lee Hewitt 
North & South 


A WOMAN’S WAR: Southern Women, 
Civil War and the Confederate Legacy. 
Edited by Edward D. C. Campbell, Jr., 
and Kym S. Rice. (Richmond, VA: The 
Museum of the Confederacy; Charlottes- 
ville: University Press of Virginia, c. 1996. 
Pp. xvi, 264. Paper, $24.95, ISBN 0- 
8139-1739-5.) 


Written to accompany an extensive ex- 
hibit on Confederate women at the Mu- 
seum of the Confederacy in Richmond, 
Virginia, this volume features an overview 
foreword by Suzanne Lebsock and es- 
Says by the elite in the field of Civil War 
women’s history. Essayists include Joan 
E. Cashin, John M. Coski, Drew Gilpin 
Faust, Amy R. Feely, Thavolia Glymph, 
George C. Rable, and Marjorie Spruill 
Wheeler. Faust, Glymph, and Rable join 
forces in the lead essay entitled “A 
Woman's War: Southern Women in the 
Civil War.” Drawing on their own previ- 
ous scholarship, the authors conclude 
that “war did not simplify the place of 
gender in the South. Instead, it compli- 
cated the issue in ways never imagined” 
(p. 27). The authors detail the many ways 
in which the challenges and trials of the 
conflict changed not only the life-styles 
of Southern women, black and white, but 
affected the nuances of their interper- 


In “Into the Trackless Wilderness; 
The Refugee Experience in the Civil 
War,” Cashin demonstrates the disrup- 
tion of gender role-playing that the war 
forced on Southern society. Women refu- 
gees experienced many hardships and 
were forced to accept roles and circum- 
stances which training and experience 
left them ill-equipped to handle. In the 
end, they endured and then after the war 
underwent a denial of the negative ef- 
fects on family structure. tronically, 
struggles for survival continued into the 
postwar period, but most women contin- 
ued to reconstruct their households. 
Glymph focuses on the experiences of 
African-American women in This “‘Spe- 
cies of Property’: Female Slave Contra- 
bands in the Civil War.” Black females 
suffered the horrors of displacement, 
assault by soldiers in both armies, and 
the breakup of families. Yet by their de- 
termination to taste freedom, they 
“helped to force a redefinition of the war’s 
goals to include freedom” (p. 71). 

A particularly interesting chapter is 
“Voices from the Tempest: Southern 
Women's Wartime Experiences,” com- 
piled and edited by Kym Rice and Ed- 
ward Campbell. These excerpts from dia- 
ries, letters, and memoirs reveal the richly 
diverse experiences of Southern women 
during the war. Cashin and Feely jointly 
authored “A Monument to Southern 
Womanhood: The Founding Generation 
of the Confederate Museum.” The chap- 
ter indicates how Southern women joined 
forces to commemorate the war while at 
the same time struggling to come to 
terms with “prescribed, but evolving, gen- 
der roles” (p. 163). Perhaps the most in- 
triguing essay is Wheeler’s “Divided 
Legacy: The Civil War, Tradition, and ‘the 
Woman Question,’” which explores the 
continuing legacy of the war on South- 
ern women. Wheeler explores the divided 
views of these women on the suffrage 
movement and other women’s issues. 
Many struggled to move into the future 
against the bonds of the honored past. 

Well-conceived and beautifully illus- 
trated, this volume is a must for both un- 
derstanding Southern women and the 
war and appreciating how far the histori- 
ography of Civil War women has pro- 
gressed within recent years. 

—Michael B. Ballard 
Mississippi State University 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD: 
The Evolution of the American Militia, 
1865-1920. By Jerry Cooper. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1997. Pp. 


sonal relationships. 246. $45.00. ISBN 0-8032-1486-3.) 


In his opening chapter, Jerry Cooper 
surveys the American militia from the 
colonial settlements to 1865, providing 
a succinct introduction for everyone 
who wants to know the roots and pur- 
pose of the militia in American life. 
Cooper then moves into the remaining 
years of the nineteenth century, de- 
scribing how states established official 
methods for giving legal authorization 
to their militia units; after outfits were 
recruited, they could not legally exist 
without official recognition. Cooper 
shows sharp contrasts among the 
states’ militias regarding financing, 
numbers of units, variable quality of 
training, weapons, and pay, and differ- 
ent methods for selecting officers. In 
other words, due to the variabilities in 
militias from state to state and the small 
stipends provided by the federal gov- 
ernment, during the late nineteenth 
century the phrase “National Guard” 
was a misnomer. Furthermore, Cooper 
finds that states inconsistently used 
their Guard companies to suppress la- 
bor strikes or quell other civil disorders. 

Cooper shows that the states’ re- 
sponse to President William McKinley's 
call for volunteers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898 demonstrated the obvi- 
ous need for uniformity in the militia. The 
militias’ deficiencies in arms, equipment, 
training, and quality of officers became a 
national embarrassment. As a part of 
major national military improvements in 
the “Root Reforms!” (named after Sec- 
retary of War Elihu Root), Congress 
passed the Militia Act of 1903. Cooper 
points out how this law increased federal 
funding for the Guard and also called for 
more uniform structure for state militia 
units, thus laying the foundation for the 
modern National Guard. 

In the years to come, the Guard’s 
officers attended Army schools while its 
units received better weapons and par- 
ticipated in more demanding maneuvers. 
At the same time, Guard leaders en- 
gaged the U.S. War Department in dis- 
putes over military policies. Although the 
Guard was developing into a military re- 
serve, it remained deficient in several 
respects. Cooper relates that when 
President Woodrow Wilson assigned 
Guard units to patrol the border with 
Mexico in 1916 and the next year when 
America joined the Allied side in World 
War 1, National Guard units still dem- 
onstrated significant problems in orga- 
nization and equipment. Cooper con- 
cludes by describing subsequent 
additional reforms through the National 
Defense Act of 1920. 


Anyone interested in the history of 
the American militia will be well served 
by reading this book. Cooper is one of 
the foremost historians of America’s citi- 
zen soldiers and his comprehensive bib- 
liography, The Militia and the National 
Guard in America since Colonial Times 
(1993) complements his new book. 

—Joseph G. Dawson Ill 
Texas A&M University 


LEE’S MISERABLES: Life in the Army 
of Northern Virginia from the Wilder- 
ness to Appomattox. By J. Tracy Power 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, c. 1998. Pp. xvii, 450. $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-2392-9.} 


Old interpretations die hard. Until re- 
cently, many historians have viewed set- 
backs at Vicksburg and Gettysburg as the 
deciding events that sealed eventual 
Confederate defeat in April, 1865. Sol- 
diers in General Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia were more optimistic 
during their retreat from Pennsylvania. 
They had secured a decisive victory on 
the first day of Gettysburg. Though 
Pickett's, Pettigrew’s, and Trimble’s divi- 
sions were repulsed on the third day, they 
retreated from the field on their own terms 
and with their army intact and ready to 
fight again. The Confederates retreated 
safely into Virginia, where they had se- 
cured their most decisive victories and 
felt confident that they could repulse any 
future Federal advance. That advance 
came in the spring of 1864 under the di- 
rection of Ulysses S. Grant. 

The outcome of the war continued 
to hang in the balance at the start of 
Grant’s Overland Campaign. According 
to Power, many Confederate officers and 
men were “ready, even eager, for the re- 
sumption of active operations” (p. 2). 
They expected to secure their indepen- 
dence during the season’s campaigns 
with the help of God and the guidance of 
Lee. Even after the fierce fighting at the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold Har- 
bor, Confederates were still “confidant of 
victory.” One soldier in the 20th South 
Carolina wrote that the army was “cer- 
tain that victory will be ours...we have 
beat the Yankees at every point...” 

Though the army suffered from de- 
sertions, a marked increase took place 
after the siege of Petersburg began. 
Many left for want of food, clothing, and 
a Federal promise that they would not 
be forced to fight against the South. As 
the summer wore on, many were “re- 
minded of Grant's successful siege of 
Vicksburg and worried that the “Federals 
would eventually wear them down or 
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starve them out of Petersburg,” Powers 
writes (p. 112). Still, many continued to 
look toward eventual Confederate victory. 
The battle for “the Crater” was counted 
as a victory and Jubal Early’s exploits in 
the Shenandoah Valley and his threat to 
Washington strengthened their “faith in 
Lee and in themselves.” 

As 1864 drew to a close, it became 
more difficult to ignore the internal de- 
cay taking place due to the appointment 
of regimental and brigade commanders 
with insufficient experience. A sergeant 
in the 5th Texas wrote: “I am tired of be- 
ing ordered around by every little squirt 
of a 2nd Lieutenant who can work around 
and get himself elected by a Company 
of backwards soldiers...” Many deserted 
for fear that their families would suffer in 
occupied parts of the South. Even in the 
face of mass desertions, uncertainty for 
the future, and Lincoln's reelection, many 
expressed the sentiments of a steward 
in the 37th North Carolina: “Lincoln is 
elected no alternative but another four 
years of war” and another soldier who 
declared: “Yankees may kill me, but they 
will never subjugate me.” 

Powers shows that not only was 
Lee’s defeat not predictable at the be- 
ginning of May, 1864, his troops showed 
what Gary Gallagher has described as a 
“stoic resolve” right up until the begin- 
ning of April, 1865. Lee’s eventual de- 
feat was not the result of a lack of will, 
but the result of constant pressure by 
Grant’s Union army that eventually 
drained them physically and emotionally. 
Southerners conceded defeat out of ne- 
cessity rather than diminished devotion 
to the cause. 

Powers’ detailed survey of the let- 
ters and diaries of Lee’s men offers a 
unique perspective on individuals who 
endured a year of intellectually and emo- 
tionally wrenching experiences. At the 
end of July, 1863, Confederate Chief of 
Ordnance Josiah Gorgas wrote: “Yester- 
day we rode in the pinnacle of SUCCESS - 
today absolute ruin seems to be our por- 
tion. The Confederacy totters to its de- 
struction.” The publication of this present 
study brings us one step closer to un- 
derstanding why the Confederacy did not 
self-destruct for another twenty-one 
months following Gettysburg. 

—Kevin Levin 
Adelphi, Maryland 


DAYS OF DEFIANCE: Sumter, Seces- 
sion, and the Coming of the Civil War. 
By Maury Klein. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1997. Pp. xii, 496. $30.00, ISBN 


0-679-44747-4,) the Sumter imbroglio. His treatment of 


Maury Klein tells a familiar story ex- 
tremely well. Beginning with Lincoln’s 
election and concluding with the first 
shots of the Civil War, Days of Defiance 
broadly surveys the unfolding secession 
crisis while focusing on Fort Sumter. The 
background chapters on nationalism, 
sectional conflict, and the state of the 
country on the eve of secession offer 
standard fare and largely follow the work 
of David M. Potter and other notable 
scholars of the antebellum decades. But 
given Klein’s compulsively readable style 
and well-selected quotations, even the 
reader who knows what’s coming will 
enjoy this finely crafted book. 

Klein’s approach to his subject is 
both geographical and personal. The 
action centers in Washington, D.C., in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and to a 
lesser degree in Montgomery, Alabama. 
The author has assembled a large cast 
of characters and tells the story of se- 
cession and war largely from the per- 
spective of individual actors. There is no 
dominant viewpoint, and the author's 
voice is generally muted. 

Any treatment of larger themes is for 
the most part commonplace. For ex- 
ample, Klein tends to see southern soci- 
ety through the prism of the region’s up- 
per class—especially James and Mary 
Chesnut. Diarist George Templeton 
Strong and a few newspaper editors 
speak for New York. The account of the 
Montgomery convention and the election 
of Jefferson Davis as the first Confeder- 
ate president is sketchy and outdated. It 
is sometimes hard to separate the inter- 
esting but minor details from more sig- 
nificant issues because Klein’s offers few 
Signposts. At one point he writes, “No 
middle ground could be found because 
there was none to be had. Negotiation 
could not succeed because there was 
nothing to negotiate, on either slavery or 
secession” (p. 306). This is about as 
close as he comes to making an argu- 
ment. Otherwise, Klein never quite 
grapples with the period’s treacherous 
interpretative problems. 

Throughout the book, the incorporation 
of recent scholarship is uneven at best, 
but Klein’s approach does have some 
distinct advantages. His descriptions of 
physical settings and the human actors 
are sure-footed and artful; his retelling of 
even well-known anecdotes is almost 
unfailingly interesting and effective. Be- 
cause Klein can extract a great deal from 
sometimes-limited sources, the reader 
acquires, for example, a good sense of 
Major Robert Anderson's perspective on 


poor old President James Buchanan is 
at once detailed, sympathetic, and bal- 
anced. In these pages, we learn to em- 
pathize with William H. Seward’s personal 
and political dilemmas without ignoring his 
overweening ambition. Klein has used 
Lincoln’s voluminous incoming corre- 
spondence to assess the public mood. By 
the same token, material from several 
second-level officials, such as General 
Winfield Scott’s secretary Erasmus 
Keyes, helps flesh out both persons and 
events. 

Because Klein’s chapters flow so 
well, it is easy for forget just how difficult 
itis to write good narrative history based 
on solid research that will please both 
scholars and general readers. Days of 
Defiance is history written in the grand 
tradition of Roy F. Nichols’ classic The Dis- 
ruption of American Democracy and Ken- 
neth M. Stampp’s more recent America 
in 1857: A Nation on the Brink. Enjoy. 

—George C. Rable 
Anderson University 


HERNDON’S INFORMANTS: Letters, 
Interviews, and Statements About 
Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Douglas L. 
Wilson and Rodney O. Davis (Urbana and 
Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1998. 
Pp. vii, 827. $49.95, ISBN 0-252-02328- 
5.) 


This present volume brings to publi- 
cation a collection of letters and interviews 
that have long been shrouded in contro- 
versy. The collection had its origins in the 
efforts of William H. Herndon who initially 
gathered information to write a personal 
biography of his former law partner, 
Abraham Lincoln. Herndon collected most 
of the material reproduced here between 
1865 and 1867. Other recollections were 
gathered when he resumed his biographi- 
cal inquiries in the 1880s in collaboration 
with Jesse W. Weik. 

The letters, interviews and state- 
ments focus upon Lincoln's early life—a 
time for which documentation is sparse. 
More than 250 informants provided per- 
sonal testimony—informants who repre- 
sented a broad spectrum of society in- 
cluding Lincoln's neighbors, friends, and 
relatives, women to whom he had pro- 
posed marriage, political antagonists and 
allies, as well as friends and foes in the 
legal profession. 

The doubtful validity of historical 
sources based on memory, combined 
with the possible prejudices of Herndon 
and his informants, compelled historians 
to reject this collection as unreliable. Edi- 
tors Douglas Wilson and Rodney Davis 
have provided useful biographical data on 


each of the informants and indications of 
possible sources of prejudice that might 
have colored recollections. The material 
indicates that Herndon addressed the 
problems inherent in reminiscences. He 
frequently sought collaboration from in- 
formants about matters he had learned 
from others, and he showed a consider- 
able measure of tenacity in attempting 
to sort out ambiguous testimony. The 
controversial commentary that cast doubt 
upon Lincoln's parentage, that ques- 
tioned his mental and emotional stabil- 
ity, and depicted a cynical irreligious man, 
was inconsistent with the martyrology of 
the great war leader and unacceptable 
as a source. 

Still, the collection’s greatest value 
rests in the personal commentary. Prob- 
ing recollections concerning Lincoln's 
personal life abound. Accounts detail the 
literature he read, the jobs he held, the 
athletic entertainment he enjoyed, and 
the anecdotes he told and savored. Fam- 
ily origins, the social and economic sta- 
tus of his father, mother, and stepmother, 
and their reputations within communities 
receive repeated attention. In tracing Lin- 
coln from Kentucky to Illinois, Herndon’s 
informants have also provided a poignant 
picture of frontier societies in the Old 
Northwest. The numerous perceptions of 
Lincoln’s character are especially valu- 
able ranging from the astute to the simple 
and demonstrating the enormous com- 
plexities that characterized the man. 

A wealth of commentary attends 
Lincoln’s style, successes, and failures 
before the bar and hustings. His clashes 
with Douglas, other Democrats, and 
Whigs, his views on the major issues of 
the day, as well as his skill as a sophisti- 
cated politician are subjects for remark 
by observers who understood too little 
and those who understood much. 

A succinct introduction traces the 
history of the collection and evaluates the 
attitude of historians toward this contro- 
versial source. Editors have identified 
people and events in appropriate com- 
mentary and corrected the many errors 
that accompanied faulty memories. Time 
has intervened and allowed the resurrec- 
tion an important source. 

—Carolyn E. DeLatte 
McNeese State University 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIER’S 
WIFE: An Autobiography. By Mrs. John 
A. Logan. Foreword by John Y. Simon 
(Carbondale and Edwardsville: Southern 
Illinois University Press, 1997, Pp. xx, 
422. Paper, $19.95. ISBN 0-8093-2157- 
2. Originally published in 1913.) 
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This book is one of a handful of very 
biased biogaphies written by Civil War 
widows (e.g., Libbie Custer, LaSalle 
Corbett Pickett); though it is labeled an 
“autobiography,” it is more concerned 


of Mary Simmerson Cunningham Logan. 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Logan is a good sto- 
ryteller, and she gives the reader some 
valuable insights into the some of the 
prominent personalities and the cultural 
milieu of the late nineteenth and very 


early twentieth centuries. 


There are a number of fascinating 
cultural/political notes. For instance, it is 
a matter of record that, as a young Demo- 
cratic legislator in Illinois, John Logan 
sponsored antiblack legislation and, as 
a U.S. representative, he defended the 
fugitive slave law. In his foreword to this 
edition, John Y. Simon says of Logan, “A 
spokesman for the Southern wing of the 
Democrats, his loyalty to the Union re- 
mained in question for two months after 


the Civil War began.” He went, of course, 


with the Union, and his subsequent po- 
litical career was as a Republican. In light 


of that, and as an illustration of the 
country’s long-standing dichotomy on the 
race issue, it is of interest when Mrs. 
Logan writes that her maternal grandfa- 
ther, in Missouri, gave her mother “as a 
wedding present, a colored man, his wife, 
and two children” (p. 4). And yet “soon 


paternal grandfather liberated his slaves 
in Tennessee before moving to southern 
Illinois. 

The author’s stories about her 
school days at St. Vincent’s Academy in 
Morganfield, Kentucky, and about a long- 
forgotten patriotic midsummer holiday 
known as “Training Day” are informative 
and well-told, as are the “inside” looks 
she gives the reader of the Washington 
social scene during the Grant and Hayes 
administrations. However, much of her 
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with the glorification of Union Major Gen- 
eral John A. Logan than in telling the story 


after my birth” (August 15, 1838), her 


telling of Civil War history cannot be 
counted as accurate. One gets the im- 
pression that if only everyone concerned 
had taken the advice of John A. Logan, 
the North could have wrapped up the war 
much more quickly and efficiently. She 
goes into meticulous, ridiculous detail 
about Logan’s advice that was rejected 
by his superiors during several battles, 
including the 1864 actions at Dallas, 
Georgia, and at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Her language is flowery and redundant 
in descriptions—and there are many— 
of her husband; she speaks of the 
“matchless genius” and “indomitable 
courage” of this “idolized leader,” etc., ad 
nauseam. For the most part, Mrs. 
Logan’s frequent comparisons of the 
“present” times (writing in 1913) to ear- 
lier days are tiresome; always the earlier 
were better. However, her comments on 
page 373 are intriguing: “My observation 
has been that the old-fashioned conven- 
tions and caucuses were purer methods 
than the latter-day primaries and indiffer- 
ence to the mandates of a convention.” 
And we thought “old fashioned conven- 
tions” only went out with the advent of 
television! 
—Barbara Hughett 
The Civil War Round Table of Chicago 


THE PAPERS OF ZEBULON BAIRD 
VANCE, VOLUME 2, 1863. Edited by 
Joe A. Mobley (Raleigh: Department of 
Archives and History, North Carolina De- 
partment of Cultural Resources, 1995). 
Pp. xxxix, 436. $35.00, ISBN 0-86526- 
262-4.) 

Now this is what you call a long-term 
project. This volume is the second in a 
Series that will eventually put the most 
important papers of North Carolina’s Civil 
War governor into print. The first volume 
of the series, edited by Frontis W. 
Johnston, was published in 1963. A mi- 
crofilm edition of the Vance papers, 39 
reels, appeared in 1987. Mobley, a se- 


nior editor in the Historical Publications 
Section, undertook work on this volume 
in 1991. 

Vance, who had been elected in 
September, 1862, confronted a myriad 
of problems spawned by a war that by 
1863 consumed Southern society. The 
privation and suffering caused by the war 
were bad enough. But like his fellow gov- 
ernors, Vance also had to balance the 
jealously guarded rights of his state with 
the demands of an increasingly intrusive 
Confederate government. In its fervor to 
fight the war, Richmond imposed a se- 
ries of measures that few could have 
imagined just a year before: impress- 
ment of supplies and slaves, a tax-in- 
kind, suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and above all, conscription of 
men into the army. No other issue be- 
deviled Vance more, for besides raising 
serious constitutional questions, it was 
applied unevenly and outraged many of 
the state's middling yeomen. Vance also 
tried to address (and arrest) the grow- 
ing rate of desertion among North Caro- 
lina troops but found himself thwarted 
by the state’s own chief justice. Finally, 
beginning in mid-1863, a substantial 
minority of North Carolina citizens be- 
gan supporting various schemes for 
making peace with the Federals. Indeed, 
William W. Holden, a Raleigh newspa- 
per editor and focal point of these senti- 
ments, would run against Vance in the 
gubernatorial race. The papers in this 
volume concern ail of these subjects as 
well as a host of administrative affairs— 
procurement of goods from abroad, re- 
lations with the War Department, railroad 
construction, the state militia and home 
guard. 

And their value is enhanced by both 
intelligent selection and superb editing. 
The editor concentrated only on material 
about the governor's “major political, mili- 
tary, and administrative decisions.” Let- 
ters and other manuscripts written by 


Cover Story 


Dale Gallon’s “Night Assault” depicts Hays’ 
Louisianans overrunning the guns of 
Captain Michael Wiedrichs’ Battery I, First 
New York Light Artillery, around 9:00 p.m. 
on the evening of July 2nd, 1863 on East 
Cemetery Hill, Gettysburg. 


Vance himself have priority, and virtually 
all of his surviving correspondence from 
1863, except routine trivia, is included. 
This comprises exactly half of the 406 
items in the book. To illustrate the war’s 
impact on the common people, he also 
included a sampling of the many letters 
Vance received from them describing 
their fears, sufferings, and patriotism. A 
list of all the included correspondence 
appears at the beginning of the book, and 
at the end a calendar of all the known 
Vance papers notin the book, along with 
the subject of the letter and the reposi- 
tory where it can be found. 

Historical editing is an exacting, un- 
sung profession; it doesn’t win glitzy 
prizes. But it is none the less indispens- 
able for that. Scholars and students will 
find Mobley’s work a bountiful treasure, 
a book whose usefulness to them will re- 
pay his labor many times over. Only let’s 
hope that Volume 3 doesn’t take 32 years 
to make its appearance. 

—Thomas E. Schott 
Brandon, Florida 


ALSO RECEIVED: 


LEWIS TAPPAN AND THE EVAN- 
GELICAL WAR AGAINST SLAVERY. 
By Bertram Wyatt-Brown (c. 1969; Re- 
print, Baton Rouge and London: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1997. 
Pp. xxiv, 376. Paper, $16.95, ISBN 0- 
8071-223-8.) 


An excellent biography that provides 
keen insight into the cultural relationships 
between capitalism, Evangelicalism, and 
abolitionism. 


LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTATIONS 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. By Charles 
P. Roland. Reprint, with a new foreword 
by John David Smith (c. 1957; Baton 
Rouge and London: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1997. Pp. xviii, 150. 
Paper, $11.95, ISBN 0-8071-2221-1.) 


A well written, balanced account of the 
destruction of both an industry and a way 
of life. 


LIDDELL’S RECORD: St. John 
Richardson Liddell. Edited by Nathaniel 
Cheairs Hughes, Jr. (c. 1985; reprinted, 
Baton Rouge and London: Louisiana 
State University, 1997. Pp. iv, 218. Pa- 
per, $11.95, ISBN 0-8071-2218-1.) 
Despite biased opinions, Liddell’s service 
in the field and on the staff of three Con- 
federate army commanders gives his 
opinion on why the Confederacy failed 
considerable validity. 


Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 

301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


Reproduction Clothing * Based on Originals 
Accessories, Books, Games © Toys 
Reproduction Fabrics 


Civil War ~ Indian Wars ~ WWI ~ Other Periods 


Dennis & Terry Semrau 
Phone/Fax: 


(203) 453-9900 


Box 192NS, Guilford, CT 06437 
Catalog & Samples $3.00 


Celebrating our 50th year of model making 
General Lewis A. Armistead,C.S.A. 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863 
4 piece 54mm. pewter kit (about2 1/2” tall) $10.00 postpaid 


Assemble and paint your own model of General Armistead. 
Coloring instructions included with this accurate kit. 


, 


Imrie-Risley offers over 1000 pewter kits in 54 mm scale of 
military figures through history. Send $6.00 for an illustrated 
UR catalog (or $12 for outside USA & Canada.) 


IMRIE-RISLEY MINIATURES, INC. 
5 Curtis Industrial Park Blvd.,Dept.NS, Ballston Spa, NY 12020 
TEL (518) 885-6054 FAX (518) 885-0100 
American Express, MasterCard and Visa accepted. 


SAVAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 4% 
Quality Civil War Books 


The Generals of Gettysburg: An Appraisal of the Leaders of 
America’s Greatest Battle, by Lawrence Tagg 


Detailed essays appraising every general that served at Gettysburg, 
what they did, why they did it, and where it happened. Maps, photos, 
biblio., index, d.j., 388pp., Cloth. ISBN 1-882810-30-9. $29.95 


Larry Tagg 


| JRISH 
*. | REREDS 
Ge i 
The definitive history of one of the Louisiana Tiger Irish regiments of Y > 
the Army of Northern Virginia. The roster alone is worth the price of ce 4 
the book! Maps, photos, notes, biblio., appendices, index, author ed j aN 
interview, d.j., 428pp., cloth. ISBN 1-882810-16-3. $32.95 é 


Jamies P. Gannon 


Trish Rebels, Confederate Tigers: The 6th 
Louisiana Volunteers, by James P. Gannon 


A Rising Star of Promise: The Civil War Odyssey of David 
| Jackson Logan, 17th South Carolina Volunteers, 1861-1864, 
edited by Samuel N. Thomas, Jr., & Jason H. Silverman 


This unique melding of Logan’s detailed letters, diary, and in-depth 

newspaper articles, describe his three year odyssey with Nathan Evans’ 

South Carolina Tramp Brigade. Vivid battle detail. Original maps, 
See excerpt in Photos, notes, biblio., index, d.j., 288pp., cloth. $26.95 
this issue of N&S! 


At finer bookstores, or order Toll Free: 1-800-732-3669 
(ask for our FREE catalog!) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


TO PLACEA 
CLASSIFIED AD CONTACT: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
Attn: Chris Cook 
5125 Proctor, Oakland, CA 94618 


PH: (510) 595-7645 
Fax (510) 654-1840 
E-mail: chrisv@best.com 


RATES: 1 time, $2.25 per word; 3 times 


$2.00 per word; 6 times $1.75 per word. 15 
word minimum—name, address, and phone 
number all count towards the word total. 


When writing to 
advertisers, please 
mention you 
saw their advertisement 
in North & South 


ART/PRINTS 


MILITARY ART PRINTS — new and sec- 
ondary market. All popular artists. Competi- 
tive prices. Layaway. Free price list. 
Military Art Classics. (205) 435-6499 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS: Limited Edition 
Prints, Statues, Books on Buffalo Soldiers, 
Civil War, Tuskegee Airmen, Black West- 
ern. For color brochures, send $2 to: 

P&L Enterprise, PO Box 518, Temple Hills, 
MD 20757. 301-449-5730 


Ages Antique prints 
wee Nl wood engravings 
‘at CIVIL WAR 
DON PITCHER 
75 Washington Av., 7204 
Hamden, CT 06518 
203/407/1204 


BOOKS 


THE BEST ORIGINAL CIVIL WAR 
BOOKS — Free Catalog. SPC, 1475 S. 
Bascom, Suite 204-NS, Campbell, CA 
95008. 1-800-732-3669 


CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Fall Scale, Authentic 


Reproduction Artillery 


For catalog send $5.00 Phone / www 
10780 Midland Trail Rd. 606-329-2477 
Cannonsburg, KY 41102 http://www.meUsteen 


COLLECTIBLES/ANTIQUES 


AMERICA’S FINEST ILLUSTRATED 
MILITARY AMERICANA CATALOG. $12/ 
3 issues. Collectors Antiquities, (OC Manor 
Road, Staten Island, NY 10310-2698 


PEDIGREED CIVIL WAR ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. All items full guar- 
anteed. Original swords, guns, equipment, 
photographs, letters, documents, uniforms, 
artifacts, drums, flags, etc... Catalog sub- 
scription $10.00/2 issues. Dave Taylor Civil 
War Antiques, P.O. Box 87-NS, Sylvania, 
Ohio 43560. (419) 878-8355 weekdays. 


FLAGS 


AUTHENTIC CONFEDERATE INFANTRY 
REPRODUCTIONS Sewn-Cotton w/Ties 
... $128. Stars & Bars, Stainless Banner, 
Third Confederate, Battle, Bonnie Blue: 
3x5' polyester $12, $50 set; nylon or cot- 
ton $36, $175 set. Credit Cards: (888) 884- 
FLAG. Ruffin Flags, 241 Alexander, 
Crawfordville, GA 30631. (706) 456-2111 
website: www.g-net.net/~ruffinco 


FLAG REPRODUCTIONS, accesso- 
ries, books, kepis, swords, cassettes, 
novelties, grave markers. Free Catalog. 


The Flag Guys® 
283 Windsor Hwy Dept. #343 
New Windsor, NY 12553. 
Phone 914-562-0088 Ext #343 


HOMESCHOOL/STUDY 


ENTERTAINING, CHALLENGING AND 
FUN. Expand spelling, vocabulary and 


comprehension skills with Word-Wiz: The 


Study of Latin & Greek Roots—a self-di- 
rected workbook. Over 100 pages, in- 
cludes two detailed dictionaries. 5th grade 
to adult. $16.95 postpaid (group rates 
available). CB Educational Materials, 2065 
M 25 Road, DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or Fax: (970) 921-6578 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR METAL INFANTRY, cavalry, 
artillery, wagons (15mm and 22mm). Build- 
ings, tents, fortifications, scenery for diora- 
mas, wargames, railroads. Illustrated cata- 
log $3.00 (refundable). Musket Miniatures 
(DNS), Box 1976, Broomfield, CO 80038 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS + WWII 
ANCIENTS * FANTASY * BRITAINS 
y 1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7 - $15 « Kits $19 - $35.00 
SPECIAL 
Our reg. $18.95 kit for only $13.95 
Please Include $2.00 Postage + Free Catalog 


THE DUNKEN Co. 
P.O. Box 95NS Calvert, TX 77837 « (409) 364-2020 


MUSEUMS 


CIVIL WAR MUSEUM—Huncreds of 
authentic artifacts, North and South. 310 
E. Broadway, Bardstown, KY 40004. 

Ph: 502-349-0291 


REENACTMENTS 


CANADIANS WANTED - to join Ontario 
based, family oriented CIVIL WAR REEN- 
ACTMENT ASSOCIATION. See website: 
http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 
Phone: Leigh (416) 461-5734 
Email: leighr @ passport.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons » Patters » Books and 


Much Much More 


FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
litustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


TRAVEL bie 


NEWPORT NEWS — The affordable fam- 
ily vacation with 19 attractions, historic 
sites, great golf. Minutes to Williamsburg 
and Virginia Beach. Call 1-888-4 WE-R- 
FUN for free Visitor Guide and coupons. 


ENLIST NOW! 


The Society of 
CIVIL WAR HISTORIANS 


The Society of Civil War Historians is a 
diverse and growing group of scholars and 
students committed to the study of the 
American Civil War. The Society’s News- 
letter, published quarterly, provides timely 
news on activities and research interests 
of members, brief book reviews, and other 
information that is extremely helpful in 
research, writing, and publishing. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY is 
open to anyone interested in the Civil War. 
Dues are $10.00 annually, and should be 
sent to Stephen D. Engle, Dept. of His- 
tory, Box 3091, Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity, Boca Raton, FL 33431. Tel.: 954-236- 
1114. E-mail: engle@acc.fau.edu 


FORA COMPLEMENTARY COPY of 
the Newsletter, contact Anne J. Bailey, 
Dept. of History, Box 47, Georgia South- 
ern & State University, Milledgeville, GA 
31061. 


Telephone: 912-445-5215. 
E-mail: abailey @ mail.gac.peachnet.edu 


USA: 

P.O. Box 3514 

Reston, Virginia 20195 
FAX (703)904-9718 
ORDER BY PHONE: 
(703)904-9320 


98 Wycombe Road 
Marlow, Bucks SL7 3JE 
ENGLAND 

ORDER BY FAX/PHONE: 
+44 (0) 1628 483985 


ith over 40 published paintings 

to his credit, Mark Churms is 

Europe's leading historical artist. 
He specializes in large, dramatic oil paintings 
of military engagements from ancient history 
to the present day. Churms paints in the 
style of the classic and prolific 19th century 
military artists but with the benefit of 
modern research. Composition, lighting, 
realism and detail are his trademarks. 

Many of Churms’ original works are 
over 6 feet in length but smaller oil studies, 
preparatory pencil sketches, fine art prints 
(including artist proofs and remarks) are 
also available. Due to their high demand 
Churms’ original paintings and fine art prints 
have become a secure investment for the 
discerning collector. 

Full color military catalogues published 
by Cranston Fine Arts show over 600 
Military images and include Mark Churms’ 
work alongside that of other major historic 
artists, living and deceased. Details of 
Churms’ availability, size of original works, 
projects, commissions and current prices 
are available upon request. 
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HAVE YOU GOT A CATALOGUE? 
CONFEDERATE OFFICER 1863, 
15TH ALABAMA INFANTRY REGIMENT 
By Mark Churms 
Colonel William C. Oates leads his regiment up the 
slopes. of the Little Round Top to attack the left of the 
Union Army on the second day of fighting atthe Battle 
of Gettysburg. 
Fine Art print Available 
12” x17" $80.00 US or £36.00 UK 
Artist Proofs $110.00 US or £56.00 UK 


Signed and numbered edition of 1000 prints and 50 i 
artist proofs Full color military catalogue (6 volumes 850 images) 


Shipping add $10.00 US £5.00 UK \ $65.00 US or £30.00 UK (inclusive of shipping) 
Rest of World add 10% of order value J Volumes available individually. Telephone for details. 
NOW OVER 30 CIVIL WAR TITLES AVAILABLE. 4 TRADE ENQUIRIES WELCOME. VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME. 


Free introductory color flyer available. 
Please send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Objects [rom the collection of the Virginia War Museum 


Sometimes the vast destruction of the 
Civil War overshadows the personal sac- 
rifices of some 600,000 Americans who 
fell to the cause. And each has a name, a 


family, a story. * The Peninsula was rec- 


ognized as the pathway-to Richmond. In 


turn, the 1862 Peninsula Campaign was 
pivotal. If the Union soldiers had taken 
Richmond in 1862, the war would have 
hastened significantly to a close. And 


countless lives would have been spared. 
This was not the case. » Today, Newport 
News shares its rich heritage of Civil War 
history through battlefield tours, historic 
houses, harbor tours, museum exhibits, 
and living history events. 
For a fascinating adven- 
ture into the events which 


shaped our nation, visit NEWPORT 
Newport News. NEWS 


THE MARINERS’ MUSEUM © VIRGINIA WAR MUSEUM 


HarBor CRUISE AT WATERMAN’S WHARE ¢ SKIFFES CREEK REDOUBIT 
BATTLE OF LEE’S MILL © BATTLE OF DAM #1 ¢ 1810 Warwick CouRT 
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Endview Plantation Circa 
1760 


CONGRESS/ CUMBERLAND OVERLOOK. 


House ¢ YOUNG'S MILL * MONITOR/ MERRIMACK OVERLOOK 


Lee Hall Mansion 
Circa 1850 


